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LOS -ANGELES:—STUDIES OF A* CENTURY OF CHANGE. 


HERE 
ought 
to bea 

ereat Many more 

books written by 
you Californians, 


. | with so much un- 


said a well known 
Kastern novelist 
on his recent visit 
to. the: 
Coast. “ Books, 
storiesand poems 
that are honest 
literature, not ad- 
vertising — eulo- 
are... what 


_— 


_ 
' 
‘ 


Lead 
— the slightest of 
sketches that tell 


 Sbriel. us tacts about 

your people, and 

give us real glimpses of your history and development, have vreater value than 
any of you know.” This, or words. to similar effect, he said ; and went on to in- 
stance, as of special importance, the contrasts between the various cras of growth 
in different parts of California, —a matter of inexhaustible surprise and interest 
to visitors. When one comes to think of it, how great is the contrast between 
the dwellers in Siskiyou and in San Diego; how different the evolution ot Trinity 
County, founded by Major Reading and his miners, and growing up apart from 
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railroad and metropolis, and that of 
Los Angeles, founded so long ago by 
Spanish priests and soldiers. These 
differences are not necessarily total dif- 
ferences, but they are wider ones than 
exist between the sections of the Atlan- 
tic States. The sharpest and most. pic- 
turesque contrast there,—that between 
Knickerbocker Dutch and Puritan Eng- 
lish,—is as much less picturesque as 
the contrast between the Anglo-Saxon 
and his Duteh cousin is less than be- 
tween him and the peculiar amalgam of 
Kelt, Latin, and Visigoth, that has made 
the Spaniard, Some of Bret Harte’s 
most striking situations turn on the con- 
tact of the two races, tor the first time 
meeting on a common: soil, and it 1s 
evidently a theme infinitely fascinating 
to him, for he returns to it again. and 
again. And no less to historians has 
the relation of eringo and don been an 
endlessly attractive study. 

The regionwhere theexpermment of the 
mission system was most fully tried ts, 
and must ever remain, one of the most 
interesting of ficlds tor the historian 
and the student of the growth of com- 
munities. The first series of the Over- 
LAND Monrury, for instance, issued be- 
tween 1868 and 1875, long before the 
southern counties had come into their 
inheritance of literary and commercial 
attention, contained many articles on 
the olive, orange, wine, cattle, and ¢en- 
eral agricultural interests of these coun- 
tics, articles on the old) missions, and 
studies of the people. In these articles 
becan the interest Southern Califor- 
nia, which, slowly gathering torce tor 
Vears, Was ready at. last, when shrewd 
Investors came who saw their opportu- 
mity to utilize the fascination that had 
erown about the old) mission region to 
risc in the ercat wave of cnthustasm for 
that region that has been recently such 
anoticeable item in the history of immi- 
erations. . Yet since this cnthusiasm 
kis made The City of our Lady Queen 
ot the 
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miliar names in literature, there has 
been less, rather than more, historic 
study of their origins and development. 
A careful observer of the region sees 
still —one may almost say mere than 
ever — opportunities for close and accu- 
rate investigations, notes from the lips ot 
pioneers, and studies of the tamous 
Spanish families of nearly a century ago. 

It this brief paper does nothing more 
than to cal] the attention of more com- 
petent students to the field, it will have 
accomplished auseful purpose. A great 
deal is certainly known about the mis- 
sions, but details about their manage- 
ment are still needed. And the private 
dwellings of Spanish times, —the old 
adobes, —now crumbling fast or wholly 
thrown down, must be mapped and de- 
scribed soon, or the opportunity will be 
eone torever. 

The other day I was standing in the 
ruins of the old adobe Mission of San 
Diego, founded one hundred and twenty 
years ago. It stands on a. sheltered 
height at the head of the valley, the 
river winding past the green slopes 
beneath, where olives and date palms 
still: grow. Here, six: years atter ‘its 
establishment, Father Vicente, four sol- 
diers, anda carpenter defended the Mis- 
sion all night successfully against about 
a thousand Indians... Pious old Father 
Palou, describing affair, cxplains 
that the real reason of the outbreak was 
that “the great cnemy of souls” knew 
that the priests “were about to plant 
another mission between San Gabricl 
and: San. “which “would, of 
course, diminish his strength.” 

The mission spoken of, that of San 
Juan Capistrano, founded in 1776 by Juni- 
pero Serra, is now only an imposing frag- 
ment of stone arch,in the midst of ruined 
adobe walls. But these fragments. ot 
the past lead one step bystep to.a com- 
prehension of the days of. the. early 
Spanish domination on the Pacific Coast, 
more particularly the region now 
known as Los Angeles. Tlistorically, 
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the past of this very interesting region 
deserves and must some day receive the 
most complete specialist investigation. 
The Los Angeies of a hundred years 
avo Was just beginning to be conquered 
by the padres. Within its boundaries 
threey missions. were founded, — San 
Gabriel, September 8th, 1771, San Juan, 
just alluded to, in 1776, and San Fernan- 
do, in- 1797. By 1802 the number. of 
Indian converts in these three missions 
was 2,674, and by 1831 was over 4,000. 
The tew head of live stock that Portala 
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by ten soldiers, with the muleteers and 
beasts requisite to carry the necessaries, 
set out from San Diego, and traveled 
northerly by the same route as the 
former expedition for Monterey had 
gone. After proceeding. about forty 
leagues, they arrived at the river called 
Temblores (now San Gabriel), and while 
they were in the act of examining the 
ground in order to fixa proper place for 
the mission, a multitude of Indians, all 
armed, and headed by two captains, pre- 
sented themselves, setting up horrid 


mid the Franciscan friars. had brought 
tu the region in 1769 had increased by 
S31 toimmense herds that occupred all 
ne pastures from the San Bernardino 
mountains tothe Pacific. The missions 
re surrounded by orchards, vineyards, 
vrain fields, and cardens. 
Vany useful. plants onee thought. in- 
cnous to Southern California, have 
n discovered to be only plants. es- 
ped trom previous cultivation. 
Father Palou, in his book, deseribes 
founding of San Gabriel Archangel 
\fission as follows : “On the roth of Au- 
st, 1771, the father prior ‘Pedro Cam- 
and rather Aneel Somera, cuarded 


yells, and seeming determined to oppose 
the establishment of the mission. The 
fathers, fearing that war would ensue, 
took out a piece of cloth, with the image 
of our Lady de los bolores, and held it 


up tothe barbarians. This was no soon- 


er done than the whole were quiet, being 
subdued by the sight of this most: pre- 
clous Image; and throwing on the ground 
their bows and arrows the two captains 
came running with great haste to lay 
the beads which they brought about 
their necks at the feet of the sovereign 
queen. 

This place is still called ** Mision 
the ( \Lission, but the per- 
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manent establishment of the mission was 
four or five miles distant. The. only 
building yet in a state of preservation 
was erected in 1804, or thirty-three years 
after the founding of the mission. The 
old tile root ts repiaced by shingles, but 
much of the past still remains, and the 
mission is considered one of the most 
interesting in California. 

The “ancient and honorable Pueblo 
of Angeles,” — of .Vvestra. Sciora 
Regina de Los Angeles,to be exact,—was 
founded September 4th, 1781, by an 
order of Governor Felipe de Neve, dated 
at San Gabriel Mission, August 26th. 
The immediate cause of this order was 


the necessity of providing homes for 


soldiers that had served out their terms 
of enlistment. They were not needed 
at the missions, for only a few soldiers 
on duty were desired there, and yet they 
had married, and wished to remain in 
Calitornia. Sothe new town was begun 
by twelve old Mexican veterans of the 
mission guards, named respectively, 
Lara, Navarro, Rosas, Mesa, Moreno, 
Rosas, Villa Vicencia, Banegas, Rodri- 
“uez, Camero, Quintero, and Rodriguez. 
For atime their pay and rations were 
continued. The site chosen was cight 
miles west of San Gabriel, between the 
hills and the river-bed of the Porciuncula 
River (now the [Los Angeles), 
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The “ Historical Sketch of Los Angel- 
es,’ a valuable pamphlet prepared in 
1876 under the direction of J. J. Warner, 
Benjamin Hayes, and J. P. Widney, says 
that the public square in the center of 
the town was 100 varas long and 75 varas 
wide. On three sides facing it were 
twelve building lots, and the other side 
was for public buildings. Near by, 
towards the river, on the rich bottom 
lands, thirty fields were laid out, each 
containing 40,000 square varas. The 
pamphlet referred to also says of the 
town government: Notwithstanding 
that the Jaws of Spain regarding the 
creation of towns or municipal. organi- 
zations were both munificent and liberal, 
yet as the organization of the municipal 
covernment of the town of Los Angeles 
was effected by military officers exclu- 
sively, and as all those who composed 
the original settlers, as well as those who 
for many years became settlers, had 
been soldiers,—trained and accustomed 
to military government and discipline, 
—the evolution of the municipality from 
its military character into a local self- 
eoverning community within its own 
sphere of action was slow and tortuous.” 
The exclusive jurisdiction of the a/cal- 
We, the chiet officer of Los Angeles, was 
extremely limited, even if in practice it 
was known to exist. Cases of all kinds, 
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except such as could be heard by eccle- 
siastical authorities, both civil and crim- 
inal, and of trivial character, went from 
the alealde and beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of Los Angeles, to be heard 
and determined by the military com- 
mandant of a garrison more than a hun- 


dred miles distant. The absence of mu- 
nicipal records for the first half century 
atter the founding of Los Angeles, of 
itself raises the presumption that the 
municipal officers exercised but little 
authority during that time. After the 
dlotment of house lots and fields tor 
ultivation to the original twelve set- 
tiers, there does not appear to have been 
any record kept of the grants of either 
House lots or farming lands until-as late 
‘s 1836. The system adopted by. the 
sovernment for the formation of pueb- 
ss, and the granting of building lots 
nd farming lands to settlers within the 
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limits of a pueblo, did not require a rec- 
ord of the grant. In conferring upon a 
settler the right to acquire and occupy 
a lot upon which to build a dwelling 
house and land to cultivate, the govern- 
ment did not absolutely divest itself of 
its title to and control over the soil. 
The settler who erected a house upon a 
lot assigned to him, or fenced and culti- 
vated a field which had been set off to 
him, did not become vested with the 
unconditional title of ownership to eith- 
er. If he, without justifiable cause, suf- 
fered his house to remain unoccupied, 
or fall into decay, or his field to remain 
uncultivated for two consecutive years, 
it became subject to denouncement. by 
any other person legally competent to 
take by grant, and the granting author- 
ities could and. were by Jaw required 
upon a proper showing of the abandon- 
ment, to grant the property to the in- 
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formant, who then acquired the same 
and no better rights than those _ pos- 
sessed by his predecessor. | 

The first houses of the new pueblo 
were only huts of adobe about. eight 
feet high, and had flat: roofs covered 
with brea or asphaltum from the springs 
west of Los Angeles. The town was 
considered only an outpost of San 
Gabriel. It grew, at first very slowly, 
but after twenty years had passed, a 
little trade began to center there. 

The first fifty years of the history of 
Los Angeles isa peaceful record. A few 
strangers came, trappers strayed over 
the mountains; there were sports in the 
valley, and hunts in the hills, and now 
and then slight troubles with the In- 
dians. In 1831, however, the people of 
Los Anveles led a successtul revolution 
against Governor Victoria, the governor 
of the Territory, and General Ieschandia 
became his successor. 

The Mexican Congress made Los An- 
“cles a city in 1836, and the tollowing 
year the new Governor, Carrillo, estab- 
lished the seat of covernment there, but 
after a tew months he yielded to Alva- 
rado. But the struggles of the Spanish 
political factions are told in such com- 
plete detail in the pages of Bancroft and 
Hittell, that more than a passing allu- 
sion seems unnecessary. The elements 
of daily life in the Los Angeles of the 
Spanish daysare more interesting. 
George Bb. Griffin has kindly turnished 
me with notes and publications of the 
southern Calitornia Historical Society. 

A paper by Stephen C. Foster, upon 
the early Kentucky pioneers of. Los 
Angeles, relates that a famous trapper, 
Nathaniel M. Pryor, born in 1789 at the 
*Tealls of the Ohio,” on the Kentucky 
side, trapped on the Colorado and Gila 
In 1827-28, and then came to California 
with Captain Paty’s party. Pryor in 
the later years ot his lite (he diedin 1850) 
told his adventures to. Mr. Foster, and 
one of his old’ beaver traps was civen to 


the historical 
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The party, so Pryor says, had trapped 
down the Colorado to the gulf. They 
cached their beaverskins, and found their 
way tothe old mission of Santa Catalina, 
in Lower California. From thence they 
went to San Diego, and eaused a great 
excitement there with their traps, buck- 
skins, and heavy Kentucky rifles. Pryor 
visited the Mission San Gabriel, where 
he tound Joseph Chapman, ‘the first 
American in Los Angeles,” who had 
been in the region since 1818. But 
Pryor soon returned to San Diego, where 
occurred that quaint and pretty scene of 
the baptism of the elder Paty. Worn 
out by his hardships, Paty said to his 
comrades that he thought the Catholic 
religion must be good, since it had made 
the people so kind to him, and Don Pio 
Pico and Dona Victoria Dominguez de 
“stood. as sponsors for the 
eray-haired convert who was old enough 
to be their father.”” A few days later 
the whole population of San Diego and 
the crew of a Boston ship then in.port 
followed in the funeral procession, and 
the old Kentucky trapper was laid in 
consecrated ¢round. 

After Paty’s death, Pryor and the rest 
of the Americans moved to Los Ange- 
les, and lived with Antonio Rocha, a 
cheerful little’-Portuguese mason, who 
had an adobe house on Spring Strect. 
They became very popular in Los An- 
veles. Pryor was a silversmith by trade, 
and was known as “ Micuel el Platero” ; 
Laughlin, who had asmiule anda joke for 
every one, was called “ Ricardo el Buen 
Mozo.””. They married, built houses, and 
planted vineyards. General Kearney, 
Colonel Fremont, Lieutenant Stoneman, 
and many other notables have slept un- 
der Pryor’s hospitable roof, 

Christmas eve, 1828, there was a disas- 
ter off San Pedro :the Brig Danube went 
ashore with twenty-cight men, and the 
shipwrecked sailors started for Los An- 
eveles.. Little Rocha claimed the privi- 
of entertaining them, and the old 
trappers and sailors ate a Christmas din- 
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ner together. Of thecrew, Samuel Pren- 
tice of Connecticut, and John Gronigen, 
the first German in the region, stayed 
and became noted characters. The 
former, later known as “Sam the Fish- 
erman,” died, and was buried on Santa 
Catalina Island. Gronigen, who had a 
slightlimp, became “Juan Cojo,” or Juan 
[domingo, and on his vineyard south of 
Aliso Street the Domingo block stands. 
In 1831 Father Sanchez, at San Ga- 
priel, aided Wiliam Wolfskill, Nathaniel 
’ryor, Richard Laughlin, Samuel Pren- 
tice; and George Yount, to build a 
schooner at San Pedro. Wolfskill had 
come with a party of trappers and Mex- 
icans trom Taos and the Rio Grande in 
the winter of: 1830-’31. His Mexicans 
brought Mojave blankets, which they ex- 
changed in Los Angeles for mules, and 
returned to the Rio Grande. A consid- 
crable trade, carried on by pack trains, 
soon sprang up between. Santa Fe and 
[os Angeles. The old trappers, Pryor, 
\Wolfskill, and the rest, made their beaver 
traps into pruning knives, for which the 
steel was much liked; the old packmen 
and muleteers, a few years later, were 
opening new highways to the trontier 
mines, 
fn 1832-3, still more Americans came 
rrom. New) Mexico: Joseph Paulding, 
Iemuel Carpenter, William Chard, and 
others. Also Ewing Young, Isaac Car- 
penter, and Moses Carson, a brother of 
Nit Carson, At the census of 1836, the 
»opulation of the city and surrounding 
country subject to the city authorities 
vas 2,228, of which 553 were Indians. 
los Angeleshad 46 foreigners, of whom 
were Americans. 
The second chapter of the interesting 
yamphlet history to which have re- 
ferred was written by Benjamin Hayes, 
‘or eleven years district judge. It tells 
t the quiet flow of hte in Los Angeles 
ctiveen 1847 and 1867. But by 1847 
cw had come in, new motives 
‘uled. There were more trappers from 
he heart of the continent, more sail- 
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ors willing to plow the land, and for 
the first time the American merchant, 
farmer, miner, and speculator. This 
then may well be called the first tran- 
sition period, — from catttle growing 
to general farming,— from an obscure 
province of Mexico to a thrifty portion 
of the United States. 

In January, 1847, the American forces 
entered Los Angeles, then containing 
about one thousand white people. Dr. 
Griffin's journal presents a vivid picture 
of Kearny’s march, with Kit Carson as 
cuide, and Lieutenants Amory and War- 
ner scouting for the Mexican outposts. 
They passed through Agua Caliente and 
Santa’ Ysabel, and had asevere skirmish 
with the enemy at San Pascual. After 
joining the American sailors at San 
Diego, the march was an easy. task. 
They set themselves to restore order. 
The town council of Los Angeles had 
closed its sessions in July, 1846, but it 
was re-established by an election Febru 
ary roth, 1847. The first Alcalde was 
Don José Salazar ;second Alealde, Don 
Enrique Abila; council-men (regidores), 
Don M. N. Pryor, Don Rafael Gallardo, 
Don Julien Chavez, Don José Antonio 
Yorba. The next year Governor Mason, 
for military reasons, appointed Stephen 
C. Foster as Alcalde, and dissolved the 
council, and this semi-military rule lasted 
until May 21st, 1849, when a new Ayun- 
tamiento, or council, was_ installed, 
American names noted inthe history of 
Los Angeles begin to appear among the 
office holders, — such names as Abel 
Stearns, Renjamin D. Wilson, Colonel 
(outs, C;overnor Downey, Robert S. 
Baker, David W. Alexander, Hugo Reid, 
Judge J. R. Scott, the Workmans, Tem- 
ples, and Wolfskills, all pioneers of old 
Los Angeles. Among the Spanish fam- 
ies of note were the [Lugos, the Sepul- 
vedas, the Bandinis, the Estudillos, the 
Coronels, the Olveras, and the. Picos. 
The county election of 1850 showed 377 
votes Cast. 

Los Angeles has always had orchards. 
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The Spaniards planted trees, and the 
early American settlers drifted easily 
into garden and orchard work in so 
venial a climate and so fertile a region. 
In 1847 some two hundred young walnut 
trees were sct out in Los Angeles City. 
Plums were introduced by O. W. Childs ; 
soft-shell almonds were planted by Wil- 
liam Wolfskill, who also introduced the 
astern persimmon. William) Kubot- 


tom of Spadra introduced pecans ; H. P- 


Dorsey, the black walnut; Solomon 
Lazard, the Italian chestnut; and year 
alter year the orchards of orange, olive, 
hg, peach, apricot, pear, and quince, 
planted by the Calitornians years betore, 
grew more productive and were the par- 
ents of younger plantations. Year after 
year the vineyard interests grew. It 
was a city of homes and gardens. long 
before the American conquest. The 
footsore earlier trappers saw nothing in 


the way of fruits and flowers after leav-. 


the walled-in priest-gardens of Santa 
Féand Taos tillthey reached the peace- 
ful sweep of orchard and vinevard acre 
after acre, in the bend of the Los An- 
ecles River, watered by sparkling irriga- 
tion ditches; which caused many to be- 
come permanent settlers. 

In 1851, September fst, city lots were 
sold at auction tor from $20 to $31. In 
the same year some of the principal as- 
sessed valucs for tax purposes in the 
county were as follows: De Celis, 100,- 
000 acres, Worth $13,000; Sepulveda, 
102,000 acres, at $83,000; John [oster, 
61,000 acres, at $13,000; William Wolfs- 
kill, 11,000 acres, at $10,000. 

Though land was so cheap, the. com- 
mon interest rate on money was five, 
and even ten per cent per month. High 
rates of interest began with the rush to 
the mines, When men were willing to pay 
any sum to reach the placers. 

In Los Angeles. County, as many 
know, gold was first discevered. In 
March, 1842, a Mexican named Lopez 
found valuable placers thirty-five miles 
from Los Angeles, and some $6,000 or 
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$8,000 was taken out annually for several; 
years. It is one of the strangest things. 
in the history of California, that so im-. . 
portant a discovery did not lead to a 
thorough exploration of the Sierras. 
“Tf Mexico had known the value of Cal- 
iornia!”’ historians are fond of saying® 
But is it not strange that Mexico did 
not know ? 

Education was early fostered in Los 
Angeles. Don Ignacio Coronel, who 
came to California in 1834 with the 
noted Hijar colony, was one of the ear- 
liest Spanish school-teachers. 185¢ 
Reverend Antonio Jimines applied fora 
erant of town land to.establish a college. 
In the same year Reverend Doctor 
Wicks,a Presbyterian clergyman, opened 
the first English school. By January, 
1853, Los Angeles had four schools, two 
of them Enghsh.. J. G, Nichols and 
John O. Wheeler were trustees of the 
public schools. ! 

The first four-wheeled vehicle seen in 
Los Angeles County wasan old Spanish 
carriage that the Mission fathers owned. 
The carretas, or two-wheeled Mexican 
ox-carts, were common cnough. In 1840 
Temple & Alexander bought a rocka- 
way carriage for $500, and it made a 
¢reat sensation in Los Angeles. John 
Goller, the pioneer wagon-maker and 
blacksmith, used to charge sixteen dol- 
lars for shoeing a horse. 

San Pedro, the early port, saw its first 
steamer in 1849, the old ‘Gold-hunter, 
a side-wheel Mazatlan coaster. Next 
came the “Ohio,” remembered by so 
many pioneers. In 1840 San Pedro had 
at one time thirteen New York and Bos- 
ton trading vessels lying in port, and 
buying hides and. tallow. |. By 1859 San 
Pedro had the steamer ‘‘ Senator” three 
times a month, and the overland stage 
ran from Los Angeles three times. a 
week. A stage line once a week went 
to San Diego, — one hundred and thirty 
miles. David Smith ran a stage to Vi- 
salia twice a month: © The business en- 
terprise of Los Angeles, however, early 
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be¢anto reach out for commercial power. 
“The Salt Lake trade” has been its mot- 
to for years, first by pack-trains, treight- 
trains, and stages; now by railroads in 
course of development.- Indeed, so Los 
Angelenos say, John J. Warner, in 1840 
-41, lectured on “ Plans tor a Transcon- 
tinental Railroad,” during a visit to his 
old home in Connecticut, and published 
portions of his lecture in the New York 
Journal of Commerce,—an carly sug- 
<estion of the later work of the great 
railroad builders of California. 

between 1850 and 1860 the cattle bus- 
incss Was one of the most Important in 
the country. In 1850 some 15,000 head 
were sold, at about §15a piece. By 1860, 
there were still 78,000 head of cattle in 
the county. The droughts of 1863 and ‘64 
ereatly injured this industry, and turned 
men’s attention more to horticulture. 

Another profitable business was that 
ot grape-growing. The Los Angeles 
crapes In. 1851 brought twenty cents a 
pound in San Francisco, and a dollara 
pound in the mines. They were packed 
in sawdust, and carried in_ safety for 
many miles over mountain roads. The 
San. Gabriel Mission vineyard, which 
once had 50,000 vines, but which had 
tallen into decay by 1836, was called the 
creat “ Mother. Vineyard.”’. At the pres- 
cnt time the San Gabriel region 1s occu- 
pied by immense and thrifty vinevards of 
wine grapes. Benjamin D. Wilson and 
|. L. Sansevaine are called the founders 
of the wine interests of Los Angeles. 
LL. J. Rose commenced his great * Sunny 
Slope’ vineyards 1n 1861. 
remarkable German grape colony of 
Anaheim was organized. 

Steadily, all these years, Los Angeles 
crew, and the progressive elements usu- 


ruled.. Regidor Cota 1845 had 


Hctitioned the council to order all the 
people to plaster and whitewash their 
houses because, as he said, Los Angeles 
should “show its magnificence, so that 
the traveler might be able to say ‘It is 
to be the Paradise-ot Mexico.” If he 


In 1857 the 
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could accomphish this cheerful result of 
whitewash, he was persuaded that he 
“would thus co-operate somewhat to- 
wards the glory of the country.” The 
plaster and whitewash gained the day, 
and the old Spaniard’s petition is still in 
the archives, to his renown 

But when 1866-'67 came, men felt the 
third era dawning. Stage lines greatly 
multiplied; lands rose rapidly in value ; 
building enterprises increased. Much 
more capital was invested in farming, 
water companies, and legitimate devel- 
opment of the country. The great 
ranches were more rapidly subdivided. 
The county and city issued bonds to 
build the Wilmington railroad. Next 
came banks, more irrigation companies, 
more railroad enterprises, greatly 
creased mining investments, and. the 
founding of many settlements now cities. 
In 1873 the Indiana Colony, now the 
city of Pasadena, bought its lands from 
the San Pasqual rancho. The Los An- 
eeles high school was built this vear, 
and the public hbrary founded. In 
1875 Senator John P. Jones began Santa 
Monica and the railroad there. Los An- 
celes was modernized. 

Thirteen and a half years after the 
centennial celebration in the city of Los 
Angeles brings us to the present time. 
The tull hundred years from the tound- 
ing of the San Gabriel Mission had closed 
In 1871, so that in a few years more the 
first quarter of the second century since 
that event will have passed away. Los 
Angeles,the Spanish pueblo, has become 
a city, claiming 80,000 inhabitants. . The 
annual trade reports of the Los Angeles 
papers show that between July Ist and 
November 30th, 1888, the imports at the 
port of Wilmington were 37,328,000 feet 
of lumber, 92,758 tons of coal, 594,725 
railroad ties, and 16,824 tons of merchan- 
dise. The Southern Pacific railroad 
shipments during cleven months of 1888 
were 33,798,230 pounds; the Santa Fe 
system reported 20,000,000 pounds re- 
ceived and 88,000,000 pounds forwarded. 
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The growth of the city and the sur- 
rounding country has been very rapid, 
and an astonishing increase of land and 


other values took place. The annual 


trade number of the Los Angeles 772s, 
(January Ist, 1889,) says: ** The best bus- 
iness property in Los Angeles, a corner 
on Main Street, could have been bought 
in 1860 for $300 a front foot, in 1870 for 
$500, in 1880 for $1,000. Now it is val- 
ued at $2,500. Fora lot on Main and 
Sixth that was sold in 1883 for $20 a 
foot, $800 a foot was offered last year.” 
“Next,” continues the same article, “the 
outside boom. began. Lands tour 
miles outside the city limits oe 
that were sold for $1 an acre in 1868, 
rose to $1,000 an acre in some Cases." 
New towns were laid out in every pos- 
sible location. Says the krom 
October, 1886, to May, 1887, the monthly 
real estate sales had been steadily rising 
from $2,215,600 to $8,163,327. In June 
of the latter year they amounted to e/e7- 
cnr and a half million dollars, in July 
to twelve millions; in August to eleven 
anda half millions, —a total of $35.067,- 
830 in three months, and these what had 
always been the dullest months of the 
year, with very few visitors within our 
eates! This wasthe culmination of the 
boom. It had been driven to death. 
Every one was loaded up with property, 
and was a seller — at 33) per cent profit, 
or just double what he had paid. When 
there are nineteen sellers to one buyer 
the result cannot long remain in doubt, 
whether the commodity be wheat, or 
mining stocks, or real estate. Natural 
causes produced their natural effects in 
this instance, as in all others since the 
Creator established gravitation as the 
prime law of the material universe.” 
However, continues the same authority, 
‘The intrinsic resources of this tavored 
section were great cnough to sustain 
Los Angeles under the reaction trom the 
wildest, craziest, ¢reatest real estate 
excitement. that ever attended the up- 
building of an American city. 


The boom has burst, it is true, but we 
are building up a mighty city with the 
logs.” 

The visitor tothe Los Angeles of 1889 
sees acity full of modern life and energy. 
His first impression, which each visit 
confirms, is that its newer buildings, 
public and private, are of unusual cost- 
liness and beauty. It is likely to become 
the best built city on the Pacific Coast, 
if it continues to receive accessions from 
the same class of wealthy people that 
has already settled so largely there. Its 
situation in the valley, bending like a 
crescent about the foothills, and extend- 
ing north over the lovely slopes, south 
on the heights across the river, and down 


the valley, and its many prosperous sub- 


urbs, is a situation that will always in- 
spire the architect. There is an under 
current of great industrial growth. The 
Elsinore clays are to be utilized, and the 
crude petroleum brought to the city 
on an extensive scale. The money that 
went into outside town lots is now going 
into these and similar enterprises, and 
the most conservative men of the region 
are investing steadily. When the assess- 
ment rolls of a county grow from $16,- 
000,000 1n 1881, to $107,752,703 1888, 
it is a most significant fact, and justifies 
the confidence of its citizens. 

All over the country one sees such 
blendingot the past and the present as no 
other part of California can show.  Beau- 
tiful homes of modern wealthand refine- 
ment —such homes as those of Abbot 
Kinney or J. De Barth Shorb, or the Carrs 
at Pasadena—look down on. valleys 
where the marks of the Spanish posses- 
sion still remain. Though Los Anevcles 
crowstenfold,and becomes yet more com- 
pletely the metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia, yet, let us hope, the past will rc- 
main unbroken by any violent changes, 
the Mission ruins forever “uarded, the 
ancient olives and- palms cherished, the 
stately tamily traditions of the fine old - 
spanish and early) American. tamilies 
kept up in all their glory. 

Shin. 
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INSPIRATION. AT THE CROSSROADS. 


“Twas in France, in the rocky border 
province of Bretagne, that along in the 
late afternoon of a summer day a man 
was walking listlessly through the brok- 
en stretch of forest that fringed the base 
of the low mountains. The trees In their 
scattered clumps were stunted of growth 
and secant of leafage, and seemed to shiv- 
er at every breath, as though conscious 
of the precarious hold of their roots upon 
the rock, and alert to an ever-threatened 
danger. There was no sweep of limbs, 
no soft entanglement of shade such as 
the name of forest conjures to our fancy ; 
only the gaunt, graceless products of.a 
rugged soil. 

One found himself drawn into a sort 
ot pity for nature's poor effort at adorn- 
ment here on the shelving foothills ; and 
was half moved in his instinct of sym- 
pathy to turn away, as though somehow 
she must be sensitive to-such an open 
failure. But no sentiment met him from 
the bald mountain slopes above ; no hint 
of gentle conscience from the arid plain 
beyond ; barren and bleak, even in their 
parched nakedness, they coveted no 
beauty but that of their own wild rug- 
cedness and sandy desolation, 

One wondered what unsuspected 
charm lurked in the forbidding landscape 
that had availed to draw to such a spot 
a stranger; for that the man idling 
through the wood was a strangera glance 
attested. The carefully curled locks, (it 
was still the days of the ‘Great King,”’) 
the perfumed hands, the shapely head, 
and ‘the finely arched mouth, —- these 
were the product of no hard or coarse 
surroundings. One might see such in 
the stocky, heavy-featured burghers of 
the town yonder, — far off on the edge 
of the plain, — men whom the stern con- 
ditions of the country had cramped and 
vulearized,: 


They were full of quiet curiosity over 
the stranger, these burghers ; and what 
wonder, considering his person and his 
anomalous position? It was a question 
to their simple minds how the human 
body could adapt itself to such nice arts 
and graces, but it was a problem deeper 
and more irritating how a man could 
live, and be beyond the need for work. 
The citizens of H—— were not so dull 
but that they could appreciate these lit- 
tle inequalities of fortune; and it was 
perhaps no reproach that behind the def- 
erence that his ¢7a¢ commanded, there 
should exist a little envy of his more 
favored lot. 

But their deference began gradually 
to lose its fine edge, and take on the 
blunting temper of acommoner courtesy. 
“For surely,” they had decided among 
themselves, ‘fa man must be lacking 
somewhere if the only use he can make 
of his days is to scale crags and sit for 
hours against a ledge.” 

They would probably have been com- 
mitted to an open contempt, had they 
known that the young man was at all his 
pains and labors in the search of an in- 
spiration. Inspiration, forsooth! there 
is full need, God knows,” they would 
have argued, “for a third estate, 1f our 
‘privileged class’ has come to this.” 

Today, however, the stranger seemed 
to be paying tribute to the practical, for 
suddenly he paused, and drawing from 
his shoulder a gun, sighted it at some 
thine off in the distance. But he had 
been mistaken in his hope ; the next mo- 
ment with an impatient oath he lowered 
it and sauntered on again, 

And this man that had dropped down 
into the quict community with his for- 
eign aims and ways, —one owned to a 
little curiosity himself, — who was he? 
He had been silent as to his home and 
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occupation, but he had given his name 
readily enough; and to any people less 
isolated in interests and pursuits, that 
name would have been history. At the 
capital men would have learned in 
shocked incredulity of a town so_be- 
nighted as to be ignorant of their fa- 
mous artist. Yet so it was; Emile Rue 
had come to a district where his name 
had never been spoken. Since, however, 
that was what he had sought, the stran- 
eer was not likely to cavil. 

Emile Rue was one of those heaven- 
touched men whose soul, lightly respon- 
sive to the world’s moods, had yet its 
depths that no surface force can stir. 
He was a courtier, polished, gracious, 
suave, whose spirit of camaradcric dis- 
pelled the envy that his repute might 
have fostered ; but withal he possessed 
the quiet loyalty to truth that is the last 
attribute of genius. While the volatile 
public was lauding his name, and his in- 
famed followers were proclaiming him 
the greatest painter of his time, the 
man knew in his heart that he had never 


painted. Hewasa master of technique, 
—yes. He was great in design and 


clever in execution. But the soul that 
must glow from a picture, even as from 
a human face —he owned to himself 
frankly that it was never there. 

And yet he felt solemnly, beyond a 
doubt, that under the right conditions 
he could project his soul as well as his 
skill into his work. The failure was 
ever in the conditions. The conditions! 
and to discover them. [very power of 
his mind had been set to the effort; no 
form of lite was shunned ; no experience 
neglected ; trom the brutal grossness of 
the cavail/e to the seductive witchery of 
royal dames he tested all; but no influ- 
ence had the magic to touch his sleep- 
ine soul. Ambition, honor, lust, love, 
none availed to strike the latent fire. 

With a chosen company, then, he left 
the town and journeyed, seeking tn noted 
marts and storied towers, by fabled 
streams, by famous Alp, that something 
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which he could feel; but the something 
remained unfelt. The artist was. still 
not great. 

It was in a last vain endeavor that 
Emile Rue had wandered off alone up 
here to far Bretagne. The dun peaks 
and the sterile plains had passed through 
his sight as forms; they had quickened 
perception with their shapes and shades ; 
but both alike had been impotent to 
him, for the nerve of his spirit was un- 
touched. It was small wonder that the 


man was ‘irritated both with himself and 


with the world that refused to serve his 
purpose. He chafed under the con- 
sciousness of a power that his own 
will could not rouse; of a genius that a 
foreign breath must vitalize. In the 
solitude of the previous evening, disap- 
pointed and exasperated, with many an 
execration of his ill luck, he had treated 
himself to reflections that were some- 
what testy :— 

“T have piped at the heels of inspira- 
tion long enough. I am but.a poor foo] 
led on by an ungracious jade. And in 
answer to my court she shall turn vet, 
I ‘ll be sworn, and in my very face flaunt 
her favor to another. Ay, and most 
likely with fine sport award me tor my 
constancy the. jester’s bells. A rare 
good fool very sooth. Ah well! 
I will command the license of my trade, 
and with scant courtesy upon her grace- 
less grace turn my unworthy back. To- 
morrow [ return to Paris, and. leave it 
again — never.” 

But a day intervened before the com- 
ing of the occasional coach that carried 
passengers from the drowsy outpost, and 
in detault of anything better Emile Rue 


was riveting his resolve ina hunt. But 
here again he-was unsuccessful. As he 


clambered down the steep in the full 
elare of the afternoon sun his gun rest- 
ed on his shoulder full-primed as at dawn, 
for not a shot had been discharged. 
Hot, tired, and disgusted, he struck 
across the patch of wood where, slack- 
ening his pace, he drew from his pocket 
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a well filled flask, swallowed a deep 
draught, and smacked his lips in the slow 
relish of a critic. Perhaps his despond- 
ency had reached a stage where it re- 
quired blunting ; 
desperate in ill luck, or perhaps the fa- 
tigue of climbing necessitated a stimu- 
lant. Whatever the cause, the flask was 
carried to his lips with persistent. regu- 
larity till it was drained. Then he threw 
it indifferently from the path and daw- 
dled on. 

The artist’s mood was changed now; 
he was exhilarated, he was merry, he was 
reckless. -He trolled a snatch of an 
amorous ballad,and pledged eternal faith 
in imagined goblets to halt a dozen tair 
ones in succession ; then asa memory of 
his failure surged up, he wandered off 
into maudlin reproaches of fate, which 
broke at last into the vapid laugh of the 
inebriate. Hestaggered across the patch 
of woods out into the open highway, and 
with a kind of blind judgment tollowed 
it. It led him alone for a time.in a 
straight enough course, but at last he 
became dimly aware of complications. 
here were three roads now, each lead- 
ing ina different direction,and he paused 
dazed. The contusion, however, soon 
melted into contented indifference, and 
mumbling an inarticulate It's all one,” 
he turned about, when he was. brought 
suddenly face to face with one of the 
simple crucifixes which at that time 
adorned all the public ways. The people 
about were poor and uncuitured, their 
devotion could express itself only in the 
simplest torms, so the crucifix and its 
image were rude and misshapen. Inthe 
man’s intoxication reverence, principle, 
were. stifled but’ the 
vsthetic sense had lost none of its crit- 
cal delicacy. The coarse, forlorn figure 
arred on his fine sensibilities, and he 
saw init only a hideous caricature of art, 
\moment he gazed in wrathtul disgust, 
then breaking into a shout of drunken 
nerriment 

‘“L’ ve raised: game, at‘last!. Ive raised 


the Crossroads. 


perhaps he had grown 
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game, at last!” he cried, and standing 
back he leveled his gun, and drove the 
bullets one after another into the body 
of the imaged Christ. At every charge 
the crucifix shivered ; at the last it broke, 
reeled, and fell te the ground. 

“A rare bird now I'll have to carry 
home,’ the artist stuttered,as he dragged 
himself overto secure the prize. But the 
cross was heavy ; his exertion had spent 
his strength ; and after a few vain tugs 
he aimed a kick at the rebellious wood, 
and yielding to his drowsiness threw 
himself down and slept. And there at 
his feet in the dust of the crossroads 
lay the crucifix with its sorely wounded 
Christ. 

It was early in the morning that a 
woodchopper, pausing for a quiet pater 
noster by the way, came upon the stran- 
ver still unconscious in sodden sleep. 
In the first shock of discovery the work- 
man could only stand speechless at evi- 
dence of such accursed desecration ; then 
In avery fanaticism of virtuous wrath he 
hastened back and roused the town to 
avenge the insult to the Lord. 

The stranger's sleep had been dream- 
less ; no child wearied with innocent play 
could have lain in more untroubled rest. 
When he unclosed his eyes and shook 
off the torpor of his late debauch, he was 
being dragged along the highway amid 
a crowd of sturdy burghers, and all down 
the road from the town a stream of peo- 
ple was pouring out to meet him. The 
artist shot a wondering, incredulous 
clance before him, to the lett, to the 
right ; then slowly he turned and looked 
behind. There borne aloft by the excited 
mob was a battered cross with its trans- 
fixed Saviour pierced and bullet-scarred. 
He stared at the image, and his lids quiv- 
ered visibly. The rude, deformed thing 
was undergoing a miracle of change ; 
some weird fascination riveted his gaze, 
held his eyes dilated and his muscles 
tense. The lowering mien of the mob 
was lost to him, and their muttered 
threats ; he saw only the mutilated form 
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and the dust-stained countenance of the 
Christ. Yet in it there was nothing of 
wrath, nothing of reproach even; a 
troubled look in the tender eyes, a pa- 
thos of regret in the gentle smile — that 
was all. Iemile Rue turned hastily away ; 
his brain was throbbing, his blood afire ; 
but turn where he would, the worn tace 
with its miracle of expression was there, 
and he could not escape it. Asthe artist 
was hustled through the narrow by-ways 
of the town, the self-appointed guard 
made light use of ceremony. ‘ The idol- 
ater!’ he caught the muttered words. 
“We will teach him what it is to violate 
the cross!” 

It was hardly to be expected that much 
formality would be wasted in the matter 
of the trial; still it was almost incredi- 
ble to the vietim that his fate could be 
so speedily and so irrevocably. sealed. 
The law was very clear; sacrilege was a 
heinous offense, and “¢entlemen were 
doubly culpable for crime. © In detense 
of its own majesty, justice must exact 
that the prisoner receive the jaw’s full 
sentence. 

“The court decrees therefore that 
Iemile Rue, being this day duly convict- 
ed, shall serve out the prescribed term of 
five years at the galleys.” 

Thus read the verdict of the court, 
which the listener heard as in a trance. 
But the judge (who it was whispered had 
been himself, when in his cups, allured 
to trifling breaches) was moved to. ac- 
cord the stranger privileec, —it was 
conceded then at the discretion of the 
court, “that execution shall for a year 
be stayed, if the prisoner shall avouch 
on oath to return within the time and 
yield himself tor service.” 

So it was that Emile Rue, free, yet a 
convict, wended his way back to Paris, 
the world of his dreams and his achieve- 
ments. The little settlement of H —— 
was too insignificant to have its doings 
chronicled ; no lips contronted him with 
the record of his shame ; no eve looked 
revulsion at his sm. Friends came as 


of old with ready flattery, and the gay 
capital opened its arms in welcome. 
And the metropolis was unaltered. 
At the court moved the same spirit of 
revelry, keen for rumored: intrigue and 
scandal; the same doxhommic held the 
artist circles, the same frugal thrift the 
honest tradesman. Yet to the painter 


everything was changed. Paris, beloved 


Paris, had she ever seemed so fair? The 
very beggars with their quick wit and 
rollicking impudence so at’variance with 
the turgid-blooded people he had_ left, 
srew suddenly dear to the doomed man, 
and the appreciative praise of his parti- 
sans, how he thirsted tor it now. ‘ The 
strong conceptions, the skill, the art of 
the master; the modesty and good fel- 
lowship of the man,’ —was this. the 
Emile Rue whom, as a sotted, impious 
vandal that court of boors had sentenced ? 
He was overwhelmed by the contradic- 
tions. of his situation. 

In a vague hope of reconciling them 
he threw himself. into work again, — 
surely the past. was but some hideous 
phantasm of sleep, out of which he would 
wake presently. Fle would work; he 
would conquer and be great. And his 
companions nudged each other slyly :— 

‘Ah, heismaking ready forthe king's 
prize; he is painting for his spurs.”’ 

Such was the whisper running through 
the town, and in the artists’ quarter one 
eray-beard chaffed another with :— 

“Took well to your Jaurel, Maitre; 


Rue has entered the lists, and, 


God wot, he may have tound his inspi- 
ration. 

It was atime of unusual excitement 
in the studios, for the “Great King,” a 
munificent patron always of arts and 
letters, had offered this year in addition 
to the accustomed prize a decoration. 
fo the victor he had. engaged also that 
the. successtul picture should, at. his 
direction, be purchased tor the royal 
audience chamber. The clubs had, 
therefore, one theme, one aim,— the cov- 
eted. title: 
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But the painter’s confreres would have 
found little to fear had they penetrated 
to his atelier. The palette lay at hand 
and a frame stood against the easel, but 
no brush had touched the surface. The 
artist had grown unfit for work. Life 
had become to him a grim mockery ; 
how could it be otherwise when a con- 
vict accepted homage? He was distract- 
ed; he was desperate, and in his des- 
peration he sought alternately the table 
and the bowl. ; 

“Emile Rue is going to the Devil,’ 
Paris commented, and wondered. But 
though he might drug memory and 
bring surcease of thought, he could not 
banish the presence that accompanied 
him; no liquor could drown that face, 
and no oblivion could seal the sight that 
beheld it always. 

Hfypocrisy had become at last too bur- 
densome for its victim. Up in distant 
Bretagne, through the long days of the 
winter, a man might have been. seen 
wandering aimlessly from town to town, 
creeping gradually nearer to the moun- 
tains, the days were like slowly 
tightening cord that was drawing him 
irresistibly to his death,— for what but 
death couldthe galley be to him! Every 
hour of his freedom. had become pre- 
cious, yet. he steadily shortening 
the radius of his circuit. 

One evil he had escaped; there was 
no need. for deceit now. Emile. Rue 
was back where his name brought him 
no hint of honor. But his deep unrest 
was not stilled, for outlined against the 
davlight and outlined against the dark 
rose the face he knew so well. At times 
the artist read in its grief his sin; at 
times by some mystery of sympathy he 
saw reflected there only his own sorrow, 
And gradually, so strong was the influ- 
cnce of the presence, it torced out. all 
concern for the grand city he had left ; 
for the loathsome spot where he must 

lic; for the past ;.for the future ; and 
bsorbed thought to itself, 

fhen it was, and then only that the 
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man realized his crime. He was full of 
the superstitious reverence ot his time, 
and his sacrilege began to assume to 
himself the enormity tt had presented 
to the villagers. His sentence was for- 
rotten, and hither and thither in an 
agony of repentance now he journeyed on, 
following a guide that he alone could 
see. 

“Ah!” observed to his neighbor -a 
burgher one bright spring morning, 
“that son of perdition has come back ; 
but what a vzsage he has got!) He is in 
too great a hurry to get that chain on 
his foot. IT lke him less than ever.” 

But Emile Rue had not come to judg- 
ment. Five months remained of liberty. 
He entered quictly on his old life, and 
betook himself again daily to the moun- 
tains. But he sat no longer against the 
ledee; he was at work. 

In the early summer had any one taken 
the trouble to scale the height and glance 
across the artist’s canvas, he would have 
found transferred to it the life-size figure 
of aman. His form was slight, as of one 
not fitted for heavy burdens, yet the bur- 
den had fallen to him, for he hung upon 
across. The head drooped aslant, and 
the eyes looked out upon something that 
was not disclosed. Yet one coum it 
instinctively, in beholding the counte- 
nance. The agony of the death struggle 
was there, but across it had struck a 
something that even in that extremity 
had power to lift the man out of himself ; 
to hush on his lips the groan of dissolu- 
tion and melt his anguish into pity. On 
his mouth was smile unutterably sad, 
and in his eyes the light of a voiceless 
petition. Below. were the words of his 
prayer: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do’; and in the 
corner simply a name, “ /:727/e Rue. 

Ife had painted now ; he had painted ; 
— but at what cost! He had made im- 
mortal his own sin. In the face of the 
Christ he had set the seal of a griet bit- 
terer than death, and that grief his own 
hand had wrought. Ile had found at last 
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his inspiration; in it the world might 
read torever — his shame. 

Weary and exhausted the artist took 
his way down the mountain side again. 
The glow of rapture that was wont to 
surge at thought of his awakened genius 
forgot to rise now. He was a master ; 
he was great, but he no longer cared. 

[It was dusky with gathering twilight 
as he crossed the forest, and twilight had 
deepened almost to dark as he reached 
the highway. Then he came to the 
crossroads, —the fatal crossroads. He 
paused, and in unconscious expectancy 
zlanced up. No, there was no image ; 
only the brooding sky with its taintly 
brooding stars. [Ife stretched his hands, 
and groped; somewhere, somewhere it 
must be, and he must clasp it.. Then 
suddenly it came back to him; he re- 
membered it all, and setting his picture 
erect against the base of the old crucifix, 
with a cry like a broken sob, Emile Rue 
threw himself inthe dust and wept. He 
wept like one oppressed, and weeping 
prayed, —not to be saved from man’s 
sentence, to be spared earth's ignominy, 
— but only to be forgiven, that from the 
face of the Lord he might wipe that 
haunting sorrow. In the fervor of his 
wrestling his strength was spent, and 
again as once betore, in the dust of the 
roads slept Emile Rue; but tonight he 
was lying at the foot of a broken cross. 

It was somewhere in the early dawn 
that he awoke, and was startled to see 
that in his picture was the crucifix, — 
the crucifix,—but no Christ. He turned 
dismayed, and there bending over him 
was the Saviour he had painted, —the 
same frail form, the same broad, thought- 
ful brow, the same tremulous smile, 
but lo! the sadness had vone, and the 
countenance beamed with a peace deep, 
serene, perfect. For a long moment 
upon the penitent rested the Saviour’s 
eyes, and slowly into the artist's .soul 
there crept the same deep peace, and 
he whispered, * Lord, I thank thee, for 
thou hast broucht me forgiveness,” 
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When presently he arose and stood 
before the picture, it was unchanged. 
The figure was there as'he had _ painted 
it, but nothing could shake the know!- 
edge that Christ had come, or ;tir the 
peace of the pardon. 

That day the painting was on its way 
to the capital ; the next, Emile Rue had 
delivered himself to justice. Right 
across the plain, within sight of the 
crossroads where he had sinned, at the 
foot of the peak where he had wrought 
out greatness, a galley slave was hewing 
stone for the public streets of Paris. 
He was cheerful at his task, and worked 
with a smile quiet yet profound. 

It was a month later that with loud 
heraldry into the town of H—— rode 
the king’s messenger. He had come to 
hail in his sovereign’s name the victor ot 
a contest, and summon him to his re- 
ward. And calmly from his place among 
the gang the convict spoke his answer. 

“Go, friend, and tell unto the king, 
your lord and mine, that no sword can 
make his victor knightly ; ‘for Emile Rue 
is a telon, and in the galleys: serves his 
just sentence.” 

With heraldry as loud the messenger 
rode back, but in the assembled court 
was silence as he spoke. The courtiers 
sought the king; and the king,—a 
moment he looked down, then slowly he 
raised his eyes to where across the royal 
chamber hung the painting of the 
Christ. For a long time earnestly he 
viewed it; then turning to his court and 
pointing up, * His work alone shall judge 
him, said the king. 

They tollowed the royal hand, and in 
silence read the scroll: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

Gently to the messenger the monarch 
spoke again: “Go,” he said, “and tell 
untothe convict. Emile Rue that what 
his Saviour pardoned, that also doth his 
king. Bid him make speed to take his 
knightly sword.” 

And Emile Rue obeyed. 

fosephine Bates. 
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THE ORANGE. 


THE history of the cultivation of the 
orange in California begins with the 
white settlement of the State. The found- 
ers of the mission at San Gabriel, in 
Los Angeles County, planted there a gar- 
den of olives, pomegranates, pears, and 
vranges, bringing the seeds or perhaps 
scions with them from Mexico. The 
orange having thus been introduced into 
that portion of the State, it was but nat- 
ural that its cultivation should have first 
developed into a commercial industry 
there; the proportions which it has at- 
tained being best shown by the fact that 
the shipments by rail last year were over 
1,500 carloads, each car containing from 
350 to 400 boxes; while during the pres- 
ent season there is every prospect that 
there will be in the neighborhood of 
2,500 cars of the fruit in excess of home 
consumption. 

During the last decade the idea that 
the southern part of the State was the 
only section where the orange could be 
cultivated with success has been pretty 
thoroughly dissipated. In favorable lo- 
cations along the foothills all the way 
trom Bakersfield to Shasta, citrus trees 
have been planted and are now bearing 
fruit of excellent quality. But as the 
industry has reached its greatest success 
in the south, this article will deal simply 
with the facts and methods that exist 
there, since it must be manifest that 
the methods which have proven so suc- 
cessful, and which are the result of long 
vears of close study and experiment, 
must be the best for the beginner to 
idopt. 

There is a charm about the very name 
“orange grove’ that 1s all but irresistt- 
ble, especially to the man who for the 
lirst time beholds the stately tree, with 
‘ts dark green foliage as a background 
'o the golden fruit. Coming from the 
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region of frost and snow in midwinter, 
perhaps, to be set down in the midst of 
an orange grove laden with luscious yel- 
low globes, what wonder that the first 
impulse of ninety-nine per cent of vis- 
itors to California should be to desire to 
become the possessors of so much con- 
centrated beauty and substantial wealth ? 

But in gratifying the wish to possess 
an orange grove, more care should be 
exercised than would be necessary in 
embarking in almost any other branch of 
horticulture. First of all, it must be 
remembered that exposure to the moist 
atmosphere from the ocean 1s fatal to the 
well-being of all the citrus fruits. The 
deadly scale delights in moisture, and is 
assisted by it in the work of destroying 
the trees, which have required so much 
labor and expense in bringing them to 
maturity. The melancholy array of 
ruined orchards for miles inland from 
the ocean attests the truth of this state- 
ment. It is only when the interior is 
reached, at a point where the ocean fogs 
seldom penetrate, that a place is found 
where the warm, dry air is fatal to those 
insect enemies of the tree that can exist 
only where there is a superabundance of 
moisture in the atmosphere. 

Having found such a locality as this, 
(and it is not difficult to do so, since ex- 
perience has now closely defined the 
limits of the area suitable to orange cul- 
ture on a commercial scale,) the next 
step is to find the kind of soil best adapt- 
ed to the desired purpose. While an 
orange needs an abundance of moisture, 
a need that increases with age, neverthe- 
less soil with much moisture in it is not 
suitable. River bottom lands should 
never bechosen, but on the contrary the 
elevated and dry mesa lands are the best 
adapted. A deep alluvial soil made up 
of decomposed granite, with enough grav- 
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el to allow easy cultivation, is the ideal 
spot for an orange orchard. Next, per- 
haps, (though there is a difference of 
Opinion on this point,) comes the red 
foothill soil so familiar to every Califor- 
nian, and last is the sandy loam of the 
plains, upon which the orange thrives as 
well as on the other soils, when it is 
properly cared for and supplied with fer- 
tilizing material. 

The location for an orchard having 
been chosen, the next question of im- 
portance that will present itself will be 
the kind of tree to set out. 
orange groves were seedlings. From 
the multitude of varieties thus origin- 
ated, several of supericr excellence were 
used for budding, and a number of or- 
anges peculiar to California have thus 
been brought into prominence. But 
the advocates of seedling fruit were on 
nearly an equal footing with those who 
favored the planting of budded trees, 
until after the introduction of the Wash- 
ington or Riverside Navel into Califor- 
nia. This variety, whose many surpass- 
ing excellences of quality are now fully 
acknowledged by all, owes its origin to 
two young trees from Bahia, which were 
sent to this Coast from the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington in 1875. 
When these trees fruited the product 
was of such excellence that there imme- 
diately rose ademand tor buds for prop- 
agation, and today it is conceded that 
the Navel is the orange to be planted by 
those who desire an easy and certain re- 
turn from their investment. 

The budded fruit bears earlier and 
with more uniformity than the seedling. 
The planter, provided he deals with an 
honest nurseryman, knows just what to 
expect from his trees whenthey reacha 
bearing age, of which the cultivator of a 
seedling has no security. Itis true, the 
seedling will produce larger crops than 
the budded, but on the other hand it 
does not attain maturity so soon by sev- 
eral years, while, assuming that the 
Navel is the variety planted, the fruit of 
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the seedling will not sell for more than 
one-half or one-third as much as the 
budded. 

It has been claimed that the budded 
tree is shorter lived than the seedling, 
but that isa point as yet unsettled in 
California. Certainly, so far as expe- 
rience goes here, there is nothing to 
choose as between the varieties on this 
score. The only objection urged with 
reason is that the first cost of a grove of 
budded trees is in excess of one of seed- 
lings.. Fair seedlings ready for trans- 
planting can be purchased for fifty cents 
to one dollar each, while budded trees 
cannot be had for less than two dollars, 
and often two dollars and a half has been 
paid. But the difference in price of the 
fruit of a single crop will more than 
make up the difference in cost of the 
trees. Hence, the advice is given to 
plant the Navel orange, where the ex- 
pense of so doing can be borne. 

The proper age of the tree for trans- 
planting from the nursery to the orchard 
is a subject now generally regarded as 
well settled. If very young trees are set 
out, there is great danger from loss, as 
well as needless expense in cultivation. 
It 1s far cheaper and easier to cultivate 
in the nursery up to three or four years 
of age, than to set out yearling trees and 
be obliged to go over so large a space as 
is necessary in orchard form. But this 
point hardly need be discussed, since all 
the experience in the region where nine- 
tenths of the oranges of the State are 
crown 1s in favor of planting trees not 
younger than three years. 

Too much care cannot be taken in the 
transplanting. Early in the fall, after 
the first rains have moistened the soil, 
or even before, if the land be flooded 
thoroughly, the site selected for the 
orchard should be plowed deeply, and 
even subsoiled if there 1s the suspicion 
of hard-pan. The holes should then be 
dug at least three feet deep and three 
feet in diameter. <A layer of well rotted 
stable manure should be put in the bot- 
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tom of each hole, and on this a second 
layer of soil. Then let this remain until 
spring. Set the trees out carefully, 
spreading the roots so that they shall 
lie as nearly in their natural position as 
possible, fill up with fine soil, and irrl- 
cate thoroughly. Ninety-nine per cent 
of trees so planted will live, while if prop- 
er care be not taken, often as many as 
half the trees will die the first season, 
necessitating large additional expense 1n 
providing and planting new ones. 

Irrigation should be frequent. The 
first two or three years a single furrow 
down each side the row of trees will suf- 
fice. But this number must gradually 
be increased, until at maturity the entire 
space between the trees will be divided 
into furrows for the water. In this 
respect the orange fs unlike any other 
fruit tree. The apricot, peach, etc., re- 
quire less water ordinarily as they get 
older, while the orange requires more. 

The second year after setting out seed- 
lines of proper age there will be a small 
crop. Thetendency of the trees to over- 
bear must be checked, however, or the 
result will be a stunting of the growth, 
trom which it will require years to recu- 
perate, 

The third year, if the trees have been 
well cared for, there will be a fair yield, 
and from the fourth year onward a good, 
income may be confidently looked for. 
The writer has known a Navel orange 
orchard that produced at. seven years 
of agea crop which sold for $700 an acre, 
the trees. This 1s an exceptional 
case, however. If an orchard yield half 
‘s much, it 1s doing very well indeed. 
The wisdom of singling out exceptional 
cases, and conveying the impression 
that they are the usual thing, is_ not 

pparent. 

A question of importance to the 
would-be orange grower is, What must be 
the outlay before an income can reason- 
ably be expected? The answer to that 
estion must be gauged almost entirely 
oy the cost of the land. Some people, 
‘ith much more enthusiasm than disere- 
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tion, have been known to declare that 
“naked” land adapted to orange culture 
is well worth a thousand dollars an acre. 
Their mode of reasoning is somewhat 
Because a man with the ne- 
cessary capital can take a piece of Jand 
that is utterly non-productive, and by 
the outlay of a large amount of money, 
time, and skill, make it yield three hun- 
dred or five hundred dollars an acre to 
him, .is certainly no reason why the 
original owner should demand that a 
large share of the prospective profits 
should be given him beforehand. As 
well say that because a skillful artisan 
can convert a pound of steel, worth a 
few cents, into watch springs worth ten 
times as many dollars, therefore he 
should pay tor the crude metal a quar- 
ter or halfas muchas the springs are 
worth. 

In determining the price that one is 
warranted in paying for land, the writer 
has consulted many experienced fruit 
gcrowers. All sorts of answers have been 
received, but there has been unanimity 
in one thing, and that 1s, that, taking 
everything into consideration, — capital 
required, labor expended, and risk in- 
volved, —a man would be running un- 
warranted risk in paying more than one 
hundred and fifty dollars anacre. Many 
think this altogether too high a limit, 
but- none go beyond it. With land, 
then, at that rate, the cost of a ten-acre 
orange orchard set in Navel trees, for 
the first season, would not be much 
short of four thousand dollars, allowing 
that the trees cost two dollars a piece. 
experienced men will not properly care 
for a.young orange orchard for less than 
twenty-five or thirty dollars an acre an- 
nually, so that one can easily see that a 
pretty large expenditure must be borne 
before there is any income. An orange 
orchard is a source of constant care and 
expense. There is hardly any other 
tree that shows so unmistakably the ef- 
fectsof the least neglect, or that responds 
so well to proper and vigilant care. 

Nor must it be supposed that the or- 
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chard once in bearing, the owner has 
naught todo but sit in the shade of the 
beautiful trees and pocket the profits 
therefrom. There is always, at certain 
seasons, the danger of frost ora high 
wind, so that in a single night, as has 
been the case more than once, a third or 
more of the crop will be ruined. To be 
sure, the fallen fruit may be plowed 
under, so as to remove all traces of the 
loss from the eyes of prospective buy- 
ers. Nevertheless, the honest man, 
when questioned, will freely confess 
that the orange grower'’s lot is in many 
respects not an enviable one. ., Sitting 
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up night after night watching the ther- 
mometer as it lingers around the freez- 
ing point, with the full knowledge that 
the difference of a few degrees in tem- 
perature may mean the loss of thousands 
of dollars, is not the most pleasant thing 
imaginable. 

However, even with the drawbacks 
incidental to this as to any pursuit, it 
must be confessed that, when danger 
from frost, wind, and scale is past, there 


are few things pleasanter or more prof- 


itable than the ownership of a- Navel 
orange orchard in some such locality as 
Riverside or Redlands. 


Weeks. 


WHY? 


Tur Sound lay blue and shimmering 
in the sunshine, like a great inland lake. 
Steep hills clad to their crests with som- 
ber forests pent it in on every side, and 
shut out all the world. Occasionally a 
bare spot on the hillside or a faint col- 
umn of smoke showed where a logging 
camp was to be found; but with this ex- 
ception there was no sign of habitation 
between the widely separated towns that 
were slowly growing in these western 
wilds. 

Once a week a big steamer puffed its 
way across the waters, arousing a thou- 
sand echoes with its shrill whistle, and 
bringing news of the great outer life that 
surged and struggled beyond those quiet 
hills. Oncea day atiny steamboat trailed 
a line of smoke across the water, carry- 
ing the local trafic from point to point. 
Occasionally great ships sailed in to car- 
ry off the fallen giants of the forests, 
which men had enslaved and torn from 
their native heights to be known in the 
far places of the earth as lumber! 

As these ships turned a bend, they 
came suddenly in sight of a straggling 
village lying ina cleft in the hills. A 


sawmill ground its teeth on the water's 
edge, devouring with insatiable appetite 
the monstrous logs, which were fed it 
by strong-limbed, brawny woodsmen ; 
and which were belched forth again, 
trimmed into the dress of civilization to 
meet the demands of the ships. that 
rode at the pier just below. The village 


owed its existence to the mill: without 


it there would be no excuse for blotting 
the tair scene with its ugly presence. Its 
houses climbed the hill back of the mill 
without regard to grade or street,—they 
were set down wherever their inhabit- 
ants found it most convenient, although 
they bore some remote relation to a long, 
crooked road, which led down to the mill. 
Their front doors, or back doors, or side 
doors looked more or less distinctly -to- 
wards this road. | 

About half way up the slope stood the 
village church, a shabby, whitewashed 
structure, relieved from the common- 
place by what nature had done for. it: 
Luxuriant ivy had pierced the many crev- 
ices 1n its walls, and grasping its uncov- 
ered rafters had wound them about, gar- 
landed and festooned them, and softened 
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their bare realism with grace and beauty. 
By the side of the church a giant fir had 


been topped and utilized as a bell-tower, * 


its charred column rising like an una- 
vailing protest against the vandalism of 
man. Here, too, the ivy had covered 
death with beauty, and tenderly laid its 
ereen arms about this suffering Prome- 
theus of the woods. 

Krom this bell tower to the manse 
stretched a tangled; bloom-full garden, 
where roses and larkspur, phlox and ver- 
benas, held their own against thorny- 
armed blackberries and obstinate currant 
bushes. The garden was so full of blos- 
soms that they crowded their heads be- 
tween the pickets of the fence, and sent 
their scouts:out to reconnoiter the road, 
whose dusty waste was never trodden by 
a lighter foot than that of their young 
mistress. The very flowers brightened 
at her coming. The roses showered 
her path with pink and crimson leaves, 
the poppies lit their-glowing lanterns at 
her teet, while the mignonette and vio- 
lets caressed her with perfume. What 
wonder, when her smile fell upon them 
like sunshine, and her deft fingers min- 
istered to all their wants! They would 
have been the most ungrateful of flowers 
it they had not thought her the fairest 
of maidens, 

And so indeed she seemed to even less 
partial eyes, as she leaned against the 
old bell tower, with its odorous bloom of 
the garden all about her. She was look- 
ing off across a triangle of gleaming 
water, to-the white steeps of a master 
mountain. This mountain dominated all 
the scene. It was the village chronom- 
cter, — they knew whether it would rain, 
or shine, or snow, by the veiling of» its 
face. It gave the first signal of coming 
day by looming suddenly out of the dark- 
ness ; it hoarded the last flush of sunset 
atter night had shrouded the valley. It 
velittled everything by its vastness ; the 
hills, which out of its presence would 
been mountains, humbled them- 
selves at its feet like violet-robed cour- 
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tiers before the throne of a king. The 
glaciers that lay like shields on its breast 
sent forth gleaming streams, which 
leaped from crag to crag—the moun- 
tain’s messengers to its pensioner, the 
valley. And the message they bore was 
Peace. 

The sunset lights were flooding the 
slopes of the mountain as the rector’s 
daughter stood in her garden among the 
flowers. Her gaze rested on it lovingly, 
—not questioning nor dreaming, but 
frankly as a child looks into a dear and 
responsive face. Neither the past nor 
the future held mysteries for her yet; 
she belonged wholly to the little present. 
Andit was summer inall the world today. 

“Father is late tonight ; I had better 
¢o in,’ thought the girl, bringing her 
eyes back slowly from snowy heights 
and shining water, and turning towards 
the house. But she made no haste, — 
stopping often to gather a rose or twine 
up the sprays of too ambitious vines ; 
taking a peep into a bird’s nest hidden 
in a cypress, and counting the eggs with 
keen interest. | 

“There are only three, and I am sure 
I saw four,” she said with a little frown 
of anxiety ; and then she passed under 
the vine-grown porch into the house. 

It was an ordinary Western house, 
practical, obtrusive, uncompromising in 
the matter of angles, yet its interior had 
a homely beauty quite its own. It was 
difficult to tell upon what this beauty 
depended, but it certainly centered in 
the young housekeeper. The vase of 
flowers upon the neatly laid tea table, 
the work basket tied with red ribbons 
and filled with gay wools, the kitten 
curled up in an arm chair, all spoke of 
her presence. One felt at a glance that 
the mistress of this room was young, — 
and pretty, with the kind of prettiness 
that means youth and. grace and light- 
heartedness. 

“There, puss, you have slept long 
enough,” said the girl, perching the 
white kitten on her shoulder. ‘ Some- 
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body is coming to sit in that chair, — 
somebody I love, pussy, better than all 
the world. Come now, we'll make his 
tea so he won't scold us for being so idle. 
QO, there he comes now, and we'll do 
nothing until we have had a kiss.”’ 

The rector, a little breathless from the 
climb up the hill, was talking cheerfully 
as he opened the gate, and his compan- 
ion, a tall, strongly built man, was watch- 
ing him with pleased interest. 

“So it ended by my staying here and 
making myself very contented,” said the 
rector. Then he looked up and saw his 
daughter standing among the honey- 
suckle blossoms, with the white kitten 
upon her shoulder. 

“Ah, Margaret! there you are won- 
dering why I am so late. I have brought 
a visitor to make my peace. Captain 
Stanton, my daughter will tell you how 
rare and how welcome a visitor is under 
our roof.” 

“ A friend of my father’s is always wel- 
come,’ said the girl, her face expressing 
the curiosity and surprise she felt. 

“Scarcely worthy yet the name of 
friend ; merely a debtor to ycur father’s 
kindness,” said the visitor, smiling into 
the questioning face. 

“Captain Stanton’s ship is the fine 
merchantman we saw coming in yester- 
day, said the rector, “and he is likely 
to be detained here longer than he 
likes. You will have to try the shoot- 
ing, Captain, —that is our only amuse- 
ment.” 

The Captain did not look particularly 
discontented with this delay, as he sat in 


the twilight room, watching his young: 


hostess make tea and put the last touch- 
es to the simple meal. 

He was a ruddy, tawny-haired English- 
man, and with frank blue eyes and a 
ready, honest smile. He had loved the 
sea, and lived upon it, since his boyhood. 
Home he had never known, and of all 
women he stood in no little awe. When 
therector hadinvited himtogo home with 
him, he had somehow overlooked the fact 
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that his home undoubtedly included fem- 
inine belongings. Still a man might be 
worse employed than .in watching the 
rector's daughter make tea, and certainly 
that beverage would not have been im- 
proved had the reverend gentleman 
made it himself. | 

In the next few days Captain Stanton 
learned that many commonplace things 
erew interesting viewed from the stand- 
point of the cosy parlor where Marga- 
ret presided over her homely duties with 
such cheerful energy. Flowers, for in- 
stance, had always seemed pretty, use- 
less things to the bluff sailor, —a gar- 
den full of them not to be compared to 
the beauty of the salt spray fretting the 
crest of a blue sea-wave. But when Mar- 
garet parted the pea vines clustering 
over the fence to set her plump ¢lbows 
on the top rail, and bring her face on a 
level with the red and purple blossoms, 
somehow he felt he had never before 
appreciated the beauty of pea vines. 
When the same young woman showed 
tears in her eyes because a stray cow 
had browsed on her pet rose bush and 
spoiled all the buds, this unreasonable 
son of the sea felt arise in his breast a 
strange envy of rose bushes that were 
dear enough to be wept over. As to 
walks in the forest !— he had never im- 
agined that anything quite disconnected 
from the sea could be so delighttul. 

These revelations reached Captain 
Stanton with wonderful rapidity, for his 
¢ood ship had not lain in port a’ week 
before he began to dread the day when 
the busy sawmill would have gorged her 
with lumber, and her captain would have 
to return to his first love, the sea. Not 
that he was untrue to this first love, — 
not yet; only delays are sometimes,pleas- 
ant as well as dangerous. 

It was in the second week of Captain 
Stanton’s stay that, striding hastily up 
the tortuous village street, he mf the 
rector’s daughter just emerging fom a 
small store, over whose door fwas a 
roughly painted sign bearing the words 
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MRS. MARY STEWART, 


Grocertes, Tobacco, Candy, Logging Boots. 
AS 


Miss Margaret was looking very grave 
as she came down the four steps that 
brought her to the level of the road, and 
found herself face to face with the Cap- 
tain. 

“ Would you mind telling me which of 
those articles you have been investing 
said Captain. Stanton... “Is it 
candy? If so, I'd wash it before I ate 
it, 

Margaret glanced up at the dingy win- 
dow of the little store. ‘It does not 
look appetizing, I confess, and it is worse 
inside than out. Mrs. Stewart is a wid- 
ow, and has had a hard struggle to feed 
herself and her boy, and now she is in 
evreat trouble. Her son Tom has been 
taught shoe-making over in Victoria, and 
since he came back has been making 
boots for the loggers, and has been do- 
ing so well. But now he has gone to 
drinking, and his mother 1s wild with 
eriet andanxiety. I sometimes wonder 
why it is that sin and sorrow must find 
their way everywhere. One would think 
they would flee such a presence as ¢hat.”’ 

The girl pointed tothe mountain. The 
sun was shining full upon it, reflected 
in dazzling brilliancy from its crest of 
snow. The shadows slept purple at its 
teet. The protest, as old as Adam's sin, 
darkened the girl's eyes as she looked at 
this miracle of nature's loveliness. Why 
must man suffer and sin, even in the face 
of such beauty as that! Margaret was 
stirred to the depths of her eager young 
soul, stirred with pity and rebellion. 

Captain Stanton was quite unmoved, 
cither by this question in the abstract 
or by young Tom’s delinquencies in par- 
ticular, but he was deeply interested by 


the changes in this mobile face beside 


him. 

‘IT wish you could see a storm at sea,” 
he said with more relevancy than was 
apparent. “This still, white mountain 
is always the same, but the ocean chang- 
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es continually, and then the crash and 
roar give an idea of power nothing can 
produce on land.”’ 

“The mountain always the same?” 
said the girl indignantly, “That shows 
how little you know about it. It is nev- 
er twice the same. Sometimes it glows 
and palpitates as though it were forging 
the sunset within it. Sometimes it is so 
gray, and pale, and sad, it might be a 
chost grieving over this lost world ; and 
sometimes the lightning springs from its 
breast as though it were an angry god 
avenging the ingratitude of man. I have 
seen—O dear! there goes Tom now. I 
must catch him before he gets to the 
mill.” 

Without another word, Margaret 
bounded off down the hill, jumping light- 
ly from stump to stump in the steep short 
cut she had taken to the water's edge. 
The sailor watched her admiringly as she 
waited below tor the arrival of the less 
agile —Tom, who was making his way 
thither by the dusty road. He was a 
creat hulking fellow, whose blue overalls 
were too short for him, and his boots al- 
togethertoo large. Helooked with sheep- 
ish pleasure at the eager face that pleaded 
with him, and finally he turned back up 
the hill by Margaret’s side. She walked 
with him to the door of the little shop, 
and gave him an encouraging nod as he 
went in, 

“He is safe for the rest of the day if 
his mother does not hector him,” said 
Margaret, rejoining Captain Stanton, 
“but tomorrow he will steal off again. 
I don’t know what I am going to do 
about him.” 

“Ts he yourspecial charge ? Couldn't 
your father look after him?” asked the 
Captain, feeling vaguely dissatisfied that 
Margaret should disturb herself about 
such an unlikely specimen as poor Tom. 

“Papa? First he preach hima ser- 
mon, and then he’d give him a dollar, 
and Tom would proceed at once to get 
drunk on the gift. No, papa does not 
get on witha sinner outside of the church 
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on a week day as well asI do. Papa 
takes the spiritual side of the case, and 
I the practical,—that’s.all I am good 
for,” said Miss Margaret, keeping her 
light pace up the hill, to the serious im- 
pairment of her companion’s breathing 
powers. 

As he was quite too breathless to 
speak, he contented himself with think- 
ing howmuchmore successful rectorsin 
eeneral would be if supplied with such 
coadjutors. 

“ Now I am going toshow you my fa- 
vorite spot of all others,” said the girl, 
stopping at last. “That fallen tree is 
my threshold, and this my summer par- 
lor. Shall I play spider and invite you 
in? ‘’Tis the prettiest little parlor that 
ever you did spy.’ ”’ 

She sprang over the log as she spoke, 
and seated herself on the fern-plumed 
stump that had onceupheld it. A little 
open grassy space was about them, walled 
in by fir trees. Wild strawberries car- 
peted it in every nook, pressing snowy 
blossoms close against ripening fruit. 
Moss and ferns clustered in exquisite 
greenery at the roots of the trees, athwart 
whose branches the sun shot golden 
lances. 

“| bring my work here summer after- 
noons, and weave myself wonderful 
romances, when I have nothing better to 
do with my idle thoughts. I keep an 
enchanted knight in the depths of that 
forest, and I watch for the fairy princess 
to pass on her way to deliver him. Some 
day I shall be tempted to go in search 
of him myself. Do you have such ferns 
as those in England ?”’ 

Margaret, fanning herself with her 
hat, leaning her small head against a 
brown tree trunk, looked up into her 
companion’s eyes, and met there what 
made her look down suddenly at the 
strawberries blooming at her feet. 

‘“T don't like to think of England just 
now, it seems so far away,” said the 
young man. ‘ Will you gather me some 
ferns to take there with me ?”’ 
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“Could n't you gather them yourself ?” 
asked willful Margaret; but she began 
pickinga dainty bouquet, arranging them 
carefully. Yes, England did seem a 
long way off,— she never had thought of 
it before. 

“Do you often have storms on your- 
way out?” she asked presently. “ And 
is your ship very — strong?” | 

The Captain laughed gaily, with a sud- 
den increase of color in his ruddy face. 

“There's not a better craft afloat ; and 
as for weather, we take it as it comes, 
sometimes good, and sometimes bad. 
Any kind of weather is good enough for 
me if it is not complicated with rocks. 
The sea and the sky alone will do no 
ship harm. But it’s a long way to Eng- 
land, and a year must pass before I can 
hope to be back again. Do you think 
you can remember me that long, Miss 
Margaret ?”’ 

“When you come back I will tell you,” 
said Margaret, with a smile, and the sail- 
or seemed satisfied. 

The summer days reached and passed 
their greatest length before Captain 
Stanton’s ship was ready to depart. The 
snowy berry blossoms bore fruit, which 
was gathered and eaten in the rector’s 
parlor, or under the shade of the honey- 
suckle vines. The fields of corn in the 
gracious valley grew to billowy green- 
ness, tossed by wooing breezes. The 
snow upon the mountain’s head shrank 
a little, showing dark. blotches, where 
water-rent chasms yawned. The little 
rillsthat fed the ferns on every hillside 
lost their babbling voices, and only 
dripped from rock to rock. The Sound 
was so calm, so supernally blue,. that 
storm, and cold,and winter, seemed gone 
forever, and scarcely to be remembered. 

In the ivy-garlanded church the good 
rector preached at his listless little flock, 
and helped them more in one week day 
by his example than in a year of Sunday 
sermons. He loved his simple people, 
and went in and out among them asa 
father ; but they every one stood in awe 
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of the rector’s gown. It made them con- 
scious of their many backslidings, and 
convicted them of being miserable sin- 
ners. Still they took courage when the 
rector’s daughter passed their way. Her 
smile made even goodness seem easy to 
them for the moment. But alas! she 
passed on, and then duty seemed as dif- 
ficult and unattractive as before. 

So, at least, thought poor good-for- 
nothing Tom, who spent his sober mo- 
ments in revolving high things, and his 
tipsy hours in doing low ones. “It Miss 


Margaret were always by, he would be 


safe,’ said Tom, falling into that weak- 
ness common to mankind of putting 
the possible as a consequence of the 1m- 
possible. Widow Stewart wept and 
bemoaned herself incessantly, and left 
her windows unwashed and her shop 
undusted. She, too, had an impossible 
‘if’ before her possible virtues. 

Margaret's young energy was not to 
be daunted by these discouragements. 
There was nothing passive in the girl’s 
nature, despite her training in this west- 
ern wild, where a_ stubborn patience 
marked the people. “It is stupid to 
call things inevitable, and sit down help- 
lessly to bearthem. Fight against fate, 
even if you die fighting, she said. And 
so she set herself to right Widow Stew- 
art's wrongs. 

It was the Sunday before Captain 
Stanton’s ship was to sail away.. The 
afternoon service was over ;.the rector, 
his daughter, and the young sailor (very 
down-hearted today, and subject to long 
silences), were loitering in the garden 
under the grim bell-tower, watching the 
small congregation scattering up hill or 
down to their homes. 

The rector had bared his head to 
the evening breeze, and with his hands 
behind him walked slowly, content with 
all the world. The bees dashing. clum- 
sily. against the heavy heads of the 
roses, made the only sound in the little 
sarden until Margaret spoke out. sud- 
denly : 
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“Captain Stanton, I have a favor to 
ask of you.”’ 

“Tam so glad if there is anything I 
can do for you, Miss Margaret,” said the 
young man eagerly. 

“Tom Stewart has all his life wanted 
to be a sailor, but his mother never 
would consent. Hethinks now it would 
make a man of him to get away from his 
old associations. Couldn't you take 
him on your ship, Captain Stanton, and 
look after him a little?”’ 

‘Well, Miss Margaret, if Tom can't be 
a man on land, there’s not much hope 
of his being one at sea; but if you want 
to try the experiment, of course I can 
manage it. It will bea good thing to 
have the fellow where he will cause you 
no more anxiety.” 

‘What does his mother say, Marga- 
ret?” asked the rector. 

“She will consent to anything now 
that she thinks is for Tom’s good. I 
beliéve if she made his home more cheer- 
ful, Tom would find it possible to do bet- 
ter here. But she begins to cry as soon 


as é puts his head in at the door, and 
repfoaches him with his bad ways. I 


“ain to think that good temper and 
sOap and water are the essence of Chris- 
tianity. That isnot in the prayer book, 


papa, but it ought to be.” 


“Am I to apply those remedies to 
Tom’s case when I get him off to sea?” 
asked the Captain laughing; then added 
gravely, “I'll do what I can for him for 
your sake, Miss Margaret.” 

“And all this winter you can imagine 
me comforting Mrs. Stewart as best I 
can, and helping her watch for news of 
the Sea Bird. I will read up in nau- 
tical matters, so as to make my conver- 
sation interesting to her.” 

“And will you feel interested in the 
Sea Bird only for Tom's sake?” asked 
the sailor eagerly. ‘I shall be tempted 
to take to evil ways myself if that is the 
only road to your thoughts. Have you 
no good wish for the Sea Bird’s cap- 
tain, Miss Margaret ?”’ 
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The girl did not answer. She had 
stopped by a tall rose bush, and was 
pulling a red blossom to pieces. 

“When the Sea Bird comes back 
from her long journey, will you promise 
to take passage in her for England ?”’ 
asked the Captain. 

And leave papa here alone? O,no!”’ 
said Margaret. 

‘But suppose he goes too?” 

«Ah then! —perhaps,’’ said Margaret, 
scattering the red rose leaves on the 
breeze. | 

It was a golden summer day when the 
Sea Bird sailed away over the gleam- 
ing blue water. Margaret climbed the 
long ladder that led from the rectory 
garden to the top of the rude bell-tower. 
There, leaning against the bell, she 
watched the sails lessening upon the 
horizon. Her loyal love followed the 
ship as it bore her sweetheart over the 
sea. 

“When the strawberries bloom in the 
valley I shall watch for his coming again; 
until then I have plenty to do,” she 
thought, with just a moment's fear as 
she remembered the great waste of wa- 
ter to be traversed ere then. But hope 
soon drove out fear. 

The short summer of the north rip- 
ens fast. It has reached its full fruition 
when September days begin to shorten, 
The ash trees are tasseled with berries, 
vivid flaming scarlet, which glowed with 
the palpitating radiance of a furnace fire. 


The salal berries are downy purple 
against their crimsoning leaves. The 


star-vine creeps across every path, and 


hangs its fairy festoons from each droop- 


ing twig. Bright-eyed squirrels sit 
among the fir trees, raining down a 


shower of russet leaves from the cones 
they are robbing of their seed. There 
is no wind, and yet the forest trees bend 
their heads together and whisper com- 
plainingly, as though discussing the 
change that soonawaits them. And the 
winter always comes too soon ; neither 
the squirrels nor the beautiful dying 
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foliage ever seem to be quite réady for 
him ; when lo, fog swirls up from the sea, 
the wind buffets the groaning trees, and 
the snow wraps all the woodland. Then 
even Margaret, bravest and most cheer- 
ful of her sex, found the short days all 
too long, and the mud and rain very 
dreary. | 
Much of the time even the mill was 
silent, and the mountain streams dashed 
with ceaseless iteration of purling swish, 


to meet the turbid waters of the Sound. 


The mud in the village street would have 
been fathomless but for the steep grade 
that sent it slowly downward to swamp 
the few houses clustering about the pier. 
Roaring fires of pine bark lit to cheerful 
warmth the inside of the wooden houses, 
and gave cause for thankfulness that 
where skies were so unpropitious fuel 
was abundant. The mountain disap- 
peared for weeks together, and when the 
wind stirred and rent its shroud of mist, 
it was seen to shine and dazzle like a 
pearl from the jeweled wall fashioned by 
heavenly architects. Nothing earthly 
could be so supremely white. When 
Margaret awoke on winter mornings her 
first thought was always of the mountain. 
She sprang from her bed and drew aside 
her curtain to see if it were visible. It 
was always something to hope for and 
expect in a life that was absolutely with- 
out events. She dated all her happen- 
ings from the day she saw the mountain 
last. 

Mrs. Stewart in her dingy little shop 
left the mountain quite out of her calcu- 
lations, and drew her dates from: Mar- 
garet’'s coming. She began to look for 
tidings before the Sea Bird had been 
vone a week, and always greeted her 
young visitor with an eager inquiring for 
news. Invain Margaret showed her the 
map, and explained that the Sea Bird 
would not touch land till she reached 
South America; she always felt that 
Tom might manage to write somehow. 

Margaret would vary the conversa- 
tions about Tom's youth by reading her 
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stories of marine adventure, culled from 
the weekly paper; and she even began 
«Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea,” but found that acted disastrously 
on the widow’s nerves, for she imagined 
‘Yom subjected to all the perils therein 
described. Manya stormy afternoon the 
«irl spent thus, easing the burden of 
anxiety that sat so heavy on the elder 
woman; and coming out of the shop 
before the short day had waned, would 
bend her strong young limbs to climb 
the hill to where the gray waste of wa- 
ters lay before her, mist-bound, illimita- 
ble. Thus her hopeful gaze lay upon 
one arm of the great ocean whose farther 
waves floated the Sea Bird. 

When the winter was half over letters 
at last found their way to this far north- 
ern hamlet. Tom’s scrawl came enclosed 
in the Captain’s neat epistle, so Mar- 
varet had the pleasure of delivering it to 
Mrs, Stewart, and sitting by the stove 
in the shop to discuss its contents. 
Tom's letter was comprehensive but not 
diffusive. He had been sea-sick at first, 
but had outlived such folly; was very 
well, and considered himself quite cured 
of his hankering for the social glass, 

The Captain's letter was in its way 
quite as satisfactory as Tom's. Margaret 
scemed to consider it worth several read- 
ings, and finally laid it away ina little 
jewel case which had been her mother’s, 
and which contained her especial treas- 
ures. She had no need ‘to read it again, 
tor every word was written in her heart. 

This healthy mountain maiden was no 
sentimentalist. She had her day-dreams, 
but they coursed their way through her 
pretty head while she busied herself 
cheerfully with the homely duties of 
ministering to the rector’s comforts. His 
mutton never. was underdone or his 
hearth unswept because his daughter 
had found a lover. She simply thought 
all life sweeter and home dearer for her 
love’s sake, 

The tardy spring was still loitering on 
her northward way when Margaret was 
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brought face to face with her old ques- 
tion about sin and sorrow. The snow 
had melted, and here and there faint 
touches of green were seen on the hill- 
side. March was still blustering his way 
across the earth, but winter’s rule was 
plainly broken. There was new life in 
the air, and a suggestion in the very 
silence of the buds waiting to burst and 
flowers to blossom. The sod seemed to 
Margaret to stir with rootlets beginning 
to creep ; she trod lightly lest she weigh 
them down with her foot. The weekly 
mail was in, and she was going for her 
father’s share. 

The post-mistress, who kept her office 
in the corner of a grocery store, handed 
her a little pile of letters and papers. 
She hurried homeward, knowing how 
the rector prized the news from the busy 
world he was so willing to leave. She 
would make his tea for him while he sat 
by the lamp, reading aloud occasionally 
an item that pleased him. 

She laid the letters and papers on the 
table to await his coming, for he was out 
when she reached home. The twilight 
lay green against the sky ; the fire filled 
the pleasant room with restless shadows. 
Margaret sat with her white cat. in her 
arms, listening to the kettle’s cheerful 
song, and waiting until the darkness 
should make the lighting of the lamp a 
necessity and not a willful waste; for 
she was learned in all house-keeping 
economies. A minister's daughter ina 
western village is well practiced in the 
art of living on the smallest possible in- 
come. 

The rector came in at last, brisk and 
cheerful. 

“T’ve been over the hill to Carter's, a 
five mile walk,’ he said. “That poor 
lame boy is very sick. The locust and 
ash trees are beginning to bud; in an- 
other week the forest will be dry enough 
for you to walk. Spring is near at hand, 
little girl ; almost time for more letters.” 
He smiled fondly at his daughter as he 
spoke, watching the fire-light gilding her 
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bright hair, and outlining her graceful 
young figure. 

“Not for a month yet, papa; but that 
seems a short time after so much wait- 
ing. I'll light your lamp now, and give 
youa chance to read the papers I brought 
in.” 

The rector settled himself in his old 
arm-chair with a sigh of satisfaction ; 
the pleasantest hour of the week was 
before him. Margaret came and went, 
setting the tea table, and saying a caress- 
ing word occasionally to the white kitten 
upon her shoulder. All her duties were 
pleasant and interesting to this simple- 
hearted girl. It was a sudden exclama- 
tion from her father that arrested her 
steps as she put the last dish on the 
table. He was looking at her over his 
paper, his face very white. 

““() Margaret! my darling child!" was 
what he said involuntarily. 

Margaret took the paper hastily from 
his hand, and read with dilating eyes the 


paragraph to which he pointed. The 
Sea Bird had sunk in sight of the 


shores of England, and her captain with 
ten of the crew were drowned. 

The light reeled and darkened to Mar- 
garet’s eyes. 

“T think [ must have air; let me go 
into the garden a moment, Papa,” she 
said, pushing away his loving hand. 

The stars were shining overhead; the 
tree-tower stood up in black outlines 
against the purple sky; the leafless 
bushes rustled in the wind. The girl 
leaned against the bare fence where the 
pea vines had blossomed when ze had 
stood beside her, | 

The captain and ten of his crew! Was 
Tom of the number? Even in this first 
moment of pain the girl had pity for the 
poor mother. 

Margaret never knew how she lived 
through the next two months. She per- 
suaded her father to say nothing to Mrs. 
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Stewart of the news they had received, 
until they could ascertain whether Tom 
were among the lost. The widow would 
thus be saved the agony of uncertainty. 
She kept to her:room, and sent Mrs. 
Stewart word that she was sick; but 
the anxious mother sent to enquire at 
the rectory for tidings whenever the 
mail came in. 

Spring had burst over this northern 
hamlet in transcendent loveliness before 
the suspense was ended. Margaret was 
in the garden pruning her roses, — for 
she had quite re-adjusted herself to her 
daily duties; she was too pertectly 
healthy for inactivity. The rector came 
in from the village, a little breathless 
His daugh- 
ter knew before he spoke that he brought 
her news. He put his arm around her 
tenderly. 

“Margaret, Tom has come, and he 
confirms all our evil tidings. I would 
have brought him to you, dear, but he 
was too drunk to walk.” : 

Margaret put her hands before her 
eyes and cried out bitterly. This worth- 
less lad was spared to break his mother’s 
heart with a fate worse than death, and 
her brave, manly lover lay under the sea! 
Once more the girl felt stir within her 
that questioning of fate that has torn so 
many hearts. Why wasright not might? 
Why must virtue suffer and vice pros- 
per? 

Over against the sunset sky the moun- 
tain gleamed. in robes of amethyst and 
ruby. About its lofty head clustered a 
Hotilla of fleecy clouds, garlanded «with 
gold. It looked down upon the darken- 
ing valley untouched by shadow. Across 
its unmoved beauty seemed written the 
only answer to this heart-wrung ques- 
tioning,— 

“What Ido thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.”’ 

lranklina Gray Bartlett. 
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THE SAGE-BRUSH REBELLION, 


Civit war and rebellion against con- 
stituted authorities have not been con- 
fined to any age, race, nor particular 
political division of the terrestrial ball. 
Since Lucifer raised the standard of re- 
volt against the throne of the Almighty, 
and with his legion of rebellious angels 
Was | 

Hurled headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 


With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
‘To bottomless perdition, 


the Prince of Darkness has not failed 
of many imitators. Gods have warred 
avainst gods, and demi-gods against 
demi-gods, while we poor mortals have 
imitated them in their belligerent ways 
in all their dips, spurs, angles, and sinu- 
osities, from the family row to onset of 
the embattled hosts of nations. Man is 
a pugnacious animal, His ears are en- 
trenched with bumps of combativeness, 
and love of self gives the extreme 
northwest corner of his cranium an am- 
plitude and prominence which are the 
despair of the hatter. Happily, his com- 
bativeness is one of repulsion rather 
than aggression, If let alone, either in 
his individual or collective relations, he 
is peaceable and harmless ; but infringe 
his rights, insult his dignity, or endeavor 
to assume obnoxious and disputed au- 
thority over him, and his latent pugna- 
city comes to the surface as promptly as 
the odor of a stirred pool. It is when he 
is on his native heath repelling the ruth- 
less invader that he is at his best, and it 
is in this character I desire to introduce 
him to the reader, in the person of the 
valiant Sage-brusher, striking stalwart 
blows in defense of what he deemed his 
rights, and making a castle of his log 
cabin. 

It will surprise many to learn that 
there was once open rebellion against 


the authority, peace, and dignity of the 
great State of California, and that the 
residents of that fair land of sage which 
rolls away in gray vistas from the marshy 
banks of Honey Lake, were once in arms 
against the lawful authorities of the 
State as represented in the persons of 
the sheriff of Plumas County and that 
most dreadfully sounding thing, a posse 
comttatus. Yet such was the case; and 
for fear that some zealous Saul might be 
stirred up by this intelligence to perse- 
cute these contumacious rebels, I hasten 
to add that the “unpleasantness” oc- 
curred nearly thirty years ago, and that 
the rebels are now and for many years 
have been most excellent and worthy cit- 
izens, — such, at least, as have not 
crossed the dark flood, full of years and 
honors. | 

Honey Lake valley, because it lay 
north of the Carson and Truckee routes, 
and south of the ill-fated Lassen road, 
escaped the attention of the Argonauts 
of 1849 and 1850. It is generally be- 
lieved that the first party of white men 
to penetrate that region was a company 
of prospectors led by a man named 
Noble, in the spring of 1851. They 
crossed the mountains to Honey Lake 
by the way of Noble's Pass, and then 
returned to the Sacramento valley. 
Noble was strongly impressed with the 
value of the pass as an immigrant route 
to the head of the Sacramento valley. 
He went to Shasta, then the chief town 
in northern California, and impressed 
his views upon the business men of that 
lively place, showing them what a ben- 
efit to them commercially would be a 
new route across the Sierras, terminat- 
ing in Shasta, then the base of supplies 
for the Trinity and Siskiyou mines. 
They saw the point, raised a subscrip- 
tion, and hired Noble anda party of men 
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to go to the Humboldt, and divert as 
many immigrants as possible from the 
Carson trail to the new route by Noble's 
Pass. 

They reached the Humboldt in Au- 
gust, 1852, and soon encountered a long 
train of immigrants, among whom were 
several ‘49ers’ who had gone back the 
previous year and were now returning. 
These men were familiar with the suf- 
ferings of immigrants in previous years, 
who had left the regular trail to try some 
new “cut off,” at the solicitation of in- 
terested parties ; and no sooner did No- 
ble broach the subject of a new route, 
than they became highly indignant. 
They not only refused to try the new 
route themselves, but threatened vio- 
lence to the Shasta men if they persist- 
ed in their efforts to prevail upon the 
unsophisticated immigrants to do so. 
Nevertheless, a few wagons left the 
train, and were quickly and safely pilot- 
ed through Honey Lake valley and No- 
ble’s Pass to Shasta. For several vears 
thereafter agents were stationed at the 
junction of this route with the old over- 
land trail, and succeeded in sending 
many immigrants over this road and into 
the northern mines. 

In 1853 Isaac N. Roop, then postmast- 
er at Shasta, went out with a few com- 
panions, for the purpose of opening trade 
with immigrants. Roop located a land 
claim, one mile square, at the head of 
Honey Lake valley, and posted a notice 
on the property. No actual settlement 
was made, but in the summer of 1854 
Isaac N. Roop, Ephraim Roop, William 
MeNall, Captain William Weatherwax, 
and several others went into the valley 
with a load of merchandise and supplies, 
and built a rough, one-story log cabin, 
20 x 20 feet 1n size, and roofed it with 
shakes. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of 
this narrative to follow the steps by 
which the valley became settled. Suf- 
fice it to say, that by the spring of 1856 
there were a sufficient number of people 
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living in the valley to render some kind 
of government a necessity. 

The exact location of Honey Lake 
valley was a matter of doubt. A major- 
ity of the settlers believed it to lie with- 
out. the limits of California, and conse- 
quently under the jurisdiction of Utah, 
which then included that portion of the 
“Great American Desert’ now consti- 
tuting the State of Nevada, as fertile a 
land as the sun shines upon when pro- 
vided with life-giving water. They knew 
that the eastern boundary line of Calli- 
fornia was 120 of west longitude, but 
having no means at hand for ascertain- 
ing the exact location of the line, they 
cuessed at it—and guessed wrong. The 
summit ridge of the mountains to the 
west of them formed a natural barrier be- 
tween Honey Lake valley and the rest of 
California, and they conceived the idea 
that what seemed to be designated by na- 
ture as the boundary line was so in fact, 
and that the valley lay beyondthe limits of 
California,and without the jurisdiction of 
Plumas County, of which it would other- 
wise have formed a part. They were 
east of the Sierra summits, which with 
their drifts of snow cut them. off for 
months at atime from all communica-. 
tion with the people living on the other 
side; and they naturally felt that they 
were a community separate and apart 
from those in California. These con- 
siderations moved them to meet in con- 
vocation, on the twenty-sixth of April, 
1856, and create a new Territory, where- 
in they might have a seat of government 
accessible at all seasons of the year. 

The people assembled at the Roop 
house to the number of twenty, and 
elected Mr. Roop secretary, and Peter 
Lassen president. Lassen’s name is 
familiar to all old Californians. He was 
the pioneer settler of the Upper Sac- 
ramento valley long before gold was 
discovered, and Lassen’s ranch was a 
land-mark in that region. His name is 
perpetuated in that of the snow-crowned 
volcanic peak which overlooks his old 
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settlement, as well as the county which | 


these Honey Lakers finally succeeded in 
establishing. 

This convention declared a Territory, 
with boundaries extending from longi- 
tude 117. to 120, and latitude 38'2 to 
2, which they christened “ Natauqua, ”’ 
(the Pah-ute for  woman”’). They adopt- 
ed a meager code of laws, chiefly for the 
regulation of land claims, water rights, 
and public roads, and designated Isaac 
Roop recorder and Peter Lassen sur- 
veyor, the only officials chosen. . The 
new territory embraced an area of 50,000 
square miles, including all ot the present 
Nevada counties of Roop, Washoe, Sto- 
rey, Ormsby, Lyon, Douglas, Churchill, 
and Humboldt, and portions of Ismer- 
alda, Nye, and Lander, as well as a por- 
tion of El Dorado, Alpine, and Mono, in 
California, It is amusing now to think 
of those twenty men meeting in that lit- 
tle, out-of-the-way nook of civilization, 
and forming a Territory of such vast 
dimensions ; the more so when we call 
to mind the fact that there were then 
living in Washoe, Eagle, and Carson val- 
leys and Gold Canon, enough people to 
outnumber them twenty to one, who 
were not consulted in this disposition of 
themselves; and the further fact that 
not one of -this score of law-makers 
lived within the boundaries they them- 
selves set for the new territory, since 
the 120th meridian runs to the east of 
Honey Lake. Of course, these paradox- 
ical circumstances arose from the pre- 
vailing ignorance of the geography of 
the country lying east of the Sierra 
Nevadas, and the founders of Natauqua 
neither intended to include those un- 
known settlers so far to the southward, 
nor to exclude themselves. They were 
simply forming a government for their 
own protection, and made the boundaries 
sufficiently wide to give ample elbow 
room, 

Natauqua had a brief existence of 
about one year. Before the year 1857 
drew to its close, the grand territorial 
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scheme of the Natauquans had vanished. 
The rapid settlement of the valley had 
attracted the attention of the Plumas 
authorities, and they began to take off- 
cial notice of it. Solong as it was merely 
a matter of afew people more or less 
no attention was paid to them, but as 
soon as they had property to be taxed 
things. wore a different aspect. On the 
fourth of August the Board of Supervis- 


ors of Plumas County extended its juris- 


diction over that region by creating it 
Honey Lake township, and appointed 
justices and constables. An indignation 
meeting was at once called, which was 
held on the twenty-ninth of August, and 
was attended by thirty-two men, a ma- 
jority of the actual settlers of the valley. 
Several whereas-es”’ and resolutions 
were passed, the gist of which was that 
they considered the action of the Plumas 
authorities an ‘ unwarrantable assump- 
tion of power,” as they did not consider 
the “valley in the State of California” ; 
that they would “resist the action ” of 
the authorities of Plumas County, and 
pledged themselves “by all we hold sa- 
cred to assist and aid each other in resist- 
ing any infringement of our rights.” 

Three committees were appointed: one 
to ‘correspond with the authorities of 
Plumas County,’ and “to hold meetings 
when necessary, one to confer with the 
people of Carson valley on the subject 
ofanew Territory, and one to wait upon 
Doctor Fredonger, one of the justices 
that had been appointed, and “ politely 
inform him that the people of the valley 
can dispense with his services.’ A com- 
mittce of the whole was invested with 
the delicate duty of visiting ‘the place 
of voting on election day,” to ‘ prevent 
the polls being opened.” 

At this time representatives of the 
valley were at Genoa, in Carson valley, 
where a mass meeting was held on the 
eighth of August, of which Isaac N. 
Roop,the leading citizen of Honey Lake, 
was one of the vice presidents. 

There was no question as to the geo- 
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graphical location of Carson and Washoe 
valleys. They were beyond the limits 
of California, and under the jurisdiction 
of the Mormon government of Utah. 
They were separated from the seat of 
authority at Salt Lake City by miles of 
alkali desert and barren mountains, and 
what little governmental action reached 
them came from a Mormon fountain, and 
‘Was distasteful to them. Ass early as 
November 12, 1851, the citizens met and 
adopted a code of laws, and framed a 
petition to Congress for a territorial 
government. But little attention was 
paid to them by the Utah authorities 
until the spring of 1855, when, having 
created the county of Carson, the legis- 
lature appointed Orson Hyde, a Mormon 
elder, probate judge, and sent him out to 
organize thecounty. A great many Mor- 
mons had settled in Washoe, Eagle, and 
Carson valleys, and enough more came 
that year to give them a majority at the 
election in September. They obtained 
full control of the county government, 
greatly to the displeasure of the other 
settlers. This was the situation of at- 
fairs when they were gencrously incor- 
porated into the ambitious territory of 
Natauqua by a little handful of settlers 
in Honey Lake valley. 

Early in 1857, owing to the trouble 
then existing between the Mormons and 
the United States government, Brigham 
Young called the faithful back to Utah, 
to resist the invasion by the United 
States forces under Colonel Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston. So many responded to 
the summons that the Gentiles were left 
in the majority, and so continue to the 
present day. 

It was after the hegira of the faithful 
to the Vale of Deseret, that the mass 
meeting referred to was held at Genoa. 
Resolutions were passed, appointing 
Judge James M. Crane delegate to Wash- 
ington, to present a memorial to Con- 
gress tor the creation of anew Territory 
in the Nevada basin. Of the executive 
committee of twenty-eight then = ap- 
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pointed five were from Honey Lake, 
including Major Roop and Peter Lassen. 
In the memorial were some very absurd 
and exaggerated statements, among oth- 
ers that “the valleys numbered from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty, and 
range in size from ten to one hundred 
miles in length. They are all alluvial, 
and are the best grazing and agricultural 
lands on this continent.” This was 
quite a claim to make for the Great 
American Desert, and no doubt quite 
took away the breath of the ignorant 
Congressman. The peculiar situation 
of Honey Lake valley was stated in the 
following language: 

There are some portions of the Great Basin of this 
continent claimed by the State of California, in 
which reside a considerable number of people who, 
in the winter time, can have no connection with it. 
This is the case with those who reside in Honey Lake 
valley. That valley lies east of the Sierra Nevadas, 
and within the Great Basin, and from this cause the 
people living in it have no intercourse with other 
parts of the State during the rainy season for nearly 
four months every year. They therefore naturally 
belong to the eastern side of the Sierra Nevadas, 
and on this account they desire to join us in this 
movement. If they are forced to remain with Cali- 
fornia they can never know anything about the af- 
fairs of that State during the whole time its legisla- 
ture may be in session. It is therefore fglly, and 
worse than folly, to attach the people of this valley 
to a State about which they know nothing, and care 
nothing for one-third of the year, and that third the 
most important part of it to them, 


Judge Crane's labors in Washington, 
unremitting and indefatigable as they 
were, utterly failed, and he returned 
empty-handed to his constituents. 

To tide over the expected delay in 
organizing a new Territory, thecitizens 
of Honey Lake met in mass meeting, 
February 13, 1858,and adopted a_ brief 
code of laws tor the regulation of titles 
to land, water rights, and legal disputes 
of all kinds, to take the place of the ob- 
solete laws of Natauqua. Thus matters 
progressed for nearly two years. On 
the eighteenth of July, 1859, a conven- 
tion assembled at Genoa, for the purpose 
of framing a constitution and establish- 
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ing a provisional territorial government. 
Twelve delegates were present from 
Honey Lake, with proxies enough to 
raise their total vote to sixteen. A con- 
stitution was adopted for a territory 
practically the same as the present State 
of Nevada, including however Honey 
Lake valley and all other portions of 
California east of the summit of the 5Si- 
erras. An election for delegates had 
been held six days before, at which 
Honey Lake valley cast 84 votes in a 
total of 817. Another election was held 
ontheseventh of November, at whichthe 
constitution was ratified by the people, 
and territorial officerswere elected. The 
leading office fell to this section by the 


election of Isaac N. Roop as Governor’ 


“by a large majority,” as his certificate 
says. 

Governor Roop qualified on the thir- 
teenth of December, being theonly officer 
who did so. Theterritorial assembly met 
at Genoaon the same day, and the mem- 
bers were advised by the Governor to 
await the action of Congress before doing 
anything. They passed some spirited 
resolutions, and adjourned until the next 
July, at which time they failed to re- 
assemble. 

[It was two years before Congress 
finally created Nevada Territory, by act 
of March 2, 1861, and by that time the 
creat rush to the Comstock mines had 
viven that section a population which 
completely overshadowed the little set- 
tlement around Honey Lake. The lim- 
its of the territory, as defined in the act, 
embraced Honey Lake valley; but by a 
special clause there was excepted any 
portion of California which might be in- 
cluded, until that State should give its 
assent. Thus was Honey Lake valley 
placed in the anomalous position of. be- 
ing included in a new territory while 
vet a portion of an old commonwealth. 
Nevertheless, the people sent represen- 
tatives to the territorial legislature, but 
iailed to elect county officers until the 
tall of 1862. 

Vor. 
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Alleffortsto have California relinquish 
her right to this region failed. The 
Nevada legislature employed John F. 
Kidder and Butler Ives to survey the 
boundary line, but this survey was ig- 
nored by the California authorities. 
There was a complication farther south 
which did much to induce the California 
people to hold on to Honey Lake. The 
town of Aurora was claimed by both 
California and Nevada, and was the 
county seat of two counties, Esmeralda 
and Mono. At the last election a double 
set of officers were elected, the rival 
polls being on opposite sides of the 
street. . The Kidder survey placed Au- 
rora in Nevada, as it afterwards proved 
to be by a more official survey of the 
boundary line. 

In December, 1862, for the purpose of 
forcing the issue, the Nevada legislature 
reorganized Lake County, creating the 
county of Roop. Governor James W. 
Nye commissioned the officers who had 
been elected in September, and appoint- 
ed John S. Ward probate judge. Dis- 
trict Judge Gordon N. Mott went to 
Susanville, and held a term of court. 
For several years justices of the peace 
had held office in Honey Lake valley, 
their official bongs being filed in the 
office of the clerk of Plumas County, in 
Quincy. The action of the Nevada au- 
thorities soon precipitated a conflict of 
authority, and resulted in a state of hos- 
tility known in Plumas County as the 
“Sage-brush Rebellion.” 

Among the justices of the peace for 
Plumas County in the Honey Lake dis- 
trict was William J. Young ; and the pro- 
bate judge elected for Roop County, 
Hon. John S. Ward, issued an injunction 
restraining him from performing any 
officialact. Young failed to respect this 
mandate, and Ward fined him one hun- 
dred dollars tor contempt of court. An 
injunction was then issued by Hon. E. 
T. Hogan, the county judge of Plumas, 
directing Judge Ward and William H. 
Naileigh, the sheriff of Roop County, to 
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refrain from exercising the functions of 
their offices in Honey Lake valley. 
This brought matters to a head with a 
rush, for the enjoined officials paid no 
heed to Judge Hogan’s mandate, and the 


outraged court issued a warrant for their. 


arrest for contempt. 

Armed with the warrant, on the fifth 
of February, 1863, Sheriff E. D. Pierce 
and his deputy, James Byers, proceeded 
from Quincy to Susanville, where they 
were met with an injunction from Judge 
Ward’s court, which they declined to 
obey. On the contrary, Pierce arrested 
Naileigh, and started with his prisoner 
for Quincy. Byers followed a few hours 
later with Judge Ward, but was met by 
Governor Roop and seven others, all 
armed, and compelled to turn back. 

Byers sent a messenger to overtake 
Pierce and inform him of the rescue, 
and thelatter having found it impractica- 
ble to take his prisoner across the moun- 
tains, owing tothe deep snow which had 
fallen, paroled him and returned to the 
ranch where Byers and the others were. 
Here he became convinced that the 
Honey Lakers were determined to resist 
his authority, and that he would require 
a larger posse to enforce it. He deter- 
mined to cross the mogntains at all haz- 
ards, and summon assistance. The per- 
ilous trip was made in safety, and ninety 
men responded to his call for aid, who 
floundered through the deep snow, and 
reached Susanville on the thirteenth. 

Meanwhile, the rebellious subjects of 
Plumas had not been idle. They forti- 
fied Roop’s old log house, which has 
since been known as ‘Fort Defiance,” 
and still stands in an orchard on the bor- 
ders of Susanville. Seventy-five men, 
fully armed for defense, occupied the 
fort and awaited the coming of the ene- 
my, having been assembled by Naileigh, 
who issued a proclamation calling upon 
all good citizens to aid him in executing 
the law, and putting down insurrection, 
as he officially called the effort of Pierce 
to arrest himself and Ward. Both par- 
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ties were determined. When Pierce ap- 
proached with his posse, the garrison in 
the log fort sent out a flag of truce, and 
laid off lines, beyond which they warned 
him not to advance. A whole day was 
spent in useless negotiation, and then on 
Sunday, the fifteenth, Pierce and forty 
men took possession of an old barn 
about two hundred yards from the fort. 

This was a hostile movement, andthe 
men in the fort warned him to vacate on 
pain of being fired upon. Pierce had 
not gone there with the intention of 
vacating. On the contrary, he began to 
fortify the place by using the floor and 
sleepers for barricades and defenses. A 
huge stick of hewn timber lay about a 
hundred feet from the barn, and W. W. 
Kellogg took five men and endeavored 
to haul it into the barn with a rope. 
They were greeted with a volley from 
the fort, William Bradford falling witha 
shattered thigh. The others drew the 
stick into the barn, and then Kellogg 
returned for Bradford, bravely carrying 
him in while serving as a target for the 
bullets of the Honey Lakers. For about 
four hours the opposing parties main- 
tained a sharpshooters’ battle, during 
which Judge Ward and one other of 
the Honey Lake party were slightly 
wounded. 

Active hostilities were terminated by 
the interference of citizens of Susan- 
ville, who were not taking an active part 
on either side. A deputation of these 
peaceably inclined citizens visited both 
the barn and the log fort, under cover of 
a flag of truce, and arranged a cessation 
of hostilities until five o’clock, which 
was subsequently extended until nine 
the next morning. 

During the continuance of the armis- 
tice, reinforcements continued to arrive 
at the fort, and a messenger reached 
Sheriff Pierce with intelligence 
that another posse of one hundred men 
would reach him in a few days. . 

The prospects for a bloody battle 
were good, but before morning a truce 
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was arranged, and the next day the op- 
posing parties met in Susanville to ar- 
range definite terms of peace. Sheriff 
Pierce proposed that acommittee of four, 
two from each party, be selected to draw 
up a statement of the difficulty and pre- 
sent it to the governors of Nevada and 
California, urging them to a speedy set- 
tlement of the boundary question ; and 
that the two hostile sheriffs disband 
their posses and return to their homes 
to await the decision of the State author- 
ities, neither party exercising jurisdic- 
tion in the valley. This proposal was 
unanimously agreed to, the committee 
was appointed, and the Plumas invaders 
again made the dangerous. passage of 
the mountains to their homes in Indian 
and American valleys. News of the 
treaty of peace reached the party on the 
way to reinforce Pierce, while they were 
with great difficulty and labor slowly 
dragging through the snow a small can- 
non, to be used in the reduction of Fort 
Deflance. They returned with their ar- 
tillery to Quincy, where a few months 
later in more joyous mood it opened its 
metal lips in celebration of the fall of 
Vicksburg. 
The committee drew up an impartial 
statement of the difficulty and hostilities, 
which they torwarded to Governor Clem- 
ens (brother of Mark Twain), of Nevada, 
and Governor Stanford, of California. 
These two officials promptly came to an 
agreement, to the effect that the bound- 
ary should be jointly surveyed by both 
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States ; that until this survey was made 
Plumas County should exercise jurisdic- 
tion in Honey Lake valley; and that the 
respective legislatures should pass laws 
for the transfer of judgments and to sus- 
tain all acquired rights whenever it was 
found that the proposed survey had re- 
moved any man from one jurisdiction to 
another. The California legislature 
passed an act directing the surveyor- 
general to run the boundary line, and 
John F. Kidder was deputed to perform 
the work. Governor Clemens appointed 
Butler Ives to represent Nevada in the 
survey. 

Commencing at the intersection of the 
120th meridian with the 39th parallel, 
the only definite point in the eastern 
boundary of California, they surveyed 
the line northward to the Oregon line, 
passing east of Honey Lake, conclusive- 
ly settling the fact that the contumacious 
Honey Lakers were by right citizens of 
Plumas County. They accepted the sit- 
uation, and continued to discharge their 
obligations locally, until in the fullness 
of time the county of Lassen was created, 
with Susanville as the county seat, and 
they enjoyed the benefits of “home rule” 
on their own side of the mountains. 

The remainder of Roop County, hav- 
ing but a smalland scattered population 
of stockmen, has remained a sort of 
“no man’s land”’ ever since, having no 
county government, but receiving an- 
nually the friendly visits of the assessor 
and tax collector of Washoe County. 

fi. L. Wel 
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IX. 


WHEN Hal arrived at the Emsminger 
tavern, Ca’line, he learned, was at the 
schoolhouse. He found the gnawed 
and hacked door partially open, and the 
sunlight played on the torn, broken 
floor, literally punched and ground away 
by coarse boot-heels and the silent per- 
suasion of tough little bare feet. At 
the desk Ca’line was seated. Her soul 
seemed to have been absorbed by her 
school. If her quiet eyes shone and her 
cool pink cheeks reddened warmly, it 
was when “school” was the topic. She 
said she liked the children and the work, 
but that wasn’t it. Ca’line was proud. 
She was admitted now to all the Ken- 
tucky households. She passed any- 
where if she chose; she didn't always 
choose. She toiled no more in her fath- 
ers kitchen about the wool and tow. 
Her red hands were blanched some- 
what, and there was more than one cir- 
cuit rider who paused on his circuits to 
muse a little about Ca'line. The proud- 
est woman in that district felt herself 
almost too humble to marry a minister. 
She knew about these circuit riders 
and their meditations, perhaps. Ca’line 
really exulted in all this. It was the 
school work had brought it to her;soshe 
likedto be at work about the school, and 
she appeared to be when Pete came in. 

“T come, Miss Ca'line, bout er leetle 
mattah er business w’at I’se spectelatin’ 
at de present time. Hitam ‘bout Marse 
Hal. Marse Hal, he doan’ know ef I 
come, and he whop me ef he know, an’ 
ef ye jes’ hides in de bresh dese times, 
—jes’ lays low, —dat ‘ll much ‘bleege 
me, ‘case I ’se ‘stracted. A po’ free nig- 
gah doan’ know nuffin, he hain’t nobody, 
an’ he jes’ axes some pussen wiat do, an’ 
dat’s you.” 


His rapidity and directness held Ca’- 
line’s attention at once. She forgot 
immediately his red shirt and_ beaver 
hat. He went on to say that Belleboo, 
as a rule, wanted no outsider to chink 
its cabin walls; that the Somers: men 
were men to be leaned upon, not to lean. 
But Hal had been a boy once, a sort of 
wood’s colt that nobody had an oppor- 
tunity totrain but a certain trashy black 
man who had failed. There had always 
been devils at oid Bellevue, and very 
successful devils, and they had tried to 
lead poor boy astray, —just ¢rzed. He 
had shot a man in Kentucky, and his 
scruples were preying upon him, — wo- 
manish scruples imparted by his mother, 
— which a gentleman under the same 
circumstances should not entertain. It 
all came about so because he was a boy 
who ought to be yet fishing and trap-. 
ping. And since a woman stood indi- 
rectly at the head of his trouble, perhaps 
another could sweep it out of existence. 

“QO,” said Ca'line with a gasp, ‘a mur- 
der! a murder!”’ | 


“Who said dat?” Pete answered 
boldly. ‘He mought be dead, an’ he 


Dat aint de pint. Hit am 
'T warn’t no murder. Dat 
ama big word, —a bouncin’ big word.” 
Then he added with something like 
sternness, “ You. am his cousin.” 

The possible detection and punish- 
ment of Hal had been in Ca'line’s mind, 
not the deed. She had _ principles, and 
was roughly, almost coarsely honest, like 
her class. She had heard all about 
Bellevue, but hersympathies stayed with 
Hal. The mountaineers of the border 
held savagely by their cabins. Nothing 
in their opinion could forfeit their own- 
ership to the beams and logs raised with 
such effort, and consecrated by the 
smoke of the hearth through years. This 


mought n't. 
Marse Hal. 
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feeling was strong in Ca’line: she prob- ° 
their proneness to interfere. 


ably had not a thought for Dr. Gott. 

If she had acted with her newly devel- 
oped independence, she would have 
remembered how coolly Belleboo had 
always treated her. But she forgot that ; 
she had dreamed pleasant dreams of 
Hal before she met him, and she had 
never quite forgotten them. She liked 
his reserve toward all the neighborhood, 
and admired mightily his predilection 
for work. Now that the cause of its 
mean results were explained to her, this 
conscience-diseased young man roused 
again all her old keen interest. She felt 
she must do something instantly. As 
she recalled how much thought ‘she had 
expended on this curious phase of Hal’s 
conduct and how much gossip it had 
occasioned in the Swamps, she whis- 
pered excitedly, ‘“They mus’n’t know 
why ‘twas. His goin’s on must bé. 


stopped now. They're all gittin’ relig. 
“$ubstance to show for it beyond his half- 


vion in the Swamps, an’ they don’t fors,. 
sit nothin’ o' thet kind when they git 
religion.” 

But Pete could not follow her. “Co’se,. 
cose,” he said. Popp'liny. tole him..: 
Hit mek him feel bad, hit mek him tink, 
an’ he say tinkin’an’ troubles am picked 
on one stalk. De cabin am good ‘nough 
now, an’-de big house come by an’ by. 
['s sartin de big house come. Dar 
wa'n’t no time when dar war no big 
house.”’ | 

Now that he had unloaded his burden 
into safe hands, he dropped his preoccu- 
pied air and returned home humming a 
lively hymn. 


X. 


Porp’LINY’s criticism of her brother's 
moral tendencies had never quite passed 
from her brother’s mind. Upon getting 
her books and partially satisfying her, 
he fancied there ought to be no further 
sround for criticism. But he always re- 
maineduncertain. Ca’line’s observations 
brought it back to him. His first sen- 
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sation was to curse women generally for 
But when 
he went off to the pasture, the cool 
grass, the cool trees, the light shadows, 
the playful, plump horses, —all these 
things calmed him. 

He had grown much older in two 
years. He was moodily stern, but the 
strength in his features was not com- 
posed; it promised gustiness. He had 
been fond of sports; bees, cards, races, 
had strong charms for him. Asa mat- 
ter of duty, he had given them up on 
coming to Indiana; later as a matter of 
inclination. He allowed the dull routine 
of farm work to precede all else. He 
was unable to rest easily as other men 
did. Generally there was something to 
do; if not, he made work. An uneasy 
conscience urged him on at first ; later it 
‘grew into a powerful habit. 

His work was not congenial. He ac- 
knowledged to himself that he had little 
dhoused corn. He knew it was uncon- 
‘genial from his pleasure at Popp’liny’s 
readings and dramatizations, and the 
reluctance with which he saw his few 
visitors depart. But here duty began. 
The men who came talked, said things 
that stung a man’s heart; if he sat among 
the women he had thoughts. It was 
against Hal's principles to “think.” 
Thinking was to him not a hard-headed 
encounter with farm problems, but with 
memories. 

His views of Belleboo had become of 
the narrowest. In Kentucky he had 
planned its fields, its pastures, its great 
yard, its house angles, even its bee house. 
In Indiana he had decided if a man could 
keep clear of a mortgage, a cabin was 
eood enough to house him. 

The murder of Dr. Gott never directly 
troubled him. Consciences were not sen- 
sitive on such matters at that time. [If 
they had been, he would probably still 
have held it was rtght for him to avenge 
a wrong that had sat upon the threshold 
of his existence and threatenedto shadow 
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half, if no more, of its length. His mother 
had taught him man-killing was wrong ; 
but she was not practical. There was 


something eccentric and needless in her | 


fashion of scalding a milk crock. Yet 
the thing haunted him. 

The truth was he was superstitious. 
He was well nigh certain, for instance, 
that the devil sojourned in fiddles. His 
mother said so, and his father disliked 
those instruments, and they had never 
been permitted about Bellevue after 
Squire Somers’ death. He had incurred 
Gott’s ill-will. Any rather odd misfor- 
tune he attributed to the dead man. 
Why was he so moody and indrawn? 
Where had his gay laugh and quick word 
gone? Why had all his plans for Belleboo 
fallen away to nothingness? Why was 
he unpopular? Why was Pete stricken 
so dumb? The old man worked harder 
and sang less, —and prayed less. 

Hal had allowed himself to think of 
these matters only covertly. Some of 
them he had ceased considering alto- 
gether as time progressed, and he grew 
familiar and careless with them. 

Poppliny’s strictures stirred him, but 
he reflected that she was a wild child, 
talking to be heard. It was different 
with regard to Ca’line. She was slow 
and sure of speech. Her calm eyes 


seemed to see all she said as powerfully - 


as she expressed herself. Then he 
looked back upon the cabin, and recalled 
how the wind stirred in the cracks, how 
the roof leaked, how the rocky path to 
the spring was dangerous in winter for 
the women. No, Ca’line had not spoken 
inmalice. She hadn't said enough. He 
thought she might have added that there 
was n't afarm in the swamps with poorer 
actualities. | 

He groaned and hid his face in his 
hands; he had no tears to shed this 
time. It was only a dull repetition of 
the close of many self-communings ; he 
would go back to the cabin presently 
and go to bed. 

Then he heard Pete coming up the 
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path. His face was aglow with warmth 
and satisfaction. Hal fell off the high 
fence where he had sat all the after- 
noon, and accompanied him back to the 
cabin. Popp'/liny .came out in a dirty 
calico, her bare feet briar-scratched and 
bruised. She came to offer her brother 
an infrequent caress, and as she ran on 
before them, Hal said abruptly, “‘ You 
pray a heap now, Uncle Pete?” 

The old man looked confused. 
Marse, I—I—” 3 

“T reckon youd better rattle off some- 
thin’ fur Popp’liny now an then, —an’ 
me too, p’raps. Seems ’s if somethin’s 
come over me at th’ present time. — 
D’ ye ever hearn tell o’ this place bein’ 
ha'nted ?”’ 

“Good Laud,” ejaculated Pete, ‘“ who 
tole yer? Nobody said nuffin ’bout 
ha’nts when we arriv’ hyar.”’ 

“T reckon tain’t,’ muttered Hal. “ Hit 
air #2¢e,— jes’ ez I knowed.”’ 


“Well 
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Ir was well Ca’line interfered when 
she did. All the Emsmingers were sup- 
posed to supply their lack of beauty with 
common sense. It was her good fortune 
to possess both. She was a brave little 
woman to undertake what she did; to 
handle the master’s secrets, never’ So 
daintily, in his own house; to. broach 
his faults beneath his frown; to develop 
a plan in which she was the main con- 
stituent, who had never been cordially 
welcomed at Belleboo. 

She had been no farther from home 
than to Indianapolis, though that was 
considered quite an accomplishment for 
a Swamp girl. It had broadened her 
relatively only. The philosophy dis- 
cussed at the supper tables in the dis- 
trict was not elevating. She had little 
indeed but native common sense—in- 
tinct —to guide her in this matter. 

It was some three weeks succeeding 
Pete's visit ere she completed her plan. 
She went to Belleboo on Sunday. She 
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dressed carefully and made herself a cup 
of tea to strengthen her. Tea was a 
luxury, of course, and supposed to pos- 
sess wonderful stimulating properties. 
She had figured out every word she would 
say to Hal, every word she imagined he 
could say to her, and repeated it all while 
riding to Belleboo. | 

Hal handed her out of the great Vir- 
vinia rocker with a natural grace Ca’line 
was not prepared for. Her color flut- 
tered and she twined her bonnet strings 
on her fingers. | 

She had always been synonymous to 
Hal with curly, red hair, and plump 
neck. His first impression had grown. 
He admired her independence and en- 
ergy ; but it was a chief and soothing — 
perhaps because so rare —pleasure, to 
study the rich harmony of her head. He 
noted her dilated eyes and reddened 
cheeks as improving new phases of this 
harmony, without troubling himself why 
they were. 

She was direct at all times, and began 
without any preliminaries : 

‘‘Pete was down to see me ‘bout three 
weeks ago. He was troubled in his min’ 
an’ hev been these two year, an’ seein’s 
[| was the knowin’est blood-kin ye had 
roun’ hyar he reckoned he'd come to 
me, an’ I’m glad he hev.. I reckon I’m 
the person ye want jes’ now. Co’'se I 
knew-all *bout Belleboo long back yon- 
der, but he tole me ye shot the man. 
I’m not sayin’ it war n’t right or wrong. 
I don’t blame ye much. That ain't the 
question. I reckoned it kinder hung on 
yer min’, an’ pestered an’ frustrated ye, 
as I’ve been myself now an’ then. What 
[ hed in my min’ was to set it right ef I 
could. I’m goin’ to Kentucky in the 
summer— school closes then—to see 
some 0’ maw’s folks. Mason won’t be 
outen my way,thinks I. Spos’n I drap 
down thar an’ see ‘bout Mr. Gott. He 
may be dead, an’ he mayn't. Thet’s for 
me to occupy myself with. Ef he ain't, 
why jes’ keep outen his way. Shootin’s 
is common. Ef heair,—I reckon work”’ 
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— she paused for some reason here and 
he broke out instantly. 

“Work! Inever quit workin’, ef thet’s 
what ye mean. I hev kep’ hit up an’ up. 
Look at my hands, corded an’ knobbed 
an stiffenin’. Don’t they tell how ’t was ? 
Sometimes | want ter be sick. I want 
ter. Seems nothin’ ’ud suit me so well’s 
a sick spell, but I hold out. Seems ter 
me I’m doin’ all a man kin do.”’ 

Ca’line remembered all she had said 
tohissister. She flushed, and was silent 
a moment with sympathetic pain. 

“I often hear the folks remarkin’ on 
your abilities of work. I’ve hearn of 
folks thet had sleeps, sleeps thet air 
sleeps, though folks aroun’ ain't certain 
ef their sleepin’. There air sich sleeps, 
I Mebbethisis one. Ain’t your 
sensations some sich?” 

She paused but he did not answer, and 
she went on, too glad of the eager atten- 
tion with which he followed. He had nev- 
er spoken on this matter; there was no 
one to hear. Pete, once so troublesome, 
had changed since Hal came to Indiana. 
He avoided all mention of the old plan- 
tation. Now that the master’s opportu- 
nity had come, thoughts crowded up for 
utterance, tumultuous and angry, and 
throttled him. 

“T reckon they air, but co’se you did 
n't know it. I heerd paw say befo’ you 
came out hyar thet you was about one 
of the liveliest young planters on the 
Ohio. Co’se ye could n't change unless 
you was ha’nted. I never seen any of 
them things, an’ till I do—” 

‘““Mebbe thet 's it,— ha’nts.”’ 

She stopped in astonishment. The 
superstition broke slowly on her clear 
common sense, but her eye sparkled as 
she caught his meaning. If that were 
all his trouble! 

“TI do declare, thet might be it,” she 
said, slyly. ‘I never thought of it. 
Thet an’ sleeps, thet ’s jes’ it.”’ 

Then she paused again. She had not 
repeated any of this on her way to Belle- 
boo, and she was painfully careful of 
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every new word. “Hev ye thought of 
it long ?”’ 

“ All the time,” he said mournfully. 
“T was hopin’ nobody knowed it but me. 
It’s ha’nts, ’cause in’ Kintuck I war 
right smart an’ quick at seein’. I didn't 
do any slop work up thar. I've figured 
it all out, an’ it’s ha’nts.”’ 

She was on the point of uttering a 
good old monosyllable of contempt, but 
checked herself. ‘An’ ef thar wasn't 
any ha’nts?” 

“T’ve been considerin’ thet ‘bout a 
month now,— what doef thar wa’ n't. 
Co’se it’s nouse trying while it’s aroun’. 
I did try, I reckon, ‘cause I /azn't been 
slouchin’ these two year, but what's a 
human person ‘longside one of ‘em? I 
reckon I've found out these two year. 
It’s his’n, though Gott never hated me 
pintedly. He was jes’ a graspin’ ol’ 
hog, thet were all. I’ve been hopin’ 
these two year would about end hit all.”’ 

“Well, I'll see for ye. My bein’ your 
cousin makes it seem ’s if I ought to. 
Don't let Une’ Pete be settin’ roun’, 
Thar a heap to do ‘bout a place, ha’nts 
or no ha’nts, an’ sence you took my re- 
marks tother day ‘bout Belleboo in the 
right sort, I reckon I ‘aid a little too 
mech. I ought to tell ye thar ‘sno end to 
th’ heaps to do ‘bout this place. I been 
thinkin’ a long time ‘bout Popp'liny an’ 
you. Now, [always foun’ folks comin’ 
up from the South kinder leanin’ an’ 
helpless when they started in hyar, — 
less thar ’s a whole kit an’ capoodle in 
one family, a dozen of You ain’ta 
special exception, nor Popp'liny. You 
want mo’ fam'ly, Hal Somers. You act’- 
ally need mo’ fam 'ly,an’ it jes’ occurred to 
me to say so. Bein’ so carried away by 
trouble, you might n't a thought it.”’ 

“Women folks might hev scruples,” 
he said, indifferently. “They gen'lly 
do,an’ I would n't marry a woman ‘thout 
tellin’ her. It ‘ud make two ha’nts; 


thet ‘s too mech tur any human person.”’ 
But they ‘d know.” 
‘You mean yo'self he asked quick- 
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ly, turning his bold -blue eyes full upon 
her. | 

Ca’line quailed and sought refuge with 
her bonnet strings. ‘‘ You hearn what 
I say,” she answered contusedly. 

He flushed crimson and twisted about 
in his chair. ‘Scruples air on my side,’ 
he said, humbly. “ P’raps I thought on 
hit, Ca’line, a long time back yonder ; 
pf raps \ did, but I das n’t tell you every- 
thin’ then. You was spinnin’ an’ weavin,’ 
an’ seems terme women’s intellec’s gits 
ez crinkly ez th’ wool when they stick to 
the kitchen long. I seen maw git so. | 
was afeard how you'd take it. Pete’sa 
heap bolder’n I am, —I wouldn't ’a’ 
dared hit.” 

“Well, we won't mention hit no mo’. 
It jes’ occurred to me in a frien’ly way 
now, 

He made no answer; in_ fact, turned 
his face away. It reminded her of her 
first reception at Belleboo; this quict, 
superior reserve of the Somers’s always - 
confused and chilled her. She arose 
hastily, dismayed and shamed, and with- 
out speaking or attempting to mount, 
led her horse away towards home. 

She felt very uncertain as to the suc- 
cess of her plan. She had concluded 
that a masterful conscience lay back 
of Belleboo’s condition. She had not. 
thought of ha’nts, —in fact, had consid- 
erable contempt tor them; but it might 
prove a very profitable delusion because 
it was no worse. She would encourage 
it. She hardly hoped to find Gott alive ; 
Kentucky young men were rarely poor 
or uncertain shots. She intended to tell 
Hal frankly if Gott were dead, though it 
would hardly mend matters at Belleboo. 

It was necessary to infuse new life into 
the farm. It was her duty or the duty 
of some other young woman to under- 
stand Belleboo, and who understood it 
so well as herself ?. She was proud ot 
this sensitive melancholy displayed by 
Hal. It betrayed a vein foreign to the 
commoner coarse temperament about 
her. It was superior; but while it might 
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be possible, graceful, and successful, ina 
planter, the most practical of tempers 
was needed by an Indiana farmer, or as 
she would have expressed it, a ‘ swamp- 
er.” She knew little of her State beyond 
the swamps. In them were men grown 
rich on hogs, cattle, rented fields, and 
big harvests. If it lay within her power 
she would see Belleboo’s master one of 
such. | 

She went home much discouraged and 
quite tearful, and did not go to the farm 
again. When vacation came,—and it 
came early, and was of vast extent, — 
she was prepared to leave for the South, 
when one of her sisters, and then she 
herself, was seized by the plague of the 
swamps, the chills and tever. 

She suffered severely for weeks, until 
it was too late to make her visit. She was 
disappointed, with that curious, patient 
disappointment that concludes “nex’ 
year: will do. jes’ as: well.” 


Popp'liny 
‘sat up” with her a good deal, and when 
Ca'line was about well she sent word by 
her to Hal that “she'd go certain nex’ 
year ef all th’ chills an’ fevers went too.”’ 


XII. 


SHE kept her word. She anda younger 
brother departed the next spring, mount- 
cd on their respective horses, with saddle 
bags loaded ‘down with presents, and a 
plentitude of money, for those times, to 
spend by the way. ‘ You tell your 
brother,’ she said enigmatically to Popp- 
liny prior to leaving, “thet I’m goin’ 
clean to Kentucky — for a purpose, —a 
purpose, ye un’stan’.” 

There was no appreciable change in 
clleboo, Its dull life was milled out 
through the hot, long days, and cold, 
short days, as was swamp life in general. 
lhe children seemed the one germ of 
<rowth, Popp'liny, true to Southern tra- 
dition, was running up tall, and dark, 
and thin. Her black hair blew about her 
like a savage’s, her dresses were yet 
brown and dirty. Like a thousand other 
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vacant, idling, Southern girls she was 
almost handsome, and her proud, discon- 
tented, graceful indolence worked like 
a charm among the young men from 
twenty miles around, whose regular at- 
tendance at meetin’ originated in a very 
doubtful devotion. Hal was carefully 
turning his attention to her share of the. 
estate; while he watched admiringly her 
rapid, pallid, slender budding. 

He and Pete had returned to their old 
confidential relations, or something near 
it. He showed the delighted old man 
again and again at unconscious moments 
how his heart had lightened. He had 
told Pete of Ca’line’s visit and her inten- 
tions.: He added when Popp'liny brought 
him her first message : 

‘“T’m waitin’ now, Uncle Pete. I done 
a heap of it already, but a year mo’ ain't 
nothin’ mech. I’low dad waited all his 
days, but I b’lieve thar’s mo’ waitin’s 
‘none. I know what my waitin’ means.” 

And Pete nodded his head in silence. 
He believed his active mental labors on 
earth about finished. He had fulfilled 
the ‘ol’ Marse’s’’ commands according 
to his light. It was his duty now to nod 
his head while others talked. Hal had 
given him his “patch of ground” join- 
ing the pasture, and log by log he was 
raising a cabin for his family against the 


time the “big house”’’ should come. 


Hal had not been angry with Ca’line’s 
interference. He was glad to have some 
one talk to him, to talk in return, to jus- 
tify himself, and to be sympathetically 
understood. He had not thought of 
making certain if Gott were dead, but it 
was a good idea. It was that he was 
waiting for. 

He yet believed in ha’nts, for their es- 
sence was yet about him. So he would 
not attempt any improvements 
could n’t succeed. He said little more 
than that, but he did less “ bresh grub- 
bin.”’ Perhaps he was thinking more. 
There were times when his “ways” pos- 
sessed him weeks at a stretch. Again, 
his nature re-asserting itself, he even 
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laughed a little sinisterly at Ca’line’s 
grave notion of marrying to guide him. 
His opinion of school-marms and women 
wholed in prayer was not flattering. He 
never attempted to prune Popp’liny’s 
mind in but one direction, and then 
against female deacons. Ca'line was 
confessedly an exception, for several 
excellent reasons. Ca’line could never 
be a deaconess. But he made a mental 
note of his duty to draw, when the time 
came, a distinction between the young 
woman, autocrat of her two school 
benches, and the wife of a big, busy 
farmer. 

Nevertheless his affection for Ca’line 
grew. He had heard much of her, 
though he saw her so rarely. She was 
popular, and that pleased him. For one 
thing he was leaning on her then. He 
felt his life was rising to a crisis, and 
(inconsistently) its turning depended on 
her. In pity to himself he thought of 
her with special tenderness. 


THE six months of waiting passed eas- 
ily, but in the fall he began to get anx- 
ious. He wanted Ca’line to come back. 
He was thinking a good deal of the farm, 
and in none of his considerations which 
he still threw into the future did he for- 
get her. He did not wish to shorten 
her rare visit, and for that alone refrained 
from sending imperative protests at 
her long tarrying down tothe Emsmin- 
ger farm, to be forwarded of course by 
letter to her. 

Finally, inthe frosty fall, she returned. 
A farmer left news at Belleboo that she 
had passed him on the road. 

Hal went over immediately. The 
horses were at the door, their saddle- 
bags ripped from them, and at the en- 
trance of the passage stood his Uncle 
Ben, working some tobacco round in one 
hand, preparatory to a smoke. 

“Hev ye seed Ca’line?” he asked, 
closing up his shrewd little eyes, and 
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using the identical words he had ad- 
dressed to Popp'liny. 

“T’m goin’ ter.”’ 

“She knows everything,” the father 
continued, nodding his head. ‘“ That gal 
knows everything.” 

The passage-way was filled already 
with its winter storage of farm imple- 
ments. The tow, and peppers, and 
pumpkins, swung together in amicable 
groups from the rafters of the kitchen, 
where stood all the children, twelve of 
them, just as Popp’liny had seen them. 
They were discussing and disputing over 
their presents from Kentucky. Ca’'line 
stood by, her brown riding-pelisse muddy 
and stained, and hearing Hal’s quick 
steps she flushed scarlet, as she turned 
with her monosyllabic little laugh. 

‘she said,.“‘I seen .a friend: of 
yours in Kintucky, an’ he sent you word 
he was glad you was prosperin’. Leas’- 
ways I reckon he. did, —he looked well 
enough to hev so done.” 

This satisfied Hal, if he needed any 
satisfaction ; for his conscience had wan- 
dered far from that point. He was 
sociable enough to “set up” to supper, 
but thirteen licensed tongues left him 
small chance to speak with Ca’line. 

In a few days however she recounted 
to him the incidents of her journey. She 
said as little as possible of old Bellevue. 
The mention of it saddened and dark- 
ened him. “Jim ‘lowed I was crazy 
‘cause I went two days outen our road. 
But I tole Jim to shut up,— thet I wanted 
to see th’ plantation. He ‘lowed I was 
an airy fool, but I "lowed Iwas n't. The 
ole man war hurted, an’ mopin’ a con- 
sid’ble time. He's got a hitch in his 
trot now; I seen him. No, you need n't 
min’ ‘bout bein’ obleeged. It ain’t any- 
thin’ but blood-kin’s duty. I wish I 
could ha’ known a long time back yan- 
der.” Then she inquired timidly how 
he'd been holding himself. 

“Well, I’m fattenin’ a big drove o’ 
hogs; me and Pete ']l hev to go ter Chi- 
cago thiswinter with ’em an’ some wheat. 
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Then I ast th’ ole, tall cyarpenter up at 
Crawfordsville t’ other day ‘bout a house, 
an’ showed him my idee with a Jead-pen- 
cil. Co’se you'll hev to make up yer 
min’ now bout it, an’ the fixin’s ye want 
tacked on.”’ 

This graceful acknowledgment of her 
rizhts to share in the future of Belleboo 
immediately confused Ca’line. | 

“Well,” she stammered, “I didn’t 
mean anythin’ ——”’ 

“Ve didn’t ?”’ he queried boldly ; “I 
thought yeallays meant your word. The 
hogs ‘ll bring money enough to start the 
house good, and I got money anyway. 
I aint a pore husband, Ca’line; I may 
be a poor sort of man, but I ain't felt so 
this year. 
any ha’nts—they might ‘a’ been ye 
know —there air sich things—they 
went away or got skeered.”’ 

“T reckon,” she said, not considering 
it necessary to contest the point. 

Ile seemed confident, even insistent, 
now. His nature had rebounded. The 
lishtsomeness, and with it the grace and 
youth that had made up the young plant- 
er, were alive again. Ca’line’s serious- 
ness seemed: beside him, she thought, 
mere stupidity, and this sense made her 
paintully shy. She immediately began 
confiding, leaning, and depending. As 
his buoyancy rose, her natural strength 
sank. She dutifully renounced any right 
to think about the house. She even sug- 
gested that the cabin was good enough, 
that a house was a great undertaking. 

“Now I thought you was settin’ yer 
min’ fura house. Mine’s sot. Ye want 
nooks fur the noggins an’ crocks, chests, 
an drawers, an’ presses.” 

But she blushed and then looked seri- 
ous, nodded her -head and whispered, 
“Ya’as,” altogether as-one of the shy 
maidens attending her school might 
have done... 

Ifer manner did more to recall Hal’s 
dominating temper than any pleasant 
report from Kentucky could have done. 
licre was something to work on, to 
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mould, more pliable, more responsive, 
more satisfactory than Belleboo could be. 

Ca’line’s mother immediately noted 
this unfolding phase of the girl’s nature 
and shook her head. 

“T’m done bearin’ children, Ca’line,”’ 
she said gravely. “Thank th’ Laud my 
sher o’ thet labor is finished. Outen my 
’speriences, then, I tell ye to peart up 
‘bout thet thar house, and every weed 
thet goes inter the groun’ aroun’ hit. 
This meek an’ lowly sperit ain’t nat’lly 
in ye,no mo’n’tis in him, Pussons kin 
see thet crappin’ up in yer eye an’ wide- 
standin’ noses. But he’ll think ’tis. 
He'll want hit ter so be ‘fore long sence 
yer a min’ ter ’low hit now.” 

Ca’line’s eyes were shining ; they grew 
wide. It was something serious when 
her mother drew conclusions from her 
experiences, and mentioned 
thankfully that the work of her life — 
motherhood —was about completed. 
Then she smiled again. She was confi- 
dent and proud of her husband and new 
home, and had no time to stop and listen 
to her mother droning over the blue-pot. 


XIV. 


THEY were married with all the ec/at 
of prosperous swampers. Her dower 
was the half of a quarter section, cleared 
and fenced. The wedding and the “in- 
fare’’ extended over a week. 

Pete and his family went to their new 
cabin, but Popp’liny was quite content 
to remain amid her usual surroundings. 

“T reckon it’s safe,” she said frankly 
to Ca’'line, “I never hearn any pusson 
remark that Hal’s intellec’ war n't fust- 
rate. You air blood-kin,—that ’s bet- 
tern a prancin’ young woman with a 
kit and posse of prancin’ folks taggin 
‘long. I don't objec’ ter folks, but I de- 
spise these young women from any- 
whars. I reckon you’re safe ’nough, 
though why Hal up an’ got married I’m 
shore I kain’t see. Men air the rampin’- 
est’ fools.”’ 
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‘‘Co’se it’s safe,” replied Ca’line brisk- 
ly. | 

Her heart, and head too, were full of 
dreams, generally rather tangled, tor 
they were liable to explode their brief 
existence against Hal’s bluff domination, 
and so were a little slow in developing 
into their full flush. . 

The cabin would be their home for 
several years to come. The foundation 
of the new house was not laid till late in 
the spring, and it would require at least 
three years tocomplete it. It wasto be 
ceiled and plastered, with blue ash floors, 
and maple, cherry, and oak, making up 
its frame. | 

Its one carpenter comfortably ham- 
mered, talked, smoked, meditated, dozed, 
and planed. The house really went on 
only when Hal and Pete found time to 
work on it ; but Ca’line insisted that, by 
fattening the carpenter and so keeping 
the plan alive, she herself had built the 
house. 

When the time came, she hammered, 
plastered, and painted, through all her 
spare moments. They were few enough. 
She had no aid but the derelict Popp’- 
liny ; there were hired men about the 
place more or less all the year; there 
were the cows, the geese, the chickens, 
the garden, the smoke-house and spring- 
house, the wool and the tow,—all to be 
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attended to by her, and in addition the 
infinitesimal duties about the cabin, the 


rotten, reeling, windy, smoky cabin. 


“ Yeair the plummest fool!” observed 
Popp 'liny, her solemn eyes reading down 
into the tired wife’s heart. ‘“ Ye used . 
to queen hit down ter the school. I’m 
jes’ goin’ ter take my sher o’ th’ planta- 
tion, an’ live out in the woods with Silly 
an’ the caterpillars an’ bugs. I ain't 
goin’ ter be made tired.” 

Ca’line looked away over the blooming 
farm. Her eyes were grave, but there 
was peace in them. | 

“ Now, she said, know. better.’n 
that. Co’se I’m tired, an’ ‘Il be stoopy 
soon, I reckon, like mam got ter be. But 
[ ain't sorry. I taught th’ young uns 
their letters, an’ spellin’, an’ sech, but 
that was nothin’,—nothin’ like what 
ther mammies an’ ther innards taught 
‘em. I dunno ez I learned a heap from 
school, or thet I taught ’em a_ heap. 
Whilst hyar I don't do nothin’ ; it don't 
show az’ last. The house is built to 
stan’ a hundred year, an’ the trees p’raps. 
ez long ez the wor’ ‘Il last... I make my 
man happy an’ save him money. I’m 
plowin’ a straight furrer.. I ain't sorry 
foranythin’. Co’se I git tired aw’ tireder, 
—thet part o' me thet gits tired. My 
innards don’t — never. Naw, I ain't the 
plummest fool, Popp’liny.”’ 


J. M. Ballard. 


THERE END. 
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AMERICAN ISTHMUS CANALS. 


Tne subject of American inter-oceanic 
canals has always been of special interest 
to California pioneers, for aside from the 
vast material interests involved, most 
pioneers have passed over one or more 
of the proposed routes, and thus have 
become acquainted with some of the 
local conditions connected therewith. 
Seven different routes have been exam- 
ined by reconnoissance, and three have 
been surveyed with instruments of pre- 
cision by order of the government of the 
United States. 4 

The subject is older than American 
civilization. From the day when Nunez 
de Balboa, from the mountain tops. of 
the Darien isthmus, first gazed upon the 
vast Pacific, the practicability of the 
creat work, and the question as to its 
most advantageous location, has engaged 
the attention of eminent men of various 
nations, 

Among modern names connected with 
this great enterprise we recall the third 
Napoleon; the eminent French engineer, 
Blanchet ; the veteran diplomat, Count 
De Lesseps; Captain Bedford Pim, Royal 
Navy ; and among our own countrymen, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Colonel Childs, 
General Grant, Admiral Daniel Ammen, 
and Captains Lull and ~Shufeldt, U. 
S. Navy; the eminent American en- 
«ineers, Menocal, Stevens, Eads, Mac- 
Alpine, and others. The third Napoleon, 
when a state prisoner in the Castle of 
fam, wrote a pamphlet which is still 
extant favoring the Nicaragua route for 
an inter-oceanic canal, including how- 
ever in his project Lake Managua as well 
is Lake Nicaragua, and reaching the 
Pacific at the port of Corinto. The Nic- 
iragua Canal may therefore be consid- 
cred in theory a French project, and it 
vould have been so in reality, but for rea- 

ns which will be hereafter explained. 


To President Grant is due the honor 
of initiating official instrumental sur- 
veys of the principal routes, the Navy 
Department furnishing ships and _ per- 
sonnel, the special appropriations having 
been moderate considering the impor- 
tance and character of the work. Recon- 
naissances had ' developed the fact that 
only three routes were worthy of detailed 
surveys ; Nicaragua with 152 feet sum- 
mit above sea level, Panama with 296 
feet, and Tehuantepec with 754 feet. 

The careful survey of the Tehauntepec 
Isthmus by the United States exploring 
expedition of 1871 proved that route un- 
fitted for canal purposes by reason of 
its summit elevation and deficient water 
supply for lockage. It was reluctantly 
given up, for it offers geographical ad- 
vantages so far as our country is con- 
cerned over any other route. A railway 
transit will sooner or later be effected at 
Tehuantepec, — in fact, a railway is par- 
tially constructed there already. 

Throughthedeathof Eads the ship rail- 
way project at Tehuantepec has collapsed. 
It never had been favorably received by 
capitalists, ship-builders, or marine un- 
derwriters. While.not impossible as an 
engineering proposition, practical men 
generally recognized the fact, as stated 
by an eminent English naval construct- 
or, that “‘a ship in the water is a maxi- 
mum of strength and a minimum of 
material, while a ship out of water is a 
minimum of strength anda maximum of 
material.”’ The Tehauntepec ship rail- 
way project we may safely dismiss from 
our discussion. 

The inter-oceanic canal question has 
been of great interest to me since 1862, 
when I visited San Juan del Sur, Nica- 
ragua, in the clipper ship White Falcon 
of New York. I had navigated around 
the Cape of Storms, and twice across 
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the Equator, and used up nearly four 
months to get there. When the bower 
anchor touched ground and sails were 
furled, I realized that my long voyage of 
tedious days and sleepless nights, of 
storm and calm, was over. The next 
morning,in company with my old friend, 
Dr. J. C. Tucker, I rode to Virgin Bay 
on Lake Nicaragua, twelve miles, over a 
good wagon road. There I saw a steamer 
about the size of the Amador or the 
Julia, formerly Stockton boats. When 
I was told that this steamer had come 
direct from New York in about twelve 
days, as she floated uninjured within 
twelve miles of the Pacific, the idea 
struck me with inexpressible force that, 
sooner or later, the genius of engineer- 
ing science would there make an ocean 
highway. Certainly, nature had donethe 
greater part of the work, and invited 
man to complete it. Subsequently, as 
agent for New York corporations, I re- 
sided in Nicaragua three years, and at 
Panama one year, going over both tran- 
sits many times in all seasons, meanwhile 
informing myself carefully as to the 
opinions of experts regarding the condi- 
tions involved in a navigable waterway 
between the oceans. 


Water transportation being the cheap- 


est known to commerce, it was always 
evident to my mind that the question 
would sooner or later receive a solution 
on the American isthmus as it had at 
Suez ; although it requires only a casual 
examination to satisfy the inquirer that 
theconditions governing American inter- 
oceanic canals are vastly more difficult 
of solution than at Suez. 
Let us glance fora moment at the dif- 
ferences. At Suez the precipitation is 
nominal; seldom over one inch per an- 
num at Cairo, averaging one-half inch 
annually. At Panama the average is 
eighty-eight inches per annum, frequent- 
ly increasing to one hundred and twenty- 
four inches; while at Nicaragua the 
annual average is forty-eight incnes. 
Consequently one of the greatest obsta- 
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cles, that of drainage, is entirely absent 
at Suez, while it is almost a controlling 
factor at Panama, and an important one 
at Nicaragua. 

In the matter of local supplies for 
maintenance and construction, neither 
Suez nor Panama have anything to offer, 
while Nicaragua offers food and mate- 
rials for construction in abundance. In 
the matter of climate, the Panama isth- 
mus is by far the inferior location; in 
fact, there is no more unhealthy region 
in the world, unless it be the jungles on 
the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

At Suez it is hot but dry; true, it was 
bad enough to kill thousands of Egyp- 
tian fellahs when De Lesseps was exca- 
vating by manual labor, and he probably 
would never have succeeded there except 
by theaid of excavating machinery, vastly 
inferior however to that in use at Pan- 
ama. The Suez Canal cost $94,000,000. 
It could be excavated today for half that 
amount, or even less. 

The climate of Nicaragua is a marine 
tropical climate in the lake region, the 
Atlantic trade winds blowing over it into 
the Pacific. The only unhealthy portion 
of the route is on the low lands ofthe 
lower San Juan River, where malarial 
fevers of a mild typeare prevalent. The 
construction of a canal in any tropical 
country is not conducive to the health 
of those employed, but it may safely be 
asserted that this obstacle is reduced to 
the least possible amount in the case of 
Nicaragua. 

There were no engineering problems 
of importance or doubt at Suez, unless 
the construction of aharbor at Port Said 
can be so considered. The excavation 
was all in sand and through the soft bot- 
tom of the Bitter Lakes, and the highest 
summit was a sand dune of small extent, 
eighty-five feet high, the average exca- 
vation being about seven feet about sea 
level throughout the whole line, includ- 
ing the lakes. The tidal movement is 
nominal and practically the same in the 
Red Sea and Mediterranean, and the 
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mean level of both seas of course the 
same. 

At the Panama ‘isthmus, the tidal 
movement is eighteen inches at Aspin- 
wall, and twenty-two to twenty-six feet at 
Panama : the mean level of both oceans 
is thesame. The question of ocean level 
was satisfactorily settled also in Nicara- 
cua, <A line of levels from the Atlantic 
to the lake, and another from the lake 
to the Pacific were taken by different 
engineering parties, and when computed 
there was only the fraction of an inch 
between the ocean mean level on the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 
- The Panama isthmus offered few in- 
ducements for a canal to American and 
engineers. Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, the greatest living English engi- 
neer, condemned it on account of the 
tremendous obstacles he foresaw, nota- 
bly that of drainage. The United States 
officers who surveyed it pronounced a 
sea level canalan impossibility,and made 
a survey for a lock canal with an eleva- 
tion of 124 feet, crossing the Chagres on 
a viaduct, thus solving that great diffi- 
culty, and obtaining lockage water by 
reservoirs at the Chagres headwaters. 
The estimated cost was $94,000,000 ; 
length, 41,4; miles. The route was not 
recommended after the superior advan- 
taves of the Nicaragua route were veri- 
hed by the official survey made by the 
same officers. William J. McAlpine of 
New York, the Nestor of American 
chgineering, condemned the Panama 
route for a sea level canal, and declined 
to recommend it even as a lock canal. 

lt was unfortunate for De Lesseps 
that he did not approach the question 
solely with a view of ascertaining the 
best location, at the time the Paris canal 
convention was held. He had tried to 
obtain a concession at Nicaragua, and 
iad failed; he had already decided in 
iivor of the Panama route, the conces- 
sion. for which he already controlled. 
ihe Nicaragua route necessitated locks, 
ind he plainly-told the Paris canal con- 
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gress that he would have a canal with- 
out locks, —a canal “au niveau,’ 
none at all. 

Of course Panama had to be selected, 
and was voted for by his friends against 
the protests of English and American, 
as well as some French, engineers. They 
relied mostly upon the United States 
official surveys for their knowledge of 
Panama, but their conclusions were dif- 
ferent. De Lesseps not being an engi- 
neer depended upon others, and with a 
blind confidence in his ability to over- 
come all obstacles decided to build a sea 
level canal at Panama, first estimating 
the cost at $168,000,000. 3 

What, then, were the conditions? 
—what the engineering problems to be 
solved? Briefly, they may be stated as 


follows: the Chagres River, the Culebra 


division with its 296' feet summit level, 
and the great question of drainage. The 
tidal problem was solved by adopting a 
tidal lock at the Panama terminus, and 
in thus solving it, he had at once placed 
his work under the disadvantage of the 
lock system he publicly condemned at 
Nicaragua. 

The Rio Chagres is a lamb at low 
water and a roaring lion in a flood. 
Twelve inches of water in twelve hours 
on a saturated surface may give you an 
idea of the Chagres in flood. The whole 
Chagres valley is transformed into a lake 
at times: it has been known torise ferty- 
two feet in twenty-four hours. Almighty 
God is a hard personality to fight, when 
His omnipotence finds expression in the 
resistless force of such a river demand- 
ing its right of way to the ocean; and 
this river De Lesseps proposed to wipe 
out, —to eliminate from his problem, — 
by an immense dam at Gamboa, and by 
lateral diversion canals from above the 
dam to the Atlantic. In other words, 
he reproduced the Chagres below Gam- 
boa by drawing it into an artificial chan- 
nel to the Atlantic. 

l'The French Survey summit is stated at 326 feet, the 
line being selected to secure less average excavation. 
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This is the stupendous project which 
he has not solved, and which it may be 
safely asserted is never to be solved. It 
is necessary to his project, for the rea- 
son that his canal must cross the river 
below Gamboa, and the river bed 1s 
forty-two feet above sea level where the 
canal is to cross it. Thus he proposes 
to carry the Chagres from behind the 
dam in an artificial bed on a terrace 
above his canal. 

The dam is about 5,100 feet long, 130 
feet above the bottom of the Chagres, 
172 feet above canal level, and 202 feet 
above the bottom of the canal, which 
passes in front of it about two miles dis- 
tant. The reservoir behind the dam 
would rapidly decrease in capacity by 
sedimentary deposit. One can imagine 
the effect of a sharp earthquake shock 
on such work, if it could be built. In 
one moment a resistless torrent might 
wipe out all vestiges of acanal. But the 
Gamboa dam has hardly been com- 
menced, and is never likely to be com- 
pleted. 

The Culebra or mountain division is 
an immense obstacle to success. Even 
De Lesseps had finally to give up his 
canalaw ntveau and adopt a lockage sys- 
tem with an elevation of 136 feet to solve 
it,— 26 feet higher lockage than in Nic: 
aragua. The difficulties encountered, 
on what is practically a suface excava- 
tion thus far, have been great, but are 
no criterion of obstacles to be encoun- 
tered as the work goes deeper. 

In a volcanic soil, with such a precipi- 
tation as is found at Panama, the earth 
is saturated with water; subterranean 
cavities have already been struck which, 
liberating great quantities of water, have 
destroyed thousands of dollars of labor, 
and as the work goes down, it will bea 
question of pumping as well as excavat- 
ing. “lo decrease this (and one can im- 
agine What a mortification it must have 
been) a lock system was adopted, but to 
obtain water it was proposed to pump it 
to the necessary elevation. What this 
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means, with locks of the necessary di- 
mensions for modern ships,’ one can 
imagine, especially with his estimated 
6,000,000 tonnage a year. 

Of course a canal on the surface, as at 
Nicaragua, does not disturb the natural 
drainage; but below the surface, as at 
Panama, it becomes the drainage ditch 
of an artificial watershed. Engineers 
and practical men know what this means | 
with a rainfall sometimes recording 124 
inches per annum, mostly concentrated 
in eight months, and often over one inch 
per hour. Constant dredging would be 
necessary under the most disadvanta- 
geous conditions, as the material exca- 
vated could not be lifted abovethe banks: 
it would have to be floated out. 

These two problems, the Chagres Riv- 
er and the Culebra division, control the 
Panama canal question as an engineering 
project. The rest of the work is a ques- 
tion of time and money ; an abundance 
of both is requisite. 

I might here introduce other condi- 
tions adverse to the Panama canal pro- 
ject connected with navigation and oth- 
erwise, but I do not desire to make an 
argument in favor of the Nicaragua canal 
route, and pass them by. 

Let us new examine conditions in- 
volved in the Nicaragua canal project. 
This is a surface canal with six locks, 
three at each end, and a summit level of 
110 feet above the ocean. The canal 
building necessary is I1'% miles on the 
Atlantic and 17'; miles on the Pacific 
end; total, 28,5, miles. 

It is not only an inter-oceanic canal 
but an internal waterway through the 
Republic of Nicaragua, controlling the 
navigation of her two great lakes. The 
project will be greatly aided by the nat- 
ural resources of the splendid region 
through which it passes.- The lake re- 
eion is the garden of Central America, 
combining a rich soil, a fine climate, and 
an abundant rainfall. 


The locks at Nicaragua have the folowing dimen- 


sions : length, 650 feet ; width, 65 feet ; depth, 30 feet. 
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The navigation may be thus stated: 
ocean to ocean, 169,%- miles; lake and 


slack water navigation, 141 miles ; canal, 


28 3. miles. Lake Nicaragua has.a sur- 
tace of 3,400 square miles, 1s clear, fresh 
water, 2 to 35 fathoms deep, and withall 
the drainage of the surrounding coun- 
try seldom rises twelve feet during the 
rainy season. The San Juan River is its 
only outlet, and is a stream considerably 
larver than the Sacramento at the capi- 
tal the year round. It is not subject to 
Hoods. Ithas few affuents, and a small 
drainage district. The highest summit 
above the lake, between it and the. Pa- 
cific, isonly 42 feet. Navigating on the 
lakes, from La Virgin to Granada, I have 
scen the sun almost setting in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The most difficult feature of the Nica- 
racua canal is the restoration of the har- 
bor of Greytown, which has been de- 
stroyed by silt deposit from the San 
Juan River. The United States survey 
allows $1,767,000 for this purpose, but it 
may cost $5,000,000. It is not more dif- 
cult, however, than was the construction 
of a harbor at Port Said, and the work 
will resemble it in character. The meth- 
od of restoration is a question whereon 
opinions differ; that favored by the 
lnited States engineers being the di- 
vision of the lower San Juan into the 
(olorado branch, which already carries 
to the ocean 14 of the volume of the 
river... This can easily be effected, and 
onee the harbor ts isolated, it is intended 
to. dredge it, and to run.a_ breakwater 
3,000 fect from the outer line of. the har- 
bor into the Carribean, with six fathoms 
it its seaward end, The breakwater may 
have to be subsequently extended sea- 
ward. The soil is a volcanic sand, easily 
handled, but difficult to locate perma- 
nently. 

The harbor of Brito.on the Pacific is 
vleven miles this side (W. N. W.) from 
San Juan del Sur. It is merely a bight 
‘in the coast much resembling Port Har- 
ford on. the California coast, and some 
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work in the way of excavation and two 
short breakwaters are needed to make a 
secure harbor at the Pacific end. But 
the work is simple: there are no doubt- 
ful problems about it, unless the Atlan- 
tic port can be so considered. 

The construction of a canal at Nica- 
ragua isa work of great magnitude, but 
not as difficult by any means as the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific, or the 
Denver and-Rio Grande railroads. As 
atresh water canal it has great advan- 
tages for shipping and as a naval station 
Lake Nicaragua is a unique location. A 
captain in the Royal Navy of Sweden 
remarked in my hearing at the Navy 
Department at Washington, ‘ Gibraltar 
is not acircumstance to it inimportance. 
The power possessing a naval station 
there, with the canal fortified at both 
ends, will control the Atlantic to the 
Windward West Indian Islands, and the 
Pacific to the Sandwich and Samoan 
Islands. It may be properly called the 
key of the Pacific. 

That the solution of the question will 
there be found appears a certainty ; but 
while nature offers few obstacles, inter- 
national questions of great moment must 
be cleared up before it can be peacefully 
controlled. That great blunder of Amer- 
ican diplomacy, the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, says In specific terms that when 
a ship canal is constructed at Nicaragua, 
Great Britain jointly with the United 
States must control it. We have claimed 
that this section of the treaty is abrogat- 
ed by the violation, on the part of Great 
Britain, of other provisions connected 
therewith ; but Great Britain denies this, 
and thus far holds us to the treaty. If 
we are to have an American ship canal 
there, diplomacy is necessary as well as 
dredges. 

[ have already alluded to the effort of 
De Lesseps to obtain control of the Nic- 
aragua route, prior to taking up the Bon- 
aparte Wyse concession at Panama ; and 
as the question has been often asked me, 
“Why did not De Lesseps take the Nic- 
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aragua route?” it is proper that facts in 
this connection not generally understood 
should be made public. In 1878 De Les- 
seps and seventeen other Frenchmen, 
including Blanchet, an eminent French 
engineer, made application, to the Nica- 
raguan government for a concession to 
build an inter-oceanic canal over thesame 
route that was subsequently conceded to 
the American company. The bill was 
duly introduced into the lower House 
and passed ; it was defeated in the sen- 
ate by one vote. A motion to reconsid- 
er was made and carried, but the mover 
never called it up for the reason that the 
President sent for him and told him that 
he could not approve the bill, because 
the previous action of the French in 
Mexico was sufficient warning of what 
they would ultimately attempt in Nica- 
ragua. Possibly he thought it might not 
be as convenient for the United States 
to send one hundred thousand men to 
Nicaragua as it was to send them tothe 
Rio Grande. The President did not 
propose to be the means whereby the 
¢overnment of his country might be 
destroyed by a foreign nation or.civil war 
inaugurated. 

Having failed at Nicaragua, De Les- 
seps took up the so-called Wyse-Turr 
concession at Panama. Napoleon Bona- 
parte Wyse, lieutenant in the French 
navy, assisted by General Turr, a Tlun- 
arian, visited the Panama Isthmus in 
1877 and obtained a concession from the 
Colombian government tor a ship canal 
near the Panama Railway. 

As the Panama Railway by its prior 
concession had acquired exclusive right 
over a strip of land fifteen miles on each 
side of its road, it was necessary to ob- 
tain the permission of that corporation 
before work could be commenced on the 
canal. It being obvious that if the canal 


were ever completed, the railway would 
be valueless, and the railway being a ne- 
cessary adjunct in canal construction, 
the Canal Company finaily bought the 
Panama Railway, and this property may 
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be saved from the wreck if not hypothe- 
cated by the Canal Company. 

For political effect the American cor- 
poration was kept up, and an American 
branch of the Canal Company also estab- 
lished at New York for the disbursement 
of money in the United States where it 
would do the most good. The annual 
statements show this American branch 
to have been an expensive affair, the 
president alone receiving $25,000 annual 
salary, while Conklingand Ingersoll were 
retained as attorneys at New York and 
Washington. | 

It is proper that we should now. con- 
sider the conditions which control the 
Panama canal project, and what are the 
chances of ultimate success there. 

The canal au niveau has been viven 
up, and a system of locks adopted with 
136 feet elevation. Approximately the 
obligations of the Company amount to 
$ 363,600,000, the annual interest about 
$18,000,000. On November 1, 1888, the 
Company claimed $38,000,000 on hand. 
The amount actually expended for Isth- 
mus work on Nov. I was about $230,000,- 
000, the balance being chargeable to 
interest account, administration, the 
“ American branch,’ and to discounts, 
which have been very large. 

The work done on the Isthmus 1s cer- 
tainly less than 45 per cent, probably 
nearer 35 per cent, of the actual neces- 
sary excavation; and. considered rela- 
tively to the increasing difficulty of 
deeper excavation and the solution of 
the Chagres problem, probably 25 per 
cent is a fair statement of the propor- 
tion of actual work accomplished. ‘To 
anew company the work is not worth 
over 10 cents on the dollar of the habil- 
ities, Say $36,000,000. 

The French government finds itself 
in a serious dilemma. A commission of 
eminent French engineers has examined 
the work, reported adversely, and warned 
it to avoid responsibility ; notwithstand- 
ing which, it has sanctioned a lottery 
scheme which was a partial failure. To 
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lose $363,600,000 belonging to 870,000 
subscribers principally French and most- 
ly the savings of the industrious poor, 
will be calamity : to endeavor to save the 
enormous amount by expending an un- 
known additional amount will probably 
prove a still greater calamity ; the gov- 
ernment will be “ damned if it does and 
damned if it don’t.” Asif this were not 
trouble enough, the United States will 
probably officially advise European gov- 
ernments that we want no canal on the 
American Isthmus constructed by any 
I;uropean power, and to be controlled 
thereby. The ghost of Maximilian is 
abroad. The tragedy of his death has 
taught its lesson... 

No American company will undertake 
the work even at 10 cents on the dollar: 
the subject is too well understood in this 
country. The United States govern- 
ment will not do so in the face of all its 
official surveys condemning it, and I:ng- 
lish capital cannot be enlisted against 
theadvice of Enelishengineers. French 
finances and _ political conditions in Eu- 
rope also forbid the French government 
shouldering the fatal scheme. What 
then will be the result ? 

(general Grant wrote in the North 
dimertican Review of February, 1881, 
that every dollar used on the Panama 
[sthmus for a ship canal would be lost, 
and it appears as if his prophecy 1s to be 
fulfilled. Irretrievable ruin appears in- 
cvitable; and once abandoned, in three 
vears little evidence will remain of this 
colossal failure except the excavations 
through the Mindi swamps near Aspin- 
wall. 

Political considerations are also ad- 
verse. If there is any. Monroe Doc- 
trine left in our diplomacy, if the United 
States has any self-respect to maintain, 
if our country has any commercial inter- 
ests to protect, it cannot permit a Euro- 
pean government to build the Panama 
canal, and. thus control our coastwise 
commerce, destroy our prestige on the 
\merican continent, and control our 
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maritime defense in time of war. Amer- 
ican citizenship, the most valuable at 
home, is even now almost worthless 
abroad, and such a suicidal policy would 
render it entirely so. That this humil- 
iation will be forced upon us is not prob- 
able. Itis not likely to be attempted, 
and if attempted will fail, as it failed in 
Mexico. Evacuation will follow occu- 
pation, if occupation occurs. 

Time forbids any extended considera- 
tion of the commercial conditions con- 
nected with the canal question. No 
canal costing even $300,000,000 would 
pay interest on investment. Ships can- 
not afford to pay over $2.00 to $2.50 per 
ton toll ; a greater charge will pay inter- 
est, insurance, and additional cost of 
navigation around Cape Horn. Such 
works always cost more than estimated 
by engineers. The estimate of $42,000,- 
000, net, at Nicaragua, however honest 
and conservative, will grow to $90,000,- 
000 or $100,000,000, Including interest, 
before the great work is completed. 
The Suez Canal pays 12 to 174 per cent 
per annum, and the Nicaragua Canal 
will pay 8 to IO per cent on $100,000,000 
with a steady increase. 

Of its effect upon our Pacific Coast I 
can only repeat what I have always 
maintained, that it will be a great ad- 
vantage to decrease our maritime dis- 
tance from our Atlantic seaboard and 
from I:urope by 9,000 miles. No inter- 
ests on our Coast will suffer by the devel- 
opment of the maritime commerce which 
will ensue. It means more short haul 
freight tor our railroads, better prices for 
the products of our soil, more shipbuild- 
ing, a larger navy and more foreign com- 
merce, increased national influence, and 
increased national wealth, especially on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Let us then make San Francisco as 
near as possible a free port and draw to 
our wharves this ocean-borne commerce, 
for assuredly the canal is coming. Na- 
ture can be used to aid it, but cannot be 
coerced where the Almighty has forbid- 
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den it by conditions which man cannot 
control. Count De Lesseps once re- 
marked to me, speaking of Fads’s ship 
railway, “Great engineers make great 
mistakes, and little engineers make lit- 
tle mistakes,—Captain Eads isa great 
engineer. It is not engineers alone 
that make mistakes. I[ have often con- 
nected the remark with great men in all 
ages, To err is human,” and happy is 
the man who can see his crror in time. 

Did De Lesseps ever intend to builda 
canal? Certainly he did, although one 
of our journalists says no. De Lesseps 
was too sanguine ; the glory of one inter- 
oceaniccanal for hisnameand for France 
was not enough. He had overcome 
great obstacles at Suez, but they were 
political and financial. He was fighting 
adverse human obstacles at Suez, but at 
Panama he has encountered forces 
above human contro]. Hedid not know 
what he was undertaking: possibly he 
had never heard of Davy Crockett and 
his famous saying, ‘Be sure you are 
right, — then go ahead.” 

He is entitled to our sympathy : men 
like him are few and far between. How 
many men in the world can raise nearly 
$400,000,000, practically through indt- 
vidual influence, and without individual 
financial responsibility ? 

De Lesseps was educated in the school 
of European diplomacy ; absolute vera- 
city is not ameritin that school; he has 
phenomenal energy, he understands the 
Krench character thoroughly, and suc- 
cess at Suez had given him unbounded 
influence with his countrymen and wom- 
en, as is proven by his 870,000 sharehold- 
ers, averaging 420 francs each, and 
83,000 women, each with less than 
10 shares average. These people fol- 
lowed him blindly, and with an implicit 
confidence which it 1s hard even now to 
destroy. 
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How could he have so deceived him- 
self? Heis now 84 years old: his oppo- 
nents who desire to be charitable say 
that he is in his second childhood ;. oth- 


ers assert that he was ignorant of the — 


Obstacles he had to encounter, and 
deemed himself able to overcome any- 
thing ; full of egotism as well as energy. 
That he has made a stupendous crror is 
now evident to the world. 

Persons who only knew of the canal 
by casual reading of the newspapers, 
naturally thought it would be completed. 
I have often had it remarked to me that 
“Tt must go through now; they have 
spent too much money to abandon it.” 
The French peasantry who had_ put 
their earnings into it said, “ He built 
Suez; they said he could not do it ; they 
say he cannot build the Panama canal, 
but he will do it, for the glory of France 
and for our profit.” 

Alas for human credulity ; for human 
faith without foundation! Our high 
priest fails us,and our visions. vanish. 
Great men make great mistakes; there 
are other Waterloos besides that in Bel- 
cium. Let us then be charitable, and 
let our sympathies go forth to the great 
Frenchman who in his declining years 
sees his proud record tarnished, his in- 
tegrity assailed, his great project vanish 
like the baseless fabric of a dream. 
Mankind, his country and the world have 
seen few-such men, even if he failed in 
the aim of his old age. The ambition 
was an honorable one; to it) he de- 
voted his phenomenal energy, his great 
experience, and his unbounded influ- 
ence with his countrymen. 

Had he succeeded, france would have 
shared his glory with him: although he 
is likely to fail, Jet all mankind honor 
the man who dared attempt what others 
pronounced impossible: it is of such stuff 


that heroes are made. 
L. Merry. 
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Frontier Life in the Army. 


FRONTIER LIFE IN-FHE ARMY, 


THe people of large cities and great 
centers of civilization know little and 
care less about what is going on in.the 
remote parts of this vast country, and 
the privations, dangers, and inconven- 
iences of lifeon the frontier. As arule, 
the pioneers in those out-of-the-way 
regions are industrious, liberal, hospita- 
ble, and open-hearted, although they 
cannot be expected to have a surplus of 
refinement. The new-comer among them 
is surprised to notice that most of them 
prefer to put up with all the drawbacks 
of the wilderness rather than return to 
civilization anda quiet life. “Their mode 
of life and their surroundings seem to 
exercise over them an irresistible fasci- 
nation, and many of them will prefer to 
roam for days and weeks among the 
woods or over the lonely plains or 
rocky hills, depending for subsistence 
on what game they may find to shoot, 
rather than to enjoy the advantages and 
possibly the luxuries of a settled exist- 
ence and a regular occupation. Within 
the past twenty years many characteris- 
tic features of frontier life have disap- 
peared before the railroads ; but there 
are still many left. 

Alongside the better class of pioneers 
there is always a collection of desperate 
characters to be found, whose principal 
business is that of stealing horses, mules, 
and whatever else they can conveniently 
lay their hands on. They often take the 
most desperate chances to accomplish 
their purpose, and all expect to “die in 
their boots”’; their own life is often of 


as little value to them as is that of 
others. 

Betore the railroad reached the banks 
of the Rio Grande, the military in New 
Mexico had their hands full to keep these 
men at bay, and to protect the lives and 
property of settlers in that Territory. 


One of the best known of these settlers 
was Maxwell, of the famous Grant. He 
was considered the richest man in the 
Territory, calling about forty miles 
square of land his property, most of 
which he had acquired by his marriage 
with a Mexican lady, although he was 
himselt a native of New England. He 
had two daughters, who had received a 
first-class education in St. Louis, and 
his son aided him most faithfully in the 
varied occupations of such an extensive 
rancho. 

In the old Mexican style Maxwell kept 
open house tor everybody that had or 
took occasion to pass his place. He had 
tables set almost all day long for travel- 
ers of every sort, and towards evening 
several of his peoxs would appear in one 
of the rooms, reserved as a dormitory, 
and spread mattresses, blankets, and 
sheets all along the walls for all that 
wished to avail themselves of his hospi- 
tality. His personal friends, as well as 
army officers and their families, were 
accommodated in as comfortable a style 
as can be tound in the midst of civiliza- 
tion. It was a fine sight to see within 
several miles around the, principal farm 
a number of little houses that Maxwell 
had given to Mexican families, with suf- 
ficient ground for them to plant vegeta- 
bles, corn, and other produce. He was 
also exceedingly kind to the Indians. 
Once a week he would make them a 
present of a beef, which they kiiled in 
their ferocious way by letting the animal 
run, and chasing it with their ponies, and 
throwing spears at it. At any time dur- 
ing the day when fancy took them, they 
would go into a certain spacious part of 
the dwelling house reserved for them, 
approach the mantel-piece in_ their 
stealthy, cat-like way, crouch down in a 
semi-circle, and play cards or smoke, 
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watching very closely all the time every 
movement of the white people that hap- 
pened to be around. All these privi- 
leges did not prevent them from one day 
making a regular assault on the prem- 
ises. The family all had to take refuge 
in the mill, which, being built of stone, 
was more safe against fire than the other 
buildings. One of the savages, however, 
came very near getting hold of Mr. Max- 
well, and would have murdered him, if 
his daughter had not succeeded in open- 
ing the door, and letting him in just in 
time to save his life. They laid regular 
siege to the mill for several days, until 
the stage-driver from the east, who 
passed in the vicinity, reported the state 
of affairs at Fort Union, whence a troop 
of cavalry was at once dispatched, who 
soon drove the besiegers away. 

Mr. Maxwell was finally murdered by 
Indians after all, only a few vears ago. 
The great Grant has since passed into 
the hands of asyndicate of English and 
Dutch capitalists, who intend to raise 
blooded horses on it. The soil and cli- 
mate seem to be particularly well adapt- 
ed for that purpose. During Mr. Max- 
well’s lifetime, however, the numerous 
animals of every kind that he owned 
were so widely scattered that he could 
not keep the track of them. It often 
happened that horse thieves from the 
plains would capture some of his finest 
horses, and then bring them in and sell 
them to their own proprictor. 

The place is in the northeast corner 
of New Mexico, not far from the line of 
Colorado, from which the Territory is 
separated by the Raton Mountains, a 
romantic chain, at present tunnelled for 
the trains of the Atchison Railroad. 
The traveler of today does not, however, 
see much of the picturesqueness of these 
mountains. The town of Trinidad in 
Colorado isa place from which the region 
may be better appreciated than from 
the trains. It is nestled along the east- 


ern side of the Raton Mountains, and 
the ascent in the direction of the Rio 
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Grande Valley begins almost immedi- 
ately. The variety and luxuriance of 
trees to the right and left of the wagon 
road is imposing, but the beauty of the 
scenery reaches its climax after the sum- 
mit of the mountains is reached, on the 
boundary line of New Mexico and Col- 
orado. . There the traveler sees at a dis- 
tance that magnificent valley into which 
he is about to descend winding through 
high rocks and overshadowing trees of 
majestic size, until it deploys into the 
open plain. Behind him is the steep 
path just traversed, and all around rise 
the beautiful peaks and mountain chains 
with their luxurious growth of grass and 
bushes, dazzling greenin the rising sun. 
It isasight not easily forgotten by those 
whose good luck has taken them to this 
fascinating spot. 


The routine of army life and the 


monotonous march through the wilder- 
ness does not prevent a soldier's making 
an interesting acquaintance now and 
then with prominent characters. Thus 
the writer was so fortunate as to fall in 
with two well known frontiersmen who 
happened to meet at Maxwell’s while we 
were all enjoying that gentleman’s hos- 
pitality. One of them was the famous 
Indian fighter, Kit Carson, who had 
come down from his mountain home on 
a flying visit. His personal appearance 
differed very widely from the type usual 
among men of his kind and surround- 
ings. His voice was quite mild, and 
whoever looked at his. smooth-shaven 
face and his hair combed down close to 
his head, would have taken him for a 
minister of the gospel, rather than fora 
man who had many years been the ter- 
ror of the Indians all over the western 
country, and on whom they looked even 
then — about two years before his death 
—with fear and awe. The other man 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Pfeiffer, who 
had served in the regiment of which Kit 
Carson was colonel, and the two old 
soldiers hugely enjoyed meeting again 
on that occasion. 
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Since the Indians were constantly on 
the warpath at that time, it was only 
natural that our conversation should 
turn on that topic. Colonel Pfeiffer was 
persuaded to relate an adventure which 
he was rather averse to talk about, be- 
cause It awakened the sad reminiscence 
of his wife’s death. There was a small 
military post by the name of Fort Mc- 
Rae—now abandoned —on the banks 
of the Rio Grande. It is a wild-looking 
spot and a very dangerous one, because 
the Indians use it a great deal for driv- 
ing their stolen cattle across the river, 
which is comparatively shallow and free 
from quicksand just at that point. The 
river describes a semicircle about forty 
miles in diameter, and on account of its 
banks being bordered by rocks, thick 
bushes, and ravines, the teams cannot 
follow its course in that neighborhood, 
but have to go across what 1s called the 
“Jornado del Muerte” (Journey of 
Death). . The road takes its name be- 
cause so many horses and other stock, 
and even men, have perished there from 
want of water. The military and their 
trains used to take large, transportable 
water tanks for the men along with them, 
and to travel at night, so as not to be 
affected by the heat. ‘The animals, how- 
ever, had to be unhitched while the sol- 
diers Were In camp, and driven fourteen 
miles to the vicinity of J’ort McRae and 
back again, merely in order to get a 
drink of water at the Rio Grande, and 
thus be saved, if possible, from a miser- 
able death. There are hot springs within 
nine. miles of Fort McRae, and thither 
Colonel Pfeiffer went one day with his 
wife and an escort of about twelve sol- 
While he was bathing, the men 
were on the lookout tor Indians at the 
top of a rock about ten yards from the 
springs. But the Indians outwitted them, 
and captured the lady, while he had just 
time to seize his rifle, and wade across 
the river without a stitch of clothing on. 
Knowing the Indian character, he calcu- 
ated that they would not kill his wife 
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-almost two months. 
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immediately, but take her to their hiding 
places, and make her do menial work. 
He therefore made for the fort to give 
the alarm, and send re-enforcements. 
He was followed by Indians, who sent 
arrows after him, one of which entered 
his back, with the end coming out in 
front. In this condition and with the 
arrow in his body, he ran until he reached 
an enclosure of rocks, where he madea 
halt and defended himself for several 
hours, while the burning sun shone on 
his bare body, causing intense pain. He 
was known by the Indians as an excel- 
lent. marksman, and when they found 
that they could not get him out of his 
stronghold without losing several of 
their number, they gave up the siege. 
They had no sooner left than he ran tor 
dear life to the post, nine miles away, 
and at last reached it more dead than 
alive. When the surgeon extricated the 
arrow, the entire skin peeled off from his 
body from the effects of the scalding 
sun; and he was at the point of death for 
His escort, mean- 
while, went in pursuit of the Indians 
who had captured his wife, and were 
almost within reach of them, when the 
savages, finding that the lady would be 
an encumbrance to them in their flight, 
killed her on the spot, and took to the 
bushes. | 

Whenever new troops arrive at the 
frontier, the savages make it a rule to 
test, 1f possible, the enemy's fignting 
qualities and efficiency in their own 
Since they have the 
advantage of thorough knowledge of the 
country, they are apt to get the better of 
the soldiers, unless they are commanded 
by officers, who have experience in fight- 
ing the savages. They did not hesitate 
long to give us a chance to show what 
our regiment could do. We had just 
come from Kentucky, where we had been 
engaged in fighting the guerillas during 
the latter part of the rebellion ; our head- 
quarters were established at Fort Selden 
on the Rio Grande, a short distance 
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north of the line of Texas and east of 
that of Arizona, after having marched 
fifteen hundred miles from Fort Leaven- 
worth on the banks of the Missouri River, 
across what was at that time called the 
Great American Desert. It was a hot 
day in August, and a number of officers 
had crossed the Rio Grande to make 
themselves familiar with the surround- 
ings, while the greater part of the horses 
of the command had been driven away a 
few miles from the fort for pasture, as Is 
customary in that section of the coun- 
try; when suddenly, about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, a citizen rushed into 
headquarters, and ejaculated, “Indians!” 
He turned out to be the hay contractor, 
and had just lost two of his men, who 
were afterward found dead about two 
miles from the post, pierced by Indian 
spears. 

The alarm was immediately given, and 
a small detachment of cavalry was dis- 
patched in pursuit of the enemy, while 
another was sent to the right bank of 
the river to intercept the passage of the 
Indians, should they be driven to one of 
the fording places by the force opposite. 
Several companies of infantry started at 
the same time up the river, and kept 
themselves close to its banks to support 
the cavalry that was to discover which 
direction the savages had taken. Our 
detachment of only about twenty-five 
horse crossed the Rio Grande under the 
command of Captain R. H. Orton, of the 
Ist California Cavalry Volunteers, who 
afterwards became lieutenant-colonel 
of the Ist Infantry, National Guard of 
California, and is now Adjutant-General 
of the State of California in Sacramento. 
His regiment was still doing duty at that 
time in New Mexico before their return 
to this State in '67, and he was known 
down there as one of the most efficient 
officers and best Indian fighters in the 
Territory. 

It is customary for troopers in the 
Indian country to ride single file, so as 
to keep the enemy as much as possible 
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in the dark as to the number of comba- 
tants. It is also a rule that the com- 
manding officer should ride at the head 
of the column, and behind him the offi- 
cers according to rank, with the enlisted 
men following. To avoid making any 
noise, we had all left our belts behind, 
and simply slipped our sabres between 
the girth and the left side of the horse. 
Thus we proceeded on our adventurous 
tripfor miles and miles without meeting 
any Indians; but their trail was soon 
discovered and vigorously followed up by 
Captain Orton, who, like a regular ex- 
pert, kept track of the trail although we 
rode most of the time at asharp trot. We 
rode all the afternoon, evening, and part 
of the night, whenthe moon threw a dim 
light over the wild scenery. The country 
through which we rode was as dismal and 
gloomy-looking as the Apaches them- 
selves, with their war paint, owl feath- 
ers, and greasy buckskin raiment. 
About one o'clock at night a rest was 
ordered, and we unsaddled our. horses, 
tying them to the surrounding mesguetle 
bushes, and using the saddles for pillows. 
We were soon asleep, but only for a 
short time, for the sentry suddenly 
called out “Indians!” The alarm proved 
to be caused by the sudden arrival from 
the tort of two messengers, who brought 
a note from the commanding officer, say- 
ing that the Indians had been found in 
force by the other cavalry detachment, 
and warning us that we were in immi- 
nent danger. The cavalrymen on the 


opposite bank of the river had come 


across the Indians in force late in the 
afternoon, about eighteen miles from 
the post. They had a lot of stolen cat- 
tle with them, but did not, at first, make 
any hostile demonstrations, because 
they thought, no doubt, that this was 
only the advance guard of a much larger 
force. They would, in that case, have 
tried to make their escape. The In- 
dians are never known to make a stand 
if they can possibly help it, unless they 
are very much the superior in numbers. 
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They evidently took the precaution in 
this instance of ascertaining .the real 
state of affairs by sending scouts to the 
rear of the small military force. But they 
had no sooner discovered that it was only 
about twenty well mounted men, than 
all of a sudden the one hundred and 
fifty or more of them suddenly mounted 
their ponies and started in hot pursuit 
of the soldiers. It would have been 
more than toolhardy for the troopers 
to risk an engagement, and since they 
could not possibly tell the exact where- 
abouts of the infantry, no choice was 
left to them but to make for the fort. 
The large American horses are swifter 
than the Indian ponies for distances of 
twenty to thirty miles, though when it 
comes to a ride of sixty miles and more 
the ponies have much more power of 
endurance ; so the soldiers kept ahead 
until they came within sight of the ‘ big 
cuns”’ of the fort, as the redskins call 
the artillery, and of which the Indians 
stand terribly inawe. If they had been 
overtaken they would all have been mas- 
sacred without mercy. They reached the 
fort about nine o'clock in the evening. 
It was only natural to suppose that the 
\paches would now leisurely cross the 
river, and spy us out, when we should 
have fared worse than our comrades, be- 
cause we would have had the Indians as 
wellas the river between us and the fort. 
The commander of the post, Lieutenant- 
{olonel Duncan, asked therefore who 
would volunteer to apprise us of our ex- 
treme danger, and the call was readily 
and nobly responded to by two decidedly 
brave men. One was an ex-soldier, and 
the other was Jack Martin, the beef con- 
tractor. Both men were well acquainted 
with the locahty and with Indian war- 
tare. Although Martin was an expert 
indian fighter, he lost his life finally at 
the hands of Indians, some years later. 

\Ve were soon in the saddle again, and 
worked. slowly and cautiously back 
toward the river and tort, about thirty 
miles away. We had to keep a particu- 
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larly sharp watch of the fording-places, 
for the upper Rio Grande is so full of 
quicksand that there is only a spot here 
and there where a crossing can be 
effected, and these spots are well known 
by the frontiersmen, as well as by the 
Indians. Soon after the sun rose, we 
noticed columns of smoke rising at a dis- 
tance, and in various directions: they 
formed a striking contrast to the clear, 
blue sky, and were signals of the enemy. 
This showed us plainly that we were 
closely watched, and that our where- 
abouts was known by them. We were 
unable to tell but we might be attacked 
at any moment. The bushes and rocks 
and irregular formation of the ground 
afforded excellent hiding places to hun- 
dreds of Indians. They failed to appear, 
however, and we learned when we 
reached the fort in the afternoon of the 
next day that the infantry, who had also 
just come back, had been bivouacking 
close to the banks of the river, and being 
in greater force than the Indians, had 
doubtless prevented their attempting 
to cross; for their footprints showed 


‘that they had camped during part of the 


night on the very hill at the foot: of 
which was the bivouac. They had evi- 
dently intended to cross the river at that 
very spot, but discovering the presence 
and strength of the infantry, they slipped 
away before daybreak. 

A number of small expeditions were 
undertaken by the military from that 
time forward, but the redskins kept shy 
of them during the whole of that fall, 
and contented themselves with occasion- 
al raids and attacks on settlers and the 
mail stage. 

Fort Selden was about that time the 
scene of avery sad tragedy, in which 
two young officers belonging to the same 
regiment shot each other, the one 
through unreasoning jealousy of his wife, 
the other in self-defense. 

The commanding officer in Santa Fé 
had already been informed of the diffi- 
culties between the two officers, and had 
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the very day when the tragedy took . 


place issued an order that would have 
transferred one of them to another post, 
but before the order reached the Fort 
both men were in their graves. This is 
only one of the many incidents of fre- 
quent occurrence at the frontier that 
would create horror if they happened 
within the confines of civilization. But 
human life is not so highly valued there. 

On the other hand, there are many 
heroic and self-sacrificing acts done at 
the frontier, of which the world never 
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hears,— many precious lives saved by 
the presence of mind and intrepidity of 
men and women intheir struggles against 
Indians and against white marauders. 
Men become famous from time to time 
on account of some praiseworthy act ; 
but others equally worthy, who have 
done their share as well towards improv- 
ing the condition of mankind, or saving 
the lives of their fellow beings, are never 
heard of, because their heroism did not 
chance to occur within the presence of 
many witnesses. 
A. Lbermayer. 


THE BEGGAR. 


I kKNow not if ‘t were best, beloved, 
That you and I should part, 
I only know, a little -while 
You made me happier with your smile; 
Some bitter tears you did beguile, 
And stilled my hungry heart. 


I know not if ‘t were best, beloved, 
The idyl should be done; 

From grudging Fate’s reluctant hand 

[ took the gift, as thirsty sand 

Drinks in the rain, when all the land 
Has blistered in the sun. 


Love's citadel is strong, beloved, 
But not of senseless stone; 
Though forced so wearily to wait, 
A. beggar, by the shining. gate, 
I know it opens, soon or late, 
To give me back my own. 


OQ, patience, heart! 


QO, peace, my heart! 


Who teasts with Love, must drink of griet ; 
The draught is bitter past belief, 
But Love is sweet, and Life is brief, 

Oh, peace, my heart! 


Clara G. Dolliver. 
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WAT hasheesh is to the Malay and 
Javanese, the root of the Pzper methys- 
tichum (called “awa” in the Hawaiian 
and Micronesian groups, and “ 
in the Fijian archivpelago) is to the cog- 
nate races inhabiting the. vast middle 
area of the Pacific Ocean where the 
plant can be made to grow. 

Like many of the varieties of the fam- 
ily of Pzperacee to which it belongs, the 
awa grows in damp, warm localities, 
such as the little humid gorges so fre- 
quently found indenting the banks of 
the heavily wooded valleys of the Ha- 
walian islands. In these, springing trom 
a deep, rich black mould formed by the 
decay of the rank vegetation, the bright 
ereen stalks of the plant (with charac- 
teristic whorled leaves, proceeding trom 
conspicuous joints) grow in rank luxu- 
riousness to the height of six or cight 
fect, the plants covering, sometimes, an 
acre or two of ground. Though not in- 
digenous to the Hawaiian Islands, awa 
is of such a remote aboriginal introduc- 
tion, and has found the soil and climate 
so-lavorable to its growth, that it is no 
lonver cultivated, the natives leaving it 
to take care of itself, and seeking it in 
its natural, wild habitats. 

Like all its tribe, the leaf is quite aro- 
matic, leaving the hot taste of pepper in 
the mouth when chewed ; but unlike the 
betel leaf —also grown on the islands — 
it is the root only of the awa that is 
uscd. In gathering this the loose soil 
is scraped away, and the root soon un- 
covered and pulled up. It 1s quite woody 
in texture, though sappy, and is dispro- 
portionally large as compared with the 
}winted stalks. Perhaps a root of awa 
night be compared to that of a turnip 
aliowed to go to seed and grown bulky, 
woody, and clothed with hundreds of 
rootlets. These roots, tied in bunches 


of three or four and dried, are sent to the 
nearest village market, and witha fresh 
fish or two, a bit of salt salmon, a handful 
of shrimps, some edible sea-weed, and 
perhaps a half pound of fresh beef neatly 
tied up in the smooth, glossy leaves of 
the &z plant (Dracena terminalis), are 
sure to be purchased by the native hus- 
bandman or laborer, when of a Saturday 
night he makes his preparations for a 
elorious “ feed.” 

The moderate use of awa is attended 
with much the same effects as those ex- 
perienced by the hasheesh consumers ; 
it induces an agreeable lassitude preced- 
ing a profound slumber accompanied by 
delicious visions, while -the inordinate 
use of either develops more alarming 
and disastrous symptoms. 

The victim to habitual indulgence in 
hasheesh finally finds relief froin the 
maddening visions.of a diseased brain in 
“running a-muck”’ through streets and 
alleys, stabbing right and left with his 
keen, crooked crveese, until killed—asa 
mad dog might be — by his friends as a 
means of self-protection. The confirmed 
awa drinker, however, 1s not subject to 
such fits of wild delirium. ‘Its use sim- 
ply stupefies as opium does, but in a less 
degree. But it does bring out unsightly 
blotches on the skin, inflames the eye- 
lids, and blears the eyes, rendering the 
subject an object of compassion on ac- 
count of his blindness; of disgust in 
regard to his parti-colored skin; and of 
curiosity — and interest, perhaps, to the 
medical man —in view of the patient’s 
still possessing muscular power without 
being able to use it intelligently. 

In the preparation of the two drugs 
there is a wide difference. Hasheesh is 
inhaled.or taken asa bolus, while awa 
is only swallowed in a liquid state. The 
preparation and use of awa in the Fijian 
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archipelago (where, as has been said, it 
is called ka-awa) is attended with much 
ceremony. As daylight breaks over a 
village the beat of drums hollowed from 
logs arouses the people. They busy 
themselves for a few moments in wind- 
ing about their bushy locks a turban of 
filmy white fafa, or bark cloth, while 
standing half immersed in the cool, 
bright waters of the stream on the banks 
of which their huts are always located. 

Their bath finished, they spring out 
on to the grassy bank, and wind about 
their loins long strips of the same kapa, 
leaving trailing behind them a yard or 
two as a train. 

The sonorous drums beat as they as- 
semble in front of their chief's residence. 
Then they arrange themselves by fami- 
lies in semi-circular lines in front of the 
ranvai, or thatched veranda. Soon their 
chief, distinguished by the extra size and 
volume of his snowy turban and by the 
elaborate manner in which his face is 
painted with colored earths,— one cheek 
a brilliant red, the other chalky white, 
the eyes surrounded by circles of black, 
the forehead streaked with blue and yel- 
low, and the ears decorated with bunches 
of bright-hued flowers. About his waist 
is wound yard after yard of white kapa, 
which trails after him ten, fifteen, or 
twenty feet. 

Behind himclusters his group of wives, 
retainers, and hangers-on. 7 

Slowly striding forward he stops un- 
der the front of the veranda, and sinks 
with benignity upon the pile of mats 
heaped up for his use. As he does so, 
the concourse of people in front shout, 
“Tle is seated!” and then there is si- 
lence, 

Out of the crowd there advances a 
fine-looking, muscular man, who sinks 
upon his knees in the open space in tront 
ot his chief. There follow him attend- 
ants bearing each a huge bow] of dark, 
polished wood, one of which, filled with 
the macerated pulp of ka-awa, is placed 
before the “mixer of drink.” Another 
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hands him an oblong strip of stout kapa 
loosely wove, which he adjusts over his 
smooth, bronze-like arms. The third 


kneels ready at his side with a smaller 


calabash. 

The operator commences a low chant, 
the burden of which is carried by the 
attentive crowd behind him. As _ he 
does so, he dips his hand into the bow! 
of pulp, and moulding a mass, transfers 
it to the web-like strainer. Another and 
another is added, until enough for one 
straining being accumulated, the opera- 
tion proceeds by the mixer folding the 
kapa over and over the mass. -When 
completely enveloped, the ends of the 
strip are seized, and with rythmic ges- 
tures, the scientific play of muscle, and 
deft turns of the wrists and elbows, the 
Strainer is held high above an empty 
bowl of richly polished tortoise-shell, 
and as the chant grows louder, the juice 
falls ina thin stream. This is repeated 
until the bowl, which will hold about a 
quart, is filled. 

Casting aside the strainer, the mixer 
seizes the brimming bowl between his 
outstretched hands, and with a strange, 
difficult undulating motion advances on 
his knees toward his chief. The utmost 
stillness prevails as he does so; and when 
he has arrived at the edge of the veranda, 
with a profound obeisance the bowl is 
handed to the chief. Breathlessly the 
multitude gazes as the chief leans for- 
ward and takes the bowl. All faces are 


alive with excitement as he raises it to 


his lips. As he drinks, every head ‘1s 
bowed, and then as he slowly inverts the 
bowl and the last few drops fall on the 
eround, a deep shout of “It is drank!” 
from a thousand throats ends the cere- 
mony for the day. 

In the Hawaiian Islands there is not 
so much ceremony. used, but, as often 
happens, the absence of style is more 
than compensated by the solid pleasure 
gained, 

During my solitary horseback tours 
throughout the group, it was not seldom 
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my fortune at the close of a long day’s 
journey to be the guest of the primitive 
people living in the seclusion of quiet 
valleys, where nothing suggested the 
presence of. human beings, until one 
caught a glimpse of a low, grass-thatched 
hut, nestling under the shadow of. an 
overhanging cliff and the dense shade of 
thick-leaved bread-fruit trees. Above 
these waved and rustled cocoa palms, 
and near at hand the scarlet-blossomed 
hibiscus and waxen-Hlowered ginger lent 
color and fragrance to the still life of 
the scene. Then the noisy rush of a 
half dozen mongrel curs, followed by the 
appearance of as many brown-skinned 
urchins of both sexes gazing at me in 
dubious surprise, would indicate that my 
approach was known; and as my horse 
plashed through the little stream. be- 
tween me and the hut, the pleasant 
smile and» musical cry of Aloha 
(Love to you) from the native mother 
standing in the doorway would give me 
assurance of a hospitable welcome. 

As I dismounted, some one of the 
many boys would be ready to unsaddle 
and lead away my horse, while generally 
the white-haired, age-bent grandmother 
would) busy herself in futile efforts to 
disperse the yelping dogs and “Ouish ” 
away the vagrant fowls, pigs, and piglets 
clustered around. 

Always in answer to my query as to 
whether I could sleep there the response 
wits * (Yes), delivered with.a gest- 
ure and inflection that implied my enter- 
tainers felt surprised, 1f not hurt, at my 
considering such a question necessary. 

lo show hospitality to the male hint 
(stranger) — especially when he happens 
to bea haole (foreigner) — 1s as natural 
to the native Hawaiian as it is to him to 
breathe, and so the best they had was 

ways mine, 

lt is part of the unwritten law of hos- 
pitality and respect the Hawaiian evin- 
ces toward his white guest that the 
‘tranger must eat alone. Somy supper 

~almost always of a chicken, caught, 
cleaned, cooked a-/a-fricassee, in 


plain sight of the hut — having been 
discussed, and I having retired to the 
pile of soft mats arranged as my lounge 
and bed in the best corner of the hut, 
the women of the family would complete 
the preparation of their evening meal. 

From the huge calabash of pasty foz 
—the mainstay of all Hawaiian meals 
— would be taken glutinous handfuls, 
which, being transferred to smaller dish- 
es made of cocoanuts, gourd shells, and 
the dark, highly polished wood of the 
kou tree, would then be mixed with wa- 
ter tothe consistency of thin paste. The 
fried arms of squids, strips of goat meat 
or beef, and dozens of limpets, sea ur- 
chins, and other shell fish, would be 
boiled ; and little shells filled with rock 
salt, dried sea-weed,— and 
roasted nuts of the #wu72z, or candle-nut 
tree, would be arranged as zests to the 
entertainment. 

While this was going on, in one corner 
of the hut one or two girls would be pre- 
paring awa. 

But this was notdone until witha propt- 
tiatory smile my host would ask if I were 
“mikionart, that is,if my “missionary 
training forbid my allowing them the 
use of awa. 

As the question was generally ad- 
dressed to me while enjoying my pipe 
or cigar, It is perhaps needless to say 
that I never felt called upon to denounce 
their indulgence in their popular seda- 
tive, and so the ceremony proceeded. 

It was simple enough, consisting most- 
ly in the young girls mentioned slicing 
off bits of the awa root, which they mas- 
ticated vigorously with their beautifully 
white teeth, taking occasional mouthfuls 
of water, which, with the finely chewed 
awa, would be emptied trom time to time 
into a cocoanut shell reserved for the 


purpose. 

When a quart, perhaps, of the juice 
had been thus prepared, the mixture 
would be carefully strained through the 
web-like bark gathered from the spathe 
of the cocoanut leaf, and was then ready 
for consumption. 
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The supper meanwhile being arranged 
about the calabashes of poi, the family 
would group themselves on mats about 
the eatables, and then the head of the 
household having, with all politeness, 
offered me first a libation from the awa 
bowl, — which, it is perhaps needless to 
say, was always as politely declined, — 
he would take a deep draught of the 
liquor, and then it would go round the 
circle, each one taking what may be 
called a dose, even va kama/z (the chil- 
dren) coming in for a few remaining 
drops. 

The supper was then attacked, and 
with much smacking of lips (a native 
Hawaiian cannot thoroughly enjoy a 
meal without such noisy labial demon- 
strations) the calabashes of poi would be 
emptied, and the piles of limu, shrimps, 
shell-fish, squid, and other dainties dis- 
appear. 
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And then, while the group of brown 
imps scraped clean the kettle in which 
my chicken had been cooked, or scram- 
bled in haste amongst the fragments of 
the feast, the elders, lying back in all 
the luxury of repletion, would pass from 
hand to hand —from mouth to mouth, 
perhaps I ought to say —their one rude 
pipe carved from a bit of hard wood, 
and inhale “deep draughts of their rank 
tobacco of native growth. 

This would last but fora few moments 
though, for so nicely calculated would 
be the effects of the awa they had drank 
that soon all would sink back in deep 
slumber except, perhaps, the ancient 
crone, the great grandmother of the 
youngest, whom she would gather in 
her withered arms, and by the dim red 
light of the expiring hearth-fire croon to 
sleep with alow chant of former, bright- 
er days when she was young. 


MADAME AND. MONSIEUR. 


SCENES ‘OF CREOLE LIFE ‘BEFORE THE.-WAR. 


I wouLp prefix to the following 
sketches a few words on the proper 
meaning of the word Creole, so often 
misunderstood as necessarily implying 
a mixture of colored blood. This is an 
entire mistake, and one that the French 
Creoles of the South would greatly 
resent. Many of these ladies are dis- 
tinguished for their beauty, their social 
qualities, their peculiar charm of manner, 
and in especial fora grace of movement, 
a gliding gait, that has in it no more 
apparent effort than the motion of the 
swan upon the water. 

The dictionary defines the word “ Cre- 
ole as “A native of Spanish America 
or the West Indies, born of European 
parents, as distinguished trom the off- 
spring of mixed blood, as the mulatto, 


born of anegro mother, and the mestigo, 
born of an Indian mother.” It has come 
to mean simply, as applied to Louisiana, 
a white native; while according to some 
authorities the word Creole means a 
native of a West Indian colony, whether 
he be black or white. I think the Span- 
ish and Portuguese apply it only to the 
blacks born in their colonies, and never 
to whites. 

No wonder there is some ambiguity 
as to the proper application of the term. 

But the versatile and impulsive hero- 
ine of these pages 1s zw/z¢e, unmistaka- 
bly, and French of the French. She cer- 
tainly is not of the type of that “most 
interesting class of French-Americans ” 
that Cable’s admirable delineations have 
later so often presented to us; for she 
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stands almost swz generzs, (1 draw her 
from life,) resembling Moliére’s sou- 
brettes in liveliness, and may at least 
serve as an exponent of spontaneity. 

No description is attempted in these 
Creole sketches of the worth and _at- 
tractiveness of many delightful compan- 
jons, Whose society was so charming in 
those .dear, remembered days. before 
“tine old Leisure died,’ nor of those 
localities where he certainly spent some 
ot his pleasantest last days. 


Ix the autumn of 18—, while seeking 
for furnished or unfurnished apartments 
in the upper part of New Orleans, I was 
attracted by the appearance of a small 
I‘rench cottage with a_ pretty garden 
attached, and with the following encour- 
aving notice appendant: “ Chamores 
” (Furnished rooms. to 
let). The desirableness otf the location, 
the tasteful air of the residences. and 
erounds in the neighborhood, the free- 
dom from all that so often offends the 
sight and sense in the more densely pop- 
ulated portions of a city tempted me, and 
| entered to discuss the preliminaries. 

We were received by an old French 
centleman, apparently about seventy, 
who supported himself by a gold-headed 
cane and showed many marks of decrep- 
itude, and by his Creole wife, — of most 
Nantippean visage, with restless, ferret- 
ng eray eyes that were never still be- 

cath her ‘glasses 5, and a figure slender 
and erect, which absolutely shot forward 
ike an arrow when she moved, (she nev- 
cer walked). She was habited in that 
laisser aller style of dress that the Cre- 
ole woman so invariably adopts at home, 
viz., the careless volante. A bright-look- 

pretty mulatress about seventeen 
‘ears of age attended, ready to act as 
‘nterpreter should necessity require. 
After inspecting the apartments, and 
scertaining that the old couple wished 
) retain only one room with a small 
assage adjoining , that there were two 

itchens, separate servants’ rooms, and 
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other desirabilities for such a disjunc- 
tive-conjunctive home, I decided to take 
the house, receiving from Madame the 
assurance meanwhile, ‘ Tous les meu- 
bles aussi de ces appartements seront ? 
vous, Madame, absolument, tandis oil 
vous soyez ici!”’ (All the furniture of 
these rooms will be yours, so long as 
you are here ). 

“Tous les meubles”’ consisted of an 
old matting too much soiled to be toler- 
ated tor an instant, a dozen or more cane- 
seated chairs, a side-board none the bet- 
ter for wear, a bedstead that had been 
handsome in its day, and an ancient mir- 
ror ungilt and uncomely. Neverthe- 
less these were matters remediable; and 
after a polite bow, such as none but a 
Frenchman can give, from Monsieur, 
with a self-questioning, half-doubting 
mention of ‘trente plastres par mols, 
Madame?” interrupted by the sharp 
ejaculation from his wife, “ Non, non, 
Jourdain, quarante piastres par mois” 
(forty dollars a month), I acceded to 
Madame’s terms, seeing at a glance that 
argument with /er was useless, gave no- 
tice when my family would desire pos- 
session, and departed. 

After one week spent in refurnishing 
and provisioning, and another in putting 
to rights, we found ourselves comfort- 
ably domiciled, and were congratulating 
ourselves on our snug quarters,— when 
one morning a chattering and screech- 
ing, as if all the paroquets in Robinson 
Crusoe’s island had alighted in our gar- 
den, assailed our ears. 

I ran with my baby in my arms toa 
side door opening into the garden, my 
sister and my child’s nurse bringing up 
the rear, when the following scene pre- 
sented itself : 


ScENE First.—THE ASSAULT. 


MapAME. astride the garden walk, 
armed with a pole,—what Southey’s 
“Doctor ’’ would call “a prophylactic, 
valiantly defends the entrance to her 
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kitchen, while a stout black wench, a 
former slave of Madame’s, endeavors at 
the instigation of her present master to 
reclaim certain properties bclonging to 
herself, such as ‘une paillasse,”’ or pallet, 
a trunk of clothing, and afew old pots 
and pans. Monsieur, at the foot of the 
steps leading from the door to the gar- 
den, feebly interposes now and then in 
behalf of the woman’s rights. Lucinda, 
Madame’s servant, with the colored wo- 
man and children belonging to myself, 
stand at a safe remove in the kitchen 
premises, animated. spectators of the 
approaching combat. 

The black woman advances, but un- 
armed and defenseless retreats before 
the descending weapon of her opponent. 
She endeavors to overleap it, and is 
stoutly belabored for her rash attempt. 
She makes a rush towards her goods and 
chattels, through the narrow pass offer- 
ing between Madame's back and the gar- 
den fence; but no circumvolutions can 
outwit her wary antagonist, and no Fa- 
bian policy is hers. Indefeasibly she 
maintains her ground, while a volley of 
invectives, never before heard either in 
French or English, a grape and canister 
shot shower of objurgation and vitupera- 
tion, 1s hurled with incredible rapidity 
by Madame at her adversary, and _ re- 
turned with interest by the slave. 
nally and forcibly the latter is ejected 
from the premises, notwithstanding her 
co-laborer outside the gate, who ts wait- 
ing with his dray to receive the coveted 
booty, but who witnessing the Amazon- 
ian defense, has no inclination to mingle 
in the melée, and concludes with [al- 
staff that discretion is the better part of 
valor. 

Monsieur meanwhile at intervals, as 
opportunity for a possible hearing. of- 
fers, utters the tollowing expostulations : 
“Chere! arrete-toi la, je te supplie.”’ 
(Do stop, dear, [ entreat). Madame re- 
sponds, Arrete-toi-meme, bete "(stop 
yourself, you fool,) accompanied by a 
side thrust that sends him, more nimbly 
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than his wont, up a step or two towards 
the door. Ina more advantageous posi- 
tion he resumes, in aweak, peevish voice, 
‘Mais, ma femme, tu te disgraces, —tu 
te dishonores.” (But, Wife, you dis- 
grace yourself). 

NMadame.—* Ou, Jourdain, je me dis- 
honore, parce que je suis ta femme! Pol- 
tron!” am disgraced in. being your 
wife. Coward!) i 

Monsteur.— * Ah! donne, chere, a 
esclave ce que lui appartient.” (Give the 
slave what belongs to her, dear). 

Madame.— “ Imbecile ! va-t-en ou je te 
fouelterai encore.” (Go off, or I hit 
you again). | 

Monsieur, silenced if not convinced, 
retires, muttering “ Mille tonnerres! 
V ‘la vraiment, une diablesse!"’ (A 


lar virago). 


SCENE SECOND:—THE GOAT. 


FROM a blessed tranquility succeed- 
ing the above storm, we were again ina 
few hours roused by the perturbed wan- 
derings of an unlucky goat that had 
found its way into the garden, not im- 
mediately discerned by the vigilant eyes 
of Madame. The untortunate servant 
later received his retribution for. the 
open gate at which the animal had en- 
tered, but the quadruped, not the biped, 
culprit demands precedence. 

Now here, now there, follows Madame 
in mad haste, the vo/axte streaming in 
the wind, over beds of flowers, through 
whole rows of violets, apparently less 
desirous of preventing further injury 
than of reaping the satisfaction of chas- 
tising the offender for deeds done. 

Even her unflinching energy, how- 
ever, shows at last signs of abatement, 
and the goat, more agile even than his 
persecutrix, escapes with but one inglo- 
rious wound inthe rear. That gratifica- 
tion is not withheld from her, as he slips 
through the gate. But though she fol- 
lows him far down the street she reaps 
no second triumph. 
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Returning with palpitating: breath, 
saddened but not subdued as she fully 
realizes the amount of injury done to 
her flowers, and the lessening, in conse- 
quence, of the profits accruing trom the 
sale of them, with a vigor of gesticula- 
tion and ejaculation I have never seen or 
heard surpassed, wringing her hands, 
raising her arms, and darting to and fro, 
she appeais tome. “O Madame! toutes 
mes violettes sont mortes! toutes mes 
violettes sont mortes !”’ 

Her pathetic anguish was so acute 
that Niobe-like ‘‘all tears’ she too might 
have ‘wept herself to stone,’ could she 
have remained still long enough. 


SCENE THIRD.— A Dies 


I.UCINDA,— pronouncing the name 
with a rising inflection and strong accent 
on the last syllable, after the manner of 
the happy couple, — heretofore consid- 
ered by them, “ une domestique parfaite- 
ment fidele,” began to show herself in 
her true colors. Not relishing the dry 
end of a baker's loaf, her daily food from 
her mistress’s hands, and disagreeing 
with established authorities that the 
‘crystal well” is all sufficient for drink, 
she east about for less frugal fare. Not 
at all monastic in her tendencies, she 
found the three days each week during 
which her mistress drove out, long for 
her occupations and tastes, and sought 
to diversify the time by frequent airings. 
lor these the trams offered a convenient 
opportunity, besides the advantage of 
introducing her toa stratum of society 
that the secluded habits of her mistress, 
and her. exceeding watchfulness over 
those committed to her care, rendered 
inadmissible at home. Latitudinarian 
in practice and generous in propensity, 
she appropriated the: weekly allowance 
ot cash entrusted to her for the discharge 
1 the milk bill to these daily drives, 
which could not be indulged in on ac- 
‘ount, and true to her lavish fancies, 
invited any chance acquaintance she 
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might meet chemin fatsant (on the way) 
to join her in these excursions. 
I*requently the entire day was divided 
between driving and shopping, the maid 
returning a trifle earlier than the mis- 
tress, that all things might be in readi- 
ness at her approach, and the vobe rose 
appropriated for the occasion replaced 
securely in her owner’s wardrobe. 
When her finances ran low, she ob- 
tained credit to her mistress’s account 
for twelve bits’ worth of coffee in one 
place, three or four dollars’ worth of 
cakes and confections in another ; ran up 
a bill of $8 at the grocer’s, and one of 
a trifling amount for chickens in the 
neighborhood, —for confidence as yet 


had not been disturbed in this “ perfectly 


faithful servant.”’. 

The days during which Madame was 
at home she passed in arranging bou- 
quets, which Lucinda was to sell at a 
picayune each; but the girl disdaining tri- 
fles, and being frequently better supplied 
with money than Madame herself, threw 
the bouquets into the gutter, and handed 
Madame the anticipated two bits on her 
return. 

But a day of reckoning was at hand, 
and one that Madame little counted up- 
on. It was hard that she who loves 
money ‘comme la prunelle de l’oeil ” 
(as the apple of her eye) should be forced 
into catering thus bountifully for Lucin- 
da. “Twas taking her heart's blood. 
The poultry-woman, weary of the hope 
deferred that maketh the heart sick, pre- 
sented herself to Madame, begging for 
her due. The woman could neither speak 
nor comprehend a word of French, nor 
Madame of English, and yet small likelt- 
hood of that “perfect harmony” which 
Coleridge pictures in “the union of a 
deaf man with a dumb woman "! 

Poultry woman.—* moost haf mine 
monish. TI no vait no more longer !”’ 

MVadame.—* Ow’ est-ce qu’ elle dit, Lu- 
cinda?”’ (What does she say ?) 

Lucinda. Elle demande de_ 
gent.’’ (She is begging for money.) 
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Madame.—“ Eh bien! c ‘est une chose 
bien extraordinaire! Pourquoi de. l’ar- 
gent?” (This is a very strange thing! 
What does she want money for ?) 

Poultry woman.— <I moost hat mine 
monish for mine sheekins. De sheeckins 
dat girl buy.” 

Madame.—“ Ouest-ce que c'est que 
ceci?”’ (What ’s all this about ?) 

Lucinda.—* Elle dit quelle est venue 
vendre des poulets pour de l’argent. Je 
me trompais.”’ (She says she has come 
to se// chickens. I was mistaken.) 

Madame.— ‘“Va-t-en, femme! Je ne 
veux pas de poulets! Est-ce que j/al 
une mine d’or?”’ (Woman, go away! I 
do not want any chickens! Have Ia 
mine ?) 

Poultry woman.—* ish dot she do 
say?” 

Lucinda.—* She says she will pay you 
fomorrow. 

Poultry woman.— Domorrow! and 
domorrow! Mine Gott! I will haf mine 
monish now !”’ 

Madame.—‘ Eh bien! encore, Lucin- 
da?” (Well, what now ? ) 

Lucinda.— Elle dit que le mari et les 
enfants sont bien malades, et elle vous 
prie de l’aider.”” (She says her husband 
and children are very ill, and she begs 
you to help her.) 

Madame.— Tais-toi miserable! Me 
faut il des poulets quand je n’en ai pas 
besoin! I] vous faut aller travailler et 
aider vous-méme le mari et les enfants.” 
(Hold your tongue, you fool! Must I 
buy chickens when I do not need them ? 
Go to work and yourself help your hus- 
band and children. ) 


At this crisis the grocer and confec-: 


tioner arrive with their small accounts. 
The grocer, fortunately for all, Lucinda 
excepted, speaks French, and explains 
matters. 

Madame obstinately refuses to hold 
herself responsible, or to believe in Lu- 
cinda’s turpitude: ‘Cette domestique 
parfaitement fidéle.” 


But the mournful truth is pressed 
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home upon her with so much earnest- 
ness that she is forced reluctantly to 
recognize that sheis bound to make good 
the obligations incurred by Lucinda, 
under penalty of having some of her 
effects seized. The poultry woman re- 
quests the grocer torepresent her griev- 
ance. 

At this added blow Madame permits 
herself but one pathetic expression: 
“ Misericorde! Misericorde ! que je souf- 
fres de grandes douleurs!” (Mercy, 
mercy! What anguish I suffer!) Then 
turning likea tigress at bay upon the of- 
fender, she shrieks, ‘‘ Infame! Coquinne 
Friponne! Traitre! Imposteur! Que 
maudit soient l’heure et le jour ou je m’ 
avisai de t’ acheter!’ (Cursed be the day 
that I took it into my head to buy you!) 
and finding no weapon at hand with 
which to enforce her words but a poker, 
beats her soundly with that, tears her 
dress off her back, pulls out a few hand- 
fuls of hair, knocks her down every time 


she picks herself up, and finally locks. 


her in, to reflect on the “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination.” 

In the morning it was necessary to re- 
lease Lucinda from durance vile, that 
she might go to market, But Lucinda 
once out had no inclination for further 
incarceration, and did not return. Ma- 
dame and Monsieur got cross and hun- 
ery, but still she came not. 

Three days passed, and Madame heard 
that her precious charge was in the cala- 
boose. She went for her tout de sutte 
(at once), and knowing Lucinda’s dex- 
terity and agility, provided herself with 
aman andarope. She was obliged to 
pay $5 for her board, and this did not 
serve to lessen her asperity. By. her 
orders the man knotted the rope around 
Lucinda, and fastened back her arms to 
a transverse piece of wood. Madame 
fortified herself witha stout cudgel, and 
they proceeded upon their walk home- 
ward. 

The man tugs at the rope as if he 
were dragging along a calf. Lucinda is 
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restive; Madame, profiting by the sea- 
sonableness of the opportunity, basti- 
nadoes with zeal. Lucinda kicks witha 
backward thrust; Madame knocks her 
down. The man restores her perpendic- 
ular, and for a few moments they jog on 
amicably together. This pace, however, 
is not progressive enough for Madame, 
and from the danqguette (sidewalk) where 
they are, she gives Lucinda a side punch, 
—which Lucinda avoids by an adroit 
shift to the left, so that Madame, fight- 
ing at air and meeting with no resist- 
ance, falls into the gutter, and consid- 
erably bemired, is helped out by the 
man. Lucindameanwhile nearly escapes, 
is recaptured, and conducted home in 
safety. 

Madame, although much fatigued, 
delays neither a second chastisement nor 
a second imprisonment. -Madame was 
certainly of the non-reticent order, and 
possessed in no small degree what be- 
came afterwards so well known during 
the Franco-Prussian war as e/an,— spir- 
it, sudden movement. 


SCENE FoURTH.—ILLNESS. 


Our boy, our only child, was suddenly 
and alarmingly ill. About ten in the 
evening a physician was summoned, as 
we dared no longer delay obtaining med- 
ical advice. He soon arrived, and from 
the haste with which he prepared the 
medicines, ordered warm applications to 
be instantly made ready, and sent the 
swiftest messenger we could employ for 
ice, | saw he thought there was no time 
to belost. Every order was promptly and 
silently attended to, every suggestion 
implicitly followed ; but hour after hour 
passed ; the medicines failed to act ; vio- 
lent vomitings and purgings continued 
unabated and unintermitted, and the 
disease was pronounced cholera infan- 
tum. 

At two o’clock the doctor said he 
would retire to an adjoining room to 
rest a short time, but would not leave 
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during the night. I believed it was that 
he might not see the child die, and wit- 
ness our anguish. God help us! 

How describe the agony of the next 
two hours! We sit and watch —oh 
how intently watch the little sufferer! 
His faithful black mammy sits on the 
floor rocking to and fro, sobbing violent- 
ly, and will not be persuaded to go to 
bed. 

“O, Missis! Is he gwine to die?” 

“ Hush, Matilda!” 

He sinks more and more rapidly ; the 
death lines seem to be settling around 
the face; the nose is pinched ; the inde- 
scribable look about the mouth wrench- 
es our hearts; the eyes are fearfully 
sunken, the pupils unnaturally distend- 
ed, and the black circles deepen around 
them; the flesh absolutely dwindles 
before our eyes ; the stomach collapses ; 
the tiny hands grope restlessly for 
aid. Aid is at hand. A few moments 
more, and he will peacefully rest. The 
eyelids close, —flicker, —and his baby 
face in death cannot be more pale, nor 
his coffined form more motionless, My 
God! my God! take him not so soon! 
Let them not “bury my dead out of my 
sight!’’ How can I live without his 
childish prattle, his coaxing tones, his 
winning smile? How sleep without his 
arms twined lovingly around me! He 
is our only one. Spare him! spare 
him! 

The cry is heard: the alarming symp- 
toms abate; he sleeps, awakes, feebly 
utters ‘mamma,’ and sleeps again. The 
doctor enters, examines the pulse, pro- 
nounces the crisis past, and falling pros- 
trate I exclaim, “My God! I thank 
thee !”’ 

“None are all evil,” and Madame’s 
love for children and for my boy in par- 
ticular covered many failings in my 
eyes. She was proud of having taught 
him to understand and obey her request, 
‘“‘Chauffe tes mains; chauffe tes jolies 
petites mains,” (Warm your pretty little 
hands,) and repeatedly during the night 
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she stood noiselessly by his bedside, ex- 
claiming in compassionate tones, “ Est- 
ce qu'il dort, pauvre enfant?” (Is he 
sleeping, poor child?) Again, “ I:st-ce 
qu'il ne dort pas encore, le pauvre petit ?” 
(Doesn't he sleep yet, poor little fellow ?) 
Soon after, restlessly reappearing with 
a soothing draught, Donnez i lenfant 
un peu de cette tisanne, je. vous prie, 
Madame, je l’ai preparec moi-méme. Ah! 
Dieu merci! Pauvre 
(Give hima little of this tea, 
Ah! he. better. 
Poor little kitten !) 


chatte!”’ 
I made it myself. 
God be thanked! 


ScENE Firtu. — FHE CoAL SCENE: 


DuriInG my boy’s convalescence, while 
amusing him one day in my bedroom, 
the following lively episode broke in 
upon an unusual interval of peaceful- 
ness :—Madame occupied in the kitchen ; 
Monsieur seated in his room with the 
door open, as it always stood, were the 
weather hot or cold, wet or dry, calls 
repeatedly for coal. Lucinda, having 
received a prohibitory command from 
her mistress, pretends not to hear. 

Monsieur becomes impatient, and vo- 
ciferates more loudly. Trembling with 
cold and anger, he at last succeeds in 


bringing Lucinda, when the succeeding 


dialogue takes place: 

Monsteur.—* Ne veux-tu pas” venir 
quand jet’appelle’??”” (Won't you come 
when I call you ?) | 

Luctnda.—* Jene vous ai pas entendu, 
Monsieur.’ (1 did not hear you, sir.) 

Monusteur.—* Tu mens? J'ai besoin 
de charbon. J'ai froid..’) (You le! I 
want coal. [ am cold.) 

Lucinda.—* Mais Madame. dit 
non.” (But Madame says no.) 

je te dis que oul, moi! 
Lachetine! Va-t-en! Apporte-moi du 
charbon, tout de suite!” (And I say 
yes, you hussy ! Go and bring me some 
immediately !) | 

Lucinda brings the coal, puts it on 
the fire, and is about leaving Monsieur 
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comforted, when Madame hearing the 


noise of the coal scuttle follows with the 
speed of a ces f-volant (kite), — with one 
thrust sends Lucinda to the other side 
of the room, seats Monsieur emphatically 
in his chair as he rises to confront her ; 
and before thecoal has had time to ignite, 
jerks it into the scuttle, throws coal, 
scuttle, shovel, and tongs out of doors, 
and then departs, this once speechless, 
leaving her spouse detenseless before 
the blackened bars of a fireless grate. 

Awed by her “magnificent flash of 
silence,’ with. a helpless shrug of the 
shoulders and a * Mon Dieu!” he comes 
feebly tapping at my adjoining door. 
I rise, bid him enter, place a rocking- 
chair where the poor old man may feel 
the full glow of the fire, and let him, 
safe in his present. security, ramble 
on. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! que vous avez tou- 
jours de bon feu, Madame, et que vous- 
étes bonne de me permettre de me chauf- 
fer & votre foyer! J’aime le bon feu, 
moi! mais ma femme ne I’aime pas. 
Elle dit que ¢a coute cher — oul ¢a coute 
cher, c'est vrai, mais que j'aime le bon 
feu, moi!” (Ah, Madame! what a good 
fire you always have, and how. kind of 
you to permit me to warm myself at 
your hearth... [like a good fire, but my 
wife doesnot. She says it is expensive. 
Yes, it is expensive, that’s true, but I 
like a good fire.) 


SCENE SIXTH. — BREAKFAST. 


Wer saw Monsieur one morning early 
seated at table, while Madame entered 


with Lucinda bringing hot cakes. Mon- 
sicur does not relish hot cakes this 


morning and wishesa baker's loaf. Such 
an extravagance is not to be entertained 
for amoment, for hot cakes are not often 
presented at their board, and when pre- 
sented should be received with gratitude. 
A. baker's loaf, indeed! 7 
Monsieur pipes forth in a querulous 
voice, Mais ma bonne! donne-moi un 
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pain ce matin, je te prie.” (Do, dear, 
vive me bread this morning.) 

Madame.“ Yais-toi! V’la des beign- 
ets.” (Hush! here are cakes.) 

Jonsteur.—* Je ne veux pas de beign- 
cts.” don't-want cakes.) 

VMadame.— C'est assez. Je ne veux 
pas acheter un pain, quand il y a des 
beignets.” (That’s enough! I sha’n't 
buy a loaf when there are hot cakes.) 

Monsteur.—* Ah! je crois vraiment 
gue tu aimes les picayunes plus que ton 
ame!” (I believe you care more for pic- 
ayunes than for your soul.) 

J/adame.—“ Jaime les picayunes plus 
que jen’ aime les frais inutiles!" (I like 
money better than useless expense.) 

J/onstcur.—* Mais achete un pain! Je 
veux en avoir un!” (Do buy a loaf; | 
will have it.) 

Jadame.—* Vuveux miserable? Nous 
verrons!”’. will?. We'll see!) 

oui! nous verrons !”’ 
(Yes, we will see.) And thereupon, too 
irate to reason further, he throws the 
dish in dispute before her very face, past 
her very mouth, over the balusters of 
the porch, out the side-door into ‘the 
carden, Fearing lest the plate of butter 
may share the same fate, she seizes it 
with one hand, he with the other. She 
tues, he jerks; she pulls, he shakes. 
linally rage, energy, and strength, get 
the better of rage, impotency, and fee- 
bleness, and she.wrenches the plate from 
his grasp; but with such force that this, 
united to the impetus given to her re- 
treat by his suddenly loosened hold, pre- 
cipitates her backward faster than she 
had counted upon, (‘faczl7s descensus,’’) 
down the whole flight of steps into the 
Carden, 

Undismayed she holds aloft the: spoils, 
nd with them makes good her flight to 
the kitchen ;;returns with a tray, and 
with the speed of lightning sweeps the 
table in a twinkling of everything upon 
it, leaving Monsieur to chew the cud of 
his own bitter fancies, and to the con- 
‘emplation of bare boards. 


ScENE SEVENTH.—PATOURI. 


PATOURI, a trusty servant of Mon- 
sicur’s, and nearly as old as his master, 
was required by his mistress to rise at 
four o'clock in the morning, that he 
might walk three miles to the French 
market and the same distance back, to 
sell fine bouquets at a picayune each, — 
before breaktast I came near saying, — 
but alas! breakfast was for him but a 
name. Master and slave had grown old 
together, and Monsieur was grieved at 
the condition of his servant, but quite 
incompetent to struggle against Ma- 
dame’s will. Patouri was tremulous, 
weak, and weary, but that was no con- 
cern of his mistress, and if there was 
but one picayune less than the sum 


-anticipated, she’ accused him of having 


spent it for rum, although the remaining 
bouquet was there to answer for the 
impossibility. If he had not sold it, the 
ereater the wrong, for he should have 
done so; and she beat him around and 
around the yard accordingly. 

The adjacent lot of ground, once be- 
longing tothe old couple, they had sold; 
but filled with flowers as it was at this 
time, it too powerfully excited Madame's 
avarice. She ordered old Patouri to scale 
the wall before lhght, and to gather at 
random whatever his hand might touch, 
while she stood on the outer works as 
sentinel. 

He was discovered at length trespass- 
ing, and ordered to infringe no more, 
under penalty of being shot. Fle im- 
plored his mistress not to send him 
again ; but she, deaf to any consideration 
but that of immediate gain, however 
small, and how great socver the risk, 
compelled his obedience. As he was 
retreating from this final effort, he was 
caught, and only released on the assur- 
ance from Monsieur that it should not 
occur again. Of what consequence, 
alas! his own testimony, dared he offer 
it ? 

Monsieur, aware of the fact for the 
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first time, upbraids Madame in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Fi donc! As-tu perdu 
toute honte?’’ (Fie upon you! Have 
you lostjall shame ?) 

She gives but little heed to his re- 


proaches, but finding she is hazarding 


too much, is obliged to forego the flow- 
ers. As some indemnification, she pro- 
vides herself with a substitute in Lucin- 
da, relying upon her greater nimbleness 
for less chance of capture. She requires 
her to forage in the same place for pump- 
kins, which she secretes by cords in the 
well, that they may be made available 
as occasion requires, 

Patouri works in the garden, and one 
day a lady in passing is attracted by the 
unusual beauty of a rose, which she 
requests him to give her. He says he 
fears Madame’'s displeasure, and while 
he asks Madame’s permission she tells 
him she will wait. He returns with his 
mistress, who replies, “ Je vous la ven- 
drai, Madame, pour une picayune.” (I 
will sell it to you fora picayune.) The 
lady in astonishment at such mercenari- 
ness in this land of flowers, gives the 
picayune, receives the rose,and departs. 

Old Patouri soon becomes too il to 
work. I see him sitting day after day on 
his hard bench at the door ot his cabin ; 
in rain or cold, striving to draw his mis- 
erable rags closer around him, for a fire 
never warms his benumbed limbs nor 
quickens his thin blood. I tell him to 
take a seat at my kitchen fire, where 
Molly will never deny him entrance, ask- 
ing if he is not cold. 

“Oui, j'ai froid, Madame.” 

“Then why not go to my kitchen ?"” 

With a fine air of good breeding and 
a self-sacrificing sense of propriety, diffi- 
cult to imagine under the circumstances, 
he replies: “ Non, Madame, merci. Ce 
n'est pas comme-il-faut, pour moi d’aller 
ila cuisine de Madame. Ce n'est pas a 
moi. (No, Madame, thank you. It is 
not suitable for me to go to Madame’s 
kitchen. It isnot mine.) Andthere he 
sits, on sunny days on a wooden. bench 


in the kitchen yard, patient and uncom- 
plaining, growing thinner and thinner 
day by day. At length he lies upon the 
bench or on his hard pallet within his 
room. Madame occasionally visits him, 
at rare intervals carrying a little red 
wine. Knowing that his crust of bread 
can be no more strengthening in illness 
than nourishing in health, I order soup 
and coffee for him daily from our table, 
which he receives with gratitude, and 
which Madame’s parsimony makes no 
scruple at permitting him to accept. 
After a while he does not leave his bed, 
and one morning we find him dead, look- 
ing so peaceful that we rejoice he has 
gone where he will “know neither cold 
nor hunger more.”’ 

Madame comes crying to me, “O Ma- 
dame! Que j'ai perdu un bon domes- 
tique ! et que je l’ai nourri si soigneuse- 
ment! Toujours du vin rouge! et le vin 
rouge est si bon pour un malade!” 
(What a good servant I have lost!) And 
I nourished him so carefully! Red wine 
always! and red wine is so good for a 
patient !) 


SCENE EIGHTH:—“ L AMOUR A VAINCU 


AT one time when the opera of 
‘“Toth’’ was rendered in Paris, the au- 
thor, well known for his poverty, was 
present. As the line “ L’Amour a vain- 
cu Loth” rane forth clear and distinct, 
a voice from the pit responded: ‘ Qu’‘il 
en donne une a l’auteur alors.” (et him 
ceive the author one, then.) 

The witticism, which called forth a 
shout, is comprehensible to the English 
ear, if we remember that “vaincu Loth” 
(conquered Lot) and “vingt culottes ” 
(twenty pairs of trousers or twenty trous- 
ers, as the French say) have almost pre- 
cisely the same sound in that language. 

Our Monsieur had become almost 
equally impecunious under Madame’s 
diplomatic financiering. One day he be- 
took himself to his bed, professed him- 
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self ill, and refused to rise. Madame 
wishing to pass the day out found that 


this materially interfered with her plans ; 


for though she had no objection to leav- 
ing him alone if well, when he might sun 
himself on the danqguette, she had some 
scruples as to the propriety of doing se 
it he is really unable to leave his bed. 
Consequently she endeavored to _per- 
suade him that his indisposition was 
imaginary, orat least might beshaken off. 

l‘inding all her endearments and per- 
suasive acts of no avail, in despair at the 
prospect of passing her day at home, she 
Hies to the neighboring house of Ma- 
dame Bertrand to receive counsel from 
her and to request her co-operation. 
\ladame Bertrand agrees to detain the 
patient at her house, that her friend 
may enjoy the day as she had purposed. 
The ladies, chattering like a couple of 
magpies, return and proceed in haste to 
the apartment of /e malade. 

After much flattery, many blandish- 
ments, considerable coaxing, and some 
threats, they succeed in getting him up, 
and the labor of dressing is nearly com- 
plete, when he declares himself unequal 
to the task, and signifies his intention of 
taking to his bed again. “A Dieu ne 
plaise,’ (God forbid,) exclaims Madame, 
and the friendly co-adjutresses in serious 
alarm, with great tenderness, complete 
his toilet, he meanwhile peevishly mut- 
tering, “ Tiens done! Laisse-moi tran- 
quille! Je.vais me coucher.”” (Do stop! 
Leave me alone! I am going back to 
bed.) 

They finally succeed in persuading 
him to go as far as the gate, carefully 
supporting him on either side. Then 
he announces. his. fixed determination 
not to budge another inch, and plants 
his cane fixedly on the sidewalk in sig- 
nification of his ultimatum. 

Madame, whose ¢/az is roused by op- 


position so unusual and so spirited, and. 


whose cue now Is “not wards, but deeds,” 
scizes the cane and gives him a brisk 
brush over the shoulders, repeating it 
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at intervals as she finds him refrac- 
tory. 

His transient glow of resistance over, 
they reach the house. He meanwhile, 
however, .1s plotting stratagem, and 
while Madame is occupied a moment in 
another room adjusting her toilet, and 
her friend, considering her captive se- 
cure, 1s off guard, he resumes his hat 
and cane, plods home again, and ere the 
ladies are aware of the revolution of their 
well-organized plot, is quietly reposing 
in bed again. 

In the afternoon he found himself suf- 
ficiently recovered to sit up; and all 
memory of. the incidents of the morning 
having apparently passedfrom the minds 
of the expansive couple, the following 
colloquy took place: 

Madame.—*Ah,monmari,—-mon ange, 
maintenant tu te trouves si bien, tu me 
permettras d’aller demain chez ma con- 
naissance au lieu d'aujourd’hui, n’est-ce 
pas?” (Ah my angel husband, you are 
so much better now, you willallow me to 
¢o to my friend’s tomorrow instead of 
today, will you not ?) 

Monsteur.—* Sans doute, ma bonne. 
Baise-moi! donne moi un autre baiser, 
monamie! Ah! la bonne. femme!” 
(Certainly, my dear. Kiss me, —another. 
Ah, what a good wife!) 


At the time for retiring, great wrang- 
ling was again heard in the chamber of 
the old couple; but these were sounds 
so familiar they claimed but little atten- 
tion. In the middle of the night we 
were aroused by the sound of some 
heavy body falling, with smothered cries 
of Meurtre, meurtre.” 

“(Good heavens!” Texclaimed. ‘There 
is no time to be lost! Let us rush to the 
old man’s assistance, for I verily believe 
that woman is choking him!” 

Without the delay of an instant we 
sprang to the room, while Madame runs 
to Lucinda’s caéznvet and locks herself in. 
The old man is breathing painfully and 
heavily. We raise him from the floor, 
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and perceive several bruises over the 
temple. 

He is not seriously injured ; but chaf- 
ing with fury and far spent with over- 
exertion, recovers at length breath to 
utter, ‘“‘ Je—ne—voudrais pas changer de 
chemise ! ma—femme insistait,—mais Je 
la porte encore! Bon!” (I would not 
change my night-shirt, -—- my wife insist- 
ed, — but I wear it still, —— good!) 

arly the next morning he declared 
to us his resolution of effecting that 
which he had often before attempted, 
and once suceeeded in doing for some 
months; viz., to leave his home and 
take up his abode witha widowed daugh- 
ter by a former marriage. This of 
course did not harmonize with Madamce’s 
wishes, for she knew that while she 
held him she held the purse-strings, and 
feared lest any codicil to his will might 
transfer a portion of the estate to the 
widow, which she by her address had 
secured to herself. He persisted how- 
ever in his determination and borrowed 
two bits from us to pay for his ride in 
the cars, as he was too feeble to walk 
the distance,—we would gladly have 
given it had it been twenty fold, in order 
that he might effect his escape beyend 
possibiity of recapture. He reached 
the gate, — Madame followed, and this 
dialogue ensued : — 

Madame.—* Helas, mon ami! Revi- 
ens donc! Je ne puis supporter ton 
absence! Je ne puis exister seule au 
monde! Pourquoi partie 2?) Nous aurons 
ec matin un dejeuner appcetisant !"’ (Alas 
my husband! Come back, I cannot bear 
your absence! I cannot live alone in the 
world! Why do you go? We willhave 
a delicious breakfast this morning.) 

Nonsicur.—* Mais je nai pas faim. 
coeur me fend de douleur!” (Iam 
not hungry. My heart is breaking.) 

MVadame.—* Reviens, mon ami, et je 


words: 


vais te donner un plat de ‘gumbo filet ’ 
et du vin rouge, et tu auras tout un pain, 
si tu veux en avoir un.” (Come, hus- 
band, and I will give you a dish of 
gumbo f/e/, with red wine, and you 
shall have a whole loaf of bread, if you 
wish.) 
The last powerful arguments half in- 
cline him to turn back, but a recollection 
of the cruclties of the past night comes 
to strenethen his waning resolution, and 
he leaves her positively and forever. 
Lucinda was soon after sold, and a 
young Irish girl took her place. Receiv- 
ing very much the same treatment as her 
predecessor in office, she struck for high- 
er wages, till finding that ‘“ the recipro- 
city was likely to be all on one side,’’ she 
too left. We concluded to take a house 
in another part of the city, and just as 
we were removing, Madame ran to pour 
her sorrows into the ear of my nurse, 
whose tender heart was touched with the 
complaint as it found utterance in these 


“Oh! Matilda! quoi faire! Patour! 
von! Madame — gon! Lucinda gon! 
et mon mari!! Que je suis seule au 
monde.” (What shall I do?) How alone 
in the world I am!) 


It was once wittily said of Dean Colet, 
who refused to accept some of the 
tenets of the Church ot Rome: “ It was 
to be hoped that he had expiated all his 
sins in Purgatory,— to be hoped, for oth- 
erwise he had gone further.and fared 
worse.” So perchance, the heroine of 
my sketches, strangely warped in many 
directions, though not inall, may in the 
retributive justice of slow” revolving 
eons hereafter find at length that even 
“the crooked may be made straight,” 
after the lesson shall have been learned 
here, that “ Life’s mightiest effort is-to 
wait.” 
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WESTERN. STORIES. 


I.—RopBERS ROAD. 


Way back, some thirty years agone, 
vhen our Golden State was in a condi- 
tion of lawlessness that has made it the 
scene of many a romance ; in 4act, in 
that epoch of California’s history which 
corresponds closely with the Middle Age 
period in the history of the world, there 
was a stage route of some extent cross- 
ing an inland county, which had gained 
for itself the title of the ‘ Robbers’ 
Koad.” 
name and landmark, its appalling title 
has passed through a degenerative pro- 
cess, and now its origin lives only in the 
memory of a few white-haired old pio- 
neers, the remnants of the brave and 
doughty settlers, who cleave with the 
tenacity of despair to the tales of yore. 

[Important business complications ne- 
cessitated my. undertaking a journey 
through this portion of the State, where 
the depredations of highwaymen resem- 
bled the sudden swoop of feudal barons 
on intinerant hucksters and_ pilgrims, 
and where a heavy purse changed hands 
with the celerity with which the hand- 
kerchief of a puzzled spectator passes 
trom his own pocket into that of the 
performing prestidigitator. 

Stage coaches were the seemingly 
‘icensed prey and sources of revenue of 
the “knights of the road,” and toll was 
‘evied on vehicles and passengers with 

regularity and precision that would 
have both astonished and impressed the 
most wakeful of legalized collectors of 
those dues. Under such a state of af- 
‘urs it was only the greenest of ‘ten- 
der-feet”’ that carried with them a heav- 
cr stock of ready money than the 
‘bsolute exigencies of travel called for, 
or occasionally some one too incredu- 
ous and unbelieving to’admit of the 


Like many another good old 


possibility.of the existence of such a 
creature as a highwayman, and _ into 
whose calculations such a thing entered 
only as an unknown entity and some- 
thing to be solved by experiment, after 
the manner of the solution of an origi- 
nal problem in-mathematics. 

With such a one it fared well or ill in 
proportion to the degree of resistance 
offered to the politely expressed request 
to “ Throw up your hands: step out and 
look pleasant.”’ Not that this formula 
was an unvaried one, for lovers of the 
melodrama as frequently heard the tam- 
iliar, ‘‘ Your money or your life,’’ though 
this expression, however effective, was 
usually traceable to neophytes in_ the 
profession; while the old and experi- 
enced hand, who was always in a prodi- 
gious hurry and wasted no time, inclined 
to the terse and epigrammatic ‘“ Fork 
over!” pure et simple. 

My outward journey had been accom- 
plished with only the ordinary inconven- 
iences necessarily attendant on the prim- 
itive style of travel in vogue, and no 
more battered and bruised than if I had 
been subjected to three collisions and a 
runaway, at least with life safe and purse 
intact, I reached my destination, 

My business being finally transacted 
with the one or two respectable members 
of a community largely made up of the 
offscourings of Eastern States, with a 
sprinkling of the native Californian, and 
a dash of foreign element, I waited with 
no little impatience for the bi-weekly 
coach to return me to the civilization of 
the metropolis, which by contrast was 
to my present surroundings as the prom- 
ised land to the desert. 

Though far from a coward, and inured 
to danger as Was.any one who had made 
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the perilous trip over mountain, plain, 
and desert from East to West, I confess 
that it was with anything but pleasur- 
able anticipations that I took my seat in 
the vehicle that carried the occasional 
mail. 


My uneasiness was heightened. by 
an accurate knowledge of the condi- 


tion of the country, by rumors of the 
presence of an unusually daring band 
of freebooters, by recent acts of lawless- 
ness on theline of my road ; and an addi- 
tional incentive to nervousness rested in 
the fact that it was a time of the month 
when no moon brightened the somber 
gloom of a way alternately thickly wood- 
ed and of voleanic formation. 

[ will digress here to say that my gen- 
eral habits are abstemious, while as to 
tobacco in particular,—with the sole 
exception of the circumstance soon to 
be related, —it has never in any form 
passed my lips; but [ have found it by 
no means subversive of success with 
men to have always onhand asmall sup- 
ply of the article which constitutes the 
nectarand ambrosia of so many ; and on 
this occasion, as on many others before 
and since, [| had with mea pocket-case 
of cigars, and a large picce of what is 


called by the initiated, I believe, “ navy 
plug,” an article used for masticatory 


purposes, and recommended. its 
strength to the strongest palates. The 


position of the latter in my right-hand 
lower waistcoat pocket 1s sufficiently im- 
portant to the sequence of the narrative 
to warrant my particularity in asserting 
its exact location. 

My only fellow-travcler was a lady, to 
whom I had had the felicity of an intro- 
duction previous toour departure, though 
the close proximity occasioned by the 
roughness of the road would have made 


that an entirely unnecessary tormality. 


Truth compeis me to state that she was 
neither young, pretty, nor otherwise in- 
teresting, (alas for the lovers of romance, ) 
andas I know that the good lady is now 


where no encomiums or their reverse 
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could possibly affect her, I say this the 
more unrestrainedly. 

To beguile the tedium of our journey, 
and for want of a better subject of con- 
versation, I devoted my energies to 
blood-curdling tales of bandits and high- 
partly true, but largely 
evolved from a fertile imagination, and 
told of ‘‘ Three-fingered Jack ” and “ Bot- 
tle-nosed Billy,” of their cruelty and cun- 
ning, and skillfully interlarded my sto- 
ries withdark inuendoesand insinuations 
of our own peril. I[ told how revolvers 
had been used as effective coercive 
agents in a variety of instances, and 
always as sufficiently “good considera- 
tions” in the transfer of property ; how 
their horses outstripped the wind, and 
permitted them to take part in the stop- 
page of mail-coaches miles apart ; how 
their suspicion and greed prompted use- 
less outrages ; in a word, I succeeded in 
filling the wretched woman with the 
direst of forebodings, that worked her up 
to a pitch of terror that knew no bounds, 
and from thence on every shadow con- 
cealed for her some frightful shape, 
whose sole aimand object, she was firmly 
convinced, was her destruction, and these 
fears, try as I. would, I was now unable 
to allay. Meanwhile our coach sped 
onward as rapidly as the nature of the 
road would allow, and we were soon 
plunged in entire darkness. 

The only really valuable thing on my 
co-voyager's person was a ring bril- 
liants of remarkable luster and purity, 
which would in itself have proved no 
mean prize to so particular a connoisseur 
In precious stones as Red Mike (for this 
was the euphonious appellation assumed 
by the chief unlicensed tax-collector of 
those parts) was known to be, — more 
particularly as it was darkly hinted that 
a well known San Francisco jeweler 
depended largely on this source for his 
supply of cut but unset jewels. 

This ring Mrs. k wore beneath 
her woolen gloves, but affected by my 
tales of murder and robbery, the thing 
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assumed in her eyes the shape of some- 
thing that would goad men on to the com- 
mission of atrocities more dreadful even 
than those I had pictured. Where to 
conceal the treasure she knew not: first 
she tried her boot, but she called to mind 
my story of the party who had_ been 
hung up by the heels, and so considered 
that too insecure a_ hiding-place ; her 
pocket was equally unsatisfactory, 
though I firmly believethat tothe average 
man the mystery of the exact location 
of a woman's pocket is one no ages will 
reveal, At last, impelled thereto by the 
failure of all other means of conceal- 
ment, she begged that I would find some 
method of preserving it, not somuch on 
account of its intrinsic. vaiue and the 
tear of losing it, as lest tempted thereby 
our) momentarily expected visitants 
might prosecute a too diligent search 
for further plunder, and finding nothing, 
revenge themselves on us for their dis- 
appointment. I verily believe that the 
idea of tossing it out of the stage win- 
dow passed through her mind. 

She had but just passed the ring to 
my hand, and had involuntarily put my 
fingers with it into my right lower waist- 
coat pocket, when the ominous “ Halt!” 


and that unmistakable steely ‘click, 


click,” of weapons sounded in our ears. 
| suppose it must have been the fact 
of my fingers coming in contact with the 
tobacco in my pocket that begat within 
me the inspiration to convey to my 
mouth the ring and plug together, and 
bite from the latter a piece large enough 
to satisfy the most quid-loving of sailors. 
This [ instantly began to masticate after 
the approved fashion of a backwoods jus- 
tice, my cheek standing out as if affected 
with an acute attack of the mumps. 
Both doors of our conveyance were 
opened simultaneously, and the lady 
shriecked amain as revolvers covered us 
on each side, and we were required to 
descend. But very few words -passed. 
ur assailants were four in number, 
not bad-looking fellows on the. whole, 


and while one kept his “gun” in too 
close proximity to my head for comfort, 
another ransacked my pockets and re- 
lieved me of the few valuables I carried. 
The same process would have been gone 
through with in the case of their other 
victim, had her pockets been findable. 
As it was, she yielded up her pocket- 
book, ear-rings, and personal baggage, 
with the docility of a tamed Katherine 
obeying the orders of her Petruchio. All 
the while I was expectorating with the 
vehemence of: an engine vomiting forth 
smoke, but such a habit was too common 
in those parts to attract attention, and 
my cigars and tobacco had with the rest 
of my belongings already found their 
way into the possession of our warrant- 
less searchers. 

Perceiving that such documents as I 
carried were wholly valueless to them, 
and satisfying themselves that I carried 
no negotiable paper, they handed me 
back a cigar with an earnest admonition 
to forsake the tobacco habit, (O, irony 
of fate!) and with the most courteous of 
apologies to the lady for the inconven- 
ience they had been obliged to inflict, 
mounted, and galloped off, leaving us 
not much poorer than they found us. 

On regaining the stage, the feelings 
that had begun to creep over me during 
the search finally prevailed and over- 
powered me, and carefully conveying 
from my mouth to my pocket the filthy 
mass that concealed a jewel more pre- 
cious than that supposed to be encased 
in the head of the fabled toad, I leaned 
my head far out of the window of the 
vehicle, now again on its journey, and 
regardless of everything, gave free vent 
to my pent-up misery. Ye gods, how 
sick I] was! My head scemed to be the 
crater of a volcano, and my stomach was 
the horrid interior which seethed and 
raged with a fury-indescribable. 

The rest of our way was pursued in 
quiet, but to this day I suffer at intervals 
and in fancy only, but with a wonder- 
fully natural vividness and poignancy, 
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the agony and wretchedness of those have since vowed that no tortures a 
few minutes. highwayman could inflict could ever 
That constituted the only heroic deed equal those occasioned by my first and 


of my life, and I am proud of it; yet I only chew. 
N. Castle. 


ll. ON HOSSBACK.”’ 
A Nevada Idyl, in the Rough 


Yrs, my son Jim’s a nice sort of feller, 
As yer. say, an’ he rides like .a cuss. 
[tell yer when he gets a-straddle 

()’ a horse, that hoss’d better not fuss; 
Ker my Jim, he’s just e-plu-ri-dzs 

On a hoss. He is able to paddle 

H{is own little boat, is my Jim ; 

Fer yer bet thar’s no discount on him 
Any place yer can put him. Between us 
(Altho’ his ol’ dad, should n't say it) 
That boy is a young man of gen‘us; 
An’ I feel in my bones that some day it 
Will be purty gen’ly admitted: 

He's amazin’ on hossback, I tell yer! 


“A handsome young rascal,” yer say ? 
Wall, 1 never thought Jim was good-lookin’, 
But he’s useful, and many a day: 

He helps his ol’ mother -a-cookin’, 

When he ain’t off a-herdin’ the cattle, 

Or cavortin’ around in the saddle 
A-chasin’ coyotes an’ jack-rabbits, 

An’ pepperin’ ’em with his six-shooter, 
(Ifer he’s nifty to shoot ; don’t forgit it!) 
Or a-scourin’ the mountains fer spec’mens : 
An’ what's better, he’s no ways addicted 
Ter nothin’ yer might call bad habits, 
Tho’ chawin’ pine gum is a weakness 
With which he is kinder afflicted ; 

But on hossback you bet he’s a hooter. 


Kh?) No, he don’t care much ‘bout minin’, 
Any more’n jest lookin’ for spec’mens 

Of quartz, or of: agate, ol’ fossils, 

Mountain coral, or anythin’ shinin’, 

Or petrified, or anyways cur’ous : 

An’ he kinder likes wild flowers and mosses. 
He mout make a geol’gist or bot’nist, 
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The bushes don’t dare to go near him. 


‘An’ afore he wuz two seconds older 
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"N’ I ain’t shore but he’s some of a nat’list, 
Fer horned-toads, and hoot-owls, and sage-hens, 
An’ sich other varmints an’ poultry 

As grows in this section of kentry, 

He takes to amazin'ly kindly ; 

But he takes the most nat’ral to hosses. 


That ’s his holt! He will take the most fur’ous, 
Mean mustang yer ever sot eyes on,— | 
A critter ’t will buck so the flies on 


I know sich a one, an’ I’m plagued, 
Ef-a fly should jest light on his shoulder, 
But he'd-rise up, an drop stiff legged, 


That fly ‘u’d be deader an’ colder 
An’.the isinglass scales in a bowlder, — 
Jarred to death an’ mashed flat by the fall. 


But fer Jim it ain’t no trick at all 

To ride sich a critter. He'll gear him 

An’ mount him, an’ /e can't be thrown off, 
Nor bucked off, nor chucked off, nor got off, 
No ways that a hoss ever thought of. | 
He sticks like the stripes to a zebra, 

An’ a hoss could as soon buck his skin off, 
Or one of them —jints, them — ver-Ze-bra, 
Or buck his hull tarnal backbone off, 

As quick 's he could buck my boy Jim off. 
No, stranger! No hoss kin throw him off. 
He’s pizen on hossback, fer sartain. 


'N’ that boy’s a good nuss, an’ I know it! 
Years ago, when I kem from Missouri, 

I kem by the Plains with a mule team, — 
A good one, I wuz proud fer to show it, 
I tell yer. They was’nt no fool team, 
But, stavin’ good brutes, I assure ye. 
Wall, out on the banks o’ Big Sandy, 

I wuz tuck with a high mountain fever, 
An’ all my supply of ol’ brandy 

Didn’t budge her, nor salt water heave her. 
All the Graffenburg pills I hed handy — 
A box an’ a half — did n't. start. her, 

An’ I thought I should take my departur 
For the beautiful shore, no mistake. 

O Lord! how my old bones did ache! 
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’N’ I got down so powerful weak, 

For seven days I scarcely could speak ; 
An’ at times I wuz out o' my head, 

An’ I lay in the wagin’ a tumblin’, 

An’ tossin’, and pitchin’, and mumblin’ 
All sorts o’ wild nonsense, they said. 

An’ when clar in my _ head, I wuz haunted 
With fears fer that boy ‘n’ ol’ ‘oman ; 


I wuz troubled at what might become on 


‘Em after the ol’ man wuz planted, — 

Covered up like a pit full o’ taters, 

In the sand by the deep dusty way. 

We'd been passin’ sich mounds every day, 
The last lay-outs 0’ many a poor feller. 

An’ they looked awful lonesome, I tell yer;. 
An’ the thought of bein’ fixed up like that, 
An’ havin’ ’em go on without me, — 

That boy, my ol’ woman, an’ them mules, — 
An’ leavin’ me thar in the sage-brush 

Whar the wolves ’u'd dig down till they got me, 
Made me feel awful peaked an’ flat ; 

I tell yer it troubles our nature 

To be ketched out like that! Saints an’ fools 
May say that “ The Lord provide 

For the dear ones we’re leavin’ behind,” 
Which may be: but I .didn’t find 

Much comfort in sich a reflection. 


I preferred much to stay, so’s to kind 

©’ see the provisions applied, 

Ef the Lord had no p'tic’lar objection. 

An’ He hed ’nt; fer that boy wuz about me 
Like.a minist’rin’ angel; the ol’ ’oman 

An’ he, they just nursed me uncommon. 

An’ that boy said one day, “ Don’t ye die, dad! 
What ‘u’d become 0’ poor mammy an’ I, dad? 
O, I know yer w#// live if yer try, dad!” 
Then he an’ the ol’ ‘oman shed tears. 

Then I heerd the wolves howlin’ an’ snarlin’ 
Jest a little ways back in the distance, 

An’ the black ravens cawin’ an’ quarrelin’ ; 
They wuz all gettin’ mad, it appears, 

"Cause I didn't lose my grip on existence 
An’ furnish ‘em means of subsistence; 

Then I riled up too, and resistance 

Riz up in my heart right away. 
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Wall, I told em’ to hitch up next day 
An’ haul me along in the wagin, 

As I tho’t I would do better movin’, 

An’ I did; spite the rollin’ and shakin’, 
About, an’ the wagin’s sharp creakin,, 
An’ the whiffletree’s rattlin’ an’ squeakin’, 
Which shook up my nerves mighty serious 
As them mules wuz a-haulin’ an’ draggin’ 
Us along. Still I kep’ on improvin’ 

Each day as we seemed to be gettin’ 
Closter by whar the sun did his settin’ ; 
Yes, I gained mighty fast, an’ kep’ takin’ 
In strength, an’ some slapjacks an’ bacon, 
Till the way I picked up seemed mysterious ; 
Fer ‘twuz jest the most awfulest wonder 
In the world that I hedn’t gone under! 
An’ I would ‘a’ gone surer 'n thunder, 
Ef it hedn't ‘a’ bin fer that boy. 

He's a good one; he oughter weigh troy! 
‘Cause why? he’s a jewel,—a prime un, 
An’ on hossback!—a fust-water diamon’. 


Interduce yer? Sho! Jim is so bashful, 

Ef he seed a right stranger advancin’ 

More likely ‘an not he’d skeedaddle 

To his hoss, an’ jump inter the saddle, 

An’ cut fer the mountains quite rashful. 
Thar’s his hoss yunder champin’ an’ prancin’; 
Don’t yer think he’s.a beauty now? Hey? 
Yer want to go see him, yer say? 

Wall, I'll go lead the critter this way !— 


O! I savey / it’s him 
Not the critter, but /7zm, 
‘At yer want fer to see! 
I jest git yer idee. 

Wall #e’s kinder shy an’ yer’d better see me ;— 
I'll do jest as well! 
Anythin’ about business ? 
In that line, what’s hisn is 
Mine, every time ; 

Spit it out! I kin tell 
Yer jest how it’ll be! 


Thar’s one o the boys at your cabin, yer say, 
"At is sick, an’ yer'd like to hire Jim right away 
To go down thar aw nurse him, an’ help fer to cook ? 


303 


Wall, youngster, that 's cool! but I guess you’re mistook. 
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Hfim go down thar to stay, 
Nurse an’ cook fer pay 
In camp with all yer men? 
What, 42 / my Sal? 
What, my gal? 
D’ yer think I’m looney, then ? 
Not. much! ‘Yer get! 
But, sho! don’t go! it’s all the same! 
I clarly see no one’s to blame 


But me, yer bet! 


What an’ ol’ ape I wuz fer unsackin’ the cat 

So powerful unceremonious as. that! 

Tho’ now ’at I think o’ ’t, I see yer wuz plannin’ 
Your talk all along, jest to get the ol’ man in 

A mis’able corner, an’ make him confess 

‘At my boy is a gal, an’ yer ve did it, I guess, 
I don’t know as. I car. 


It’s nobody's affa’r 
But my Jim’s, I shall claim 
He's entitled to w'ar 
Them thar clothes an’ that name, 
Both of which he prefers 
To his own, —or to hers, — 
An’ he—she finds ’em convenient on hossback. 


ITT. 


SEVERAL years ago my husband built 
and conducted a hotel for the accommo- 
dation of the miners and teamsters at 
the terminal point of one of our Califor- 
nia railroads. Like many other small 
towns in the northern portion of the 
State, it boasted of an Indian rancherie, 
or settlement, within its environments, 
the half-civilized inhabitants of which 
played a more or less Important part in 
its local history. With few exceptions 
they were a moderately peaceful, indus- 
trious community, — the men spending 
their time in hunting and fishing, and 
the women doing the drudgery, such as 
procuring fuel for their fires, the laundry 
work of their white neighbors, etc. Ev- 


John Brayshaw Kaye. 


AN: INDIAN’S’ WRATH: 


ery now and then, however, the wild 
nature of the red men, cither through 
the medium of fire-water or intense pas- 
sion, would become aroused, and at such 
times crimes of varying degrees of enor- 
mity were almost certain to be the result. 

We had one child, a bright little fel- 
low about two vears old, who by reason 
of his cute, babyish antics, had -become 
a great favorite with the patrons of the 
hotel ; and they, as-a token of their at- 
fection, presented him on his second 
birthday with a diminutive iron bank, in 
which each of the miners and teamsters 
had dropped a silver dollar. As day 
after day came and went, dollar after 
dollar found its way into the little treas- 
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ure box, tillit became so heavy that baby 
could no longer lift it, and I placed it 
tor safe-keeping upon a bracket in my 
dressing-room. 

One evening, after old Julia, the In- 
dian woman who did our laundrying 
once a week, had performed her usual 
_hard day’s washing, it occurred to me 
that I had done a very careless thing in 
permitting her to go into my room for 
the soiled clothes, and knowing the pro- 
pensity of her race to steal, I at once 
proceeded to ascertain whether anything 
was missing. Baby’s bank was gone! 
Qld Julia had-stolen it. 

It was..too late. to. do. anything 
that day, but early the next morning we 
had their hut searched, with the result 
that fragments of the broken bank were 
found, but nomoney. They were bounti- 
fully supplied with provisions, however, 
and inquiry at one ofthe stores elicited 
the tact that a large bill of goods such 
as found had been purchased there the 
evening before by old Julia and_ her 
spouse. The woman accordingly 
arrested, and after being convicted was 
sent tothe county jail in the adjoining 
town fora term of three months. 

Many predicted that this would not 
be the end of the affair, as the woman's 
husband was a dangerous character, and 
might seek to avenge his wife's impris- 
onment; but neither my husband or 
myself shared their fears, and the mat- 
ter was forgotten after a day or two. 

One day, about a fortnight after Julia’s 
conviction, I was assisting the dining- 
room girls to prepare the table for lunch- 
con, When suddenly the sound of a low, 
guttural, threatening voice at the win- 
dow drew my attention. Looking up, 
startled and frightened, I beheld a sav- 
ace, hideous-looking Indian glaring in at 
me. It was Indian Jack, old Julia’s hus- 
band, 

Seeing my frightened look, he ad- 
vanced still closer, put his swarthy face 
in at the open window, and shaking his 
at me, grunted out, “You no give 
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me back my Julia, me kill you pretty 
soon?” 

I had him driven off at once, and as I 
watched him slowly making his way back 
to the rancherie on the river bank halfa 
mile to the rear of our house, and saw 
his threatening, angry gestures, I con- 
fess I was badly frightened. This feel- 
ing soon wore off, however, and as my 
husband was inclined to think it no more 
than a game of bluff, his visit was quite 
forgotten by the time luncheon was over. 

That afternoonthe table-girls went out 
in the woods for terns; the cook also 
was out, and as my husband was seldom 
about the house except at meals, I was 
for the time being alone. To while 
away the time I picked up a paper, and 
was just becoming interested in some 
article, when I was startled by a loud, 


frightened scream from my little boy, 


who was playing in the back yard. 
Springing up [ran to the window, just in 
time to see Indian Jack snatch up my 
child in his arms, and hasten away in 
the chaparral. terrible, frightful 
thought instantly flashed through my 
mind. He was going to avenge the in- 
carceration of his wife by taking the 
life of my poor, innocent boy! 

There was no help at hand ; if he was 
saved, I alone must save him, and with 
a desperate hope spurring me on, I 
bounded out of the door in frantic, de- 
termined pursuit. 

Believing his movements had been 
unobserved, the Incian had not made 
as hurried flight as he might have done, 
and before half the distance to the 
rancherie had been traveled, I was close 
behind him. 

‘Bring back my boy !”’ cried I in fran- 
tictones. ‘Kill me if you will, but spare 
my child!” 

An angry grunt was his only reply 
upon finding me in pursuit, and placing 
his hand over the baby’s mouth to still 
his piteous cries, he quickened his pace 
so as to keep out of my way. 

Still 1 ran on, begging in sobbing 
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tones for my child, but if it had any 
effect at all upon the fiendish brute, it 
was to encourage him in his horrid pur- 
pose, for now and then he would pause, 
look back with an exultant, devilish ex- 
pression upon his hideous face, and then 
swagger off again witha low, gloating 
chuckle that pierced my heart like a dag- 
ger. 

In this manner the race was kept up 
until his hut was. reached, when he 
bounded inside, closed the door witha 
bang, and then locked it. In vain I 
pounded upon the door, begged, wept, 
and pleaded; the brute was as immovable 


as a rock, and [ could hear my poor baby . 


pleading in plaintive, wailing accents for 
“mama, mama, mama!” 

The sound of my lamentations attract- 
ed the attention of a score of half-naked, 
sleepy-looking Indians, who rushed pell- 
mell from their cabins to learn the cause 
of the unusual commotion, and to them 
I renewed my pleading. ‘No sabe!” 
was all I could get out of them, and I 
returned to the door again, knowing that 
Jack could at least understand me. 

He gave me no answer however, con- 
tenting himself with holdingan animated 
contab in his own dialect with his com- 
rades on the outside. What they were 
talking about of course [ could not tell, 
but I was not to be kept long in ignor- 
ance; for Iwas suddenly seized, dragged 
to an adjoining hut, and rudely thrust 
inside. With the sound of the key turn- 
ing inthe loek as I was made a prisoner, 
and the feeble wail of my child ringing 
in my ears, I fainted, —the intensity of 
my mental anguish was more than I 
could endure. . 

How long I lay thus I do not know, 
but when I awoke to consciousness all 
was silent. I listened, but I could not 
hear my child’s plaintive cry in the ad- 
joining hut. A horrible thought flashed 
into my mind: Had the demon Jack 
killed him ? 

My distracted mind had not yet found 
the answer when the sound of my door 
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being unlocked was heard, and the next 
moment Jack entered my presence, lock- 
ing the door after him. I rushed toward 
him, and frantically grasped his. arm. 
“My boy! Where is he? What. have 
you done with him?” 

The Indian shook me rudely away, 
“Ugh!” grunted he. ‘“ Boy no good! 
Too much yah! yah! all time,— damn 
boy!” 

I would not be thus put off, and still 
assailed him with my entreaties. He 
endured it with stolid indifference for 
several moments, and then, as if prompt- 
ed by an uncontrollable impulse, took 
one hasty stride toward me and rudely 
clutched my arm. ‘ You tell jail man 
let my Julia come back !”’ demanded he 
savagely. 

I told him I would do all I could, but 
that it was now beyond my power to et- 
fect her release. | 

“ Youtell Injun lie!” cried he. “ Jail 
man let her go, you tell him to!”’ 

I again told him as I had before, that 
I was powerless to do as he asked. 

The answer seemed to goad him on to 
greater fury; his grip tightened upon 
my arm; his dark eyes emitted a fiend- 
ish, wicked glitter, and drawing from 
his belt a keen-edged dirk, he leaned 
over me and hissed, “You lie, and Jack 
kill you!”’ 

I saw the gleaming blade ascend and 
hang trembling above me, and then with 
a loud, piercing, despairing shriek, I lost 
consciousness, 

When I opened my eyes I found my 
husband bending over me, and a group 
of familiar taces all around me, whom | 
at once recognized as the regular patrons 
of the hotel. 

The flight of Indian Jack and my fran- 
tic pursuit had been observed by some 
men working in a slaughter-house near 
the rancherie, and fearing something 
was wrong, they had notified my hus- 
band, whowith several miners had rushed 
to my relief. My baby-boy was found 
fast asleep in Jack’s cabin, which ac- 
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counted for my not hearing him when I 
recovered. from my swoon, some time 
before. 

Astor Jack, after being mauled to the 
heart’s content of the indignant miners, 
he was given notice to leave the com- 
munity at once, which he did, making a 
bee-line for the foothills lying beneath 
Mount Shasta. 

The noble-hearted miners and team- 
sters, not satisfied with ridding the 
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neighborhood of Indian Jack, donated a 
larger and stronger bank to my boy, and 
showed no relaxation in their, generosity 
until it was even heavier than the one 
old Julia:stole. 

As for myself,— well, I am no longer 
a resident of that part of the State, and 
though I were to live a thousand years, 
I should never forget the horrors of that 
eventful day, or how nearly I became 
the victim of an Indian's wrath. 

Vrs. A. S. Burroughs. 


IV.—A’ DAKOTA Y ARN: 


PROBABLY the most. widely known 
man in the Northwest, with a fame ex- 
tending as far east as Washington, is 
Dennis Hannifin, the great and only 
political war-horse and poker king of 
Lakota. Poker is a well known weak- 
ness with Denny, as his favorite mania 
is presiding at the green cloth. He also 
delights in dwelling upon the noble traits 
of Napoleon. His listeners are always 
entranced by his entertaining manners 
and peculiar nasal twang of voice. For 
hours they will sit open-mouthed drink- 
ing in his wonderful yarns. 

\ good story is told at Denny’s ex- 
pense, though for its veracity this writer 
will not vouch. 

Several years ago the annual spring 
floods created havoc and excitement in 
Bismarck. A few houses built on the 
lowlands were washed away, and came 
Hoating down the Missouri accompanied 
by large cakes of ice, which crashed and 
cround together at a terrible rate, mak- 
ing a noise not unlike the grumbling 
roar of thunder, 

(Yn the bottoms, about two miles 
above this point, there stood a lonely 
and unoccupied white house. Formany 
years it remained unmolested by the 
annual break-up until this one, which, 
iccording to the river men, was. a 
“corker.” Vague rumors floating in 
tic air said that the gloomy old struct- 


ure was haunted. Travelers approach- 
ing at night had seen lights in the upper 
story. Warily investigating farther on, 
they thought they heard the ghastly 
rattle of dry human bones, mingled with - 
the hideous cackle and sounds of super- 


natural voices, evidently disporting 
themselves in their horrible’ orgies. 


Nothing, however, could overcome the 
traveler's superstition, and make him 
institute a further investigation. 

A large number of people were gath- 
ered on the river bank one day during 
the flood excitement, eagerly watching 
the breaking up of the ice. Large cot- 
tonwood trees were jammed together 
with the ice, making almost solid cakes 
covering acres in width. It wasa grand 
sight. A house-top was soon discerned 
coming around the bend, tumbling and 
rolling amid the ice and timber, and cer- 
tain soon to be-a wreck. 

When near the point a party of men 
put off in a large steamboat yawl to res- 
cue the occupants, if any there were. 
It was a hazardous undertaking, — one 
that few men would have dared to un- 
dertake, —and it was more by the will 
of Providence than by luck that they 
safely reached the floating house, and 
returned. They recognized it at once 
as being the solitary sentinel of the low- 
lands. Above the roar of the swirling 
elements they could hear as they ap- 
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proached the sound of voices mingled 
with the monotonous click of some hard, 
dry objects, not unlike bones or ivory. 

With great difficulty they managed to 
steer the boat into a large door, nar- 
rowly escaping a mammoth cake of ice 
which came crashing against the struc- 
ture, tearing a huge gap in the side. The 
force of the concussion knocked off the 
brick chimney, some of the bricks rolling 
down among the occupants of the garrct, 
—for a howl of pain issued forth, anda 
voice saying: “ Never mind, gentlemen, 
[ can deal with my left as well as the 
right.”” The voice was unmistakably that 
of Dennis Hannifin. The exploring party 
ereatly marveled at the revelation. They 
could hardly believe their senses. They 
climbed up into the garret, and were 
dumbfounded at the scene laid betore 
their vision. 

On a hastily improvised table which 
consisted of an empty barrel and a pine 
slab, were three piles of poker chips of 
all colors, and about the same amount of 
coins of large denominations.  Be- 
hind these costly stacks were the smiling 
and expectant features of Denny Hanni- 
fin and two strange cowboys. Denny 
was dealing with his left hand, as the 
other was bandaged witha handkerchief. 

The deal progressed, the players all 
unconscious of the presence of strangers, 
until each man got his cards. Denny 
then half turned around, still keeping 
his weather eye on the others, and said : 
“Good evening, gents, want a hand? 
We want to make it six-handed.” 

“Great God, man,” exclaimed Hank 
Blunt, leader of the rescuing party, ‘‘do 
yer know whar ye air?—right hyar in 
ther middle of ther Big Muddy, an’ yer 
house a gittin’ jammed to pieces. Hurry 
up, yer blamed galloots, an’ git outer 
hyar. Got no more sense than my ole 
dead hoss; ‘tarnal fules, playin’ poker 
hyar as unconsarned ’s if in heaven.” 

“Come along, pard,”’ said one of the 
cow-boys, “let's git outer hyar, ef we 
wanter save our precious hides.’ 
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“Don't be in a hurry, gents,” inter- 
posed Denny, “there is no danger at 
present, and besides you have not called 
my fifty-dollar bet.” 

The cowboy had four queens,— the 
winning hand, sure,—and hastened to 
call the bet, raising it a hundred more. 
Apparently this staggered Denny, who 
pulled off his hat and scratched his bald 
head in deep thought for a few minutes. 
The cowboy looked exultant, when his 
opponent called the raise, and coolly 
made it two hundred dollars better. The 
cow-puncher had him foul this trip, sure. 
He was certain that it was a rank bluff, 
so he would freeze out Denny this time 
certain. 

All the money was now piled in the 
center of the table, and the two contest- 
ants were producing the lucre trom their 
pockets. | 

Hannifin seemingly attempted to con- 
ceal his nervousness, while the other — 
slowly and deliberately counted out two 
hundred dollars, covering the bet, and 
froma large pocket-book producd a crisp 
new five hundred dollar bill, again. rais- 
Ing it that figure. 

Indeed the betting was now getting 
to be quite lively. The spectators 
watched the players with spell-bound 
admiration, this being more money than 
they had ever before seen. They held 
their breath when Denny dove into a 
capacious pocket, and brought forth two 
five hundred dollar bills, covering the 
raise and betting five hundred more, say- 
ing with a resigned air: “ Might as well 
give it all to you, but no man could say 
that he could ring in his bluff on Dennis 
Hannifin.” 

The cowboy was jubilant, and lost no 
time in covering that amount, — barely 
raking enough to do so, however, after 
draining his colleague, to whom he 
turned, whispering, “Eh, pard, biggest 
snap. since I had ther small-pox, eh? 
Might as well take ther boodle now?” 

“T°call yer bet,” he said, and there- 
upon commenced raking in the money. 
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“What is your hand?” solemnly 
asked Denny. 3 | 

‘Four queens is all!” throwing them 
down crowingly. 

‘Hold on now, my dear sir,’ quietly 
expostulated Denny, ‘“ be easy, gentle- 
men; if you can beat four aces and a 
king, take the pot!” 

The cowboy and his partner both 
looked blue and sick when the two 
hands were shown, and would have made 
a fight for the stakes, but for the inter- 
ference of Hank Blunt and his follow- 
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I afterwards learned that Denny on 
that occasion appropriated five aces, but 
had use for only four, so he wisely dis- 
carded anace and drew a king, for effect, 
I suppose. 

A huge cake of ice crushing through 
the already large opening, warned the 
participants and spectators that a hasty 
departure was necessary. They were 
all landed safely on shore, and it’s al- 
most needless to state that the two dis- 
comfited cow-boys walked back to their 


ranch sadder.and wiser men. 


J. F. Miller 


V.— ROBINSON'S’ KID. 


Ay, Jim, I’ll give you credit for rushin’ things in the West, 

An’ [I ll ‘low fer a nine-years’ city, you've got the lead of the best 

That I’ve heerd on yet; an’ I’ve known ‘em to grow purty fast 

In some of these Western States; but the trouble is, they don’t last ; 
Kinder come up like a mushroom, in a night gaining spirit an’ breath, 
Then fade like a Kansas cornfield before a tornado’s wrath. 

I ‘low ’t won’t be so with Leadville, an’ hope that ‘t won't, anyway ; 

Ker the town is got up in a fashion as though it was made to stay. 

Yes, I’ve been here before, some time ago, when livin’ here war n't no fun. 
All I'm worth, I owe to the gulch thar, an’ I got it in sixty-one. 

|’m a quiet Iowa farmer now, but I tell you my blood thrills yet, 

As I think of the trials, an’ hardships, an’ dangers, we constantly met 

In our everyday life in these hills; why, ’t would fill up a volume, if told. 
ut there’s nothin’ a man won’t encounter when he once gets to thirstin’ fer 


cold. 
An’ I eale’late we all had the fever, 
But I’m talkin’ too much. 


as bad as ’t will average, too, — 
I'll tell. you of Robinson’s kid, then I’m through. 


We was hunters an’ prospectors all, an’ we’d heerd of this region of gold, 
Where they picked up the nuggets on hillsides; fer such was the stories they 


told 
At the time. 
it’s queer, 


Did we b’lieve them ? you ask; well, I guess so, an’ know that 


But I’ve noticed in times of excitement that people b'lieve all they hear. 
Well, meetin’ in Denver in sixty the stories worked on us like leaven, 

So we made up a party to start out an’ visit this gold-hunter’s heaven. 

\Ve got us our burros and broncos, and our stores to the littlest thing, 

‘An’ as soon as the snow let us travel, we was off for the hills in the spring. 
Thar was Jones, an old trapper from Maine, who had hunted these mountains 


for years, 


A miner called Phelps, an’ young Ryan, an’ an old “forty-niner 


Speers, 


named 
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A score of us, sure; I could tell you their names,— but what use if I did ?— 

So I only will mention perticler the Robinson outfit an’ kid. 

This Robinson he was a hunter, an’ wherever the old sinner went, 

His family was bound to go with him, an’ they lived in a cabin or tent 

Just as happy as kings. The kid was a red-headed thirteen-year old, 

An’ as full of the devil an’ mischief as the hide of three boys oughter hold. 

Well, after a few fights with redskins, who was then purty sharp after scalps, 

We got to the place whar the gold was. And under directions from Phelps, 

We soon got our sluices in order, an’ was washin’ an’ diggin’ to kill, 

In the gulch just around to the south of what you call Carbonate Hill. 

We boarded with Robinson's family, an’ paid for our vittles in dust: 

An ounce for a week was the figger, —an’ we got our first two weeks on trust. 

We wasn't disturbed by the Injuns, an’ I'll ‘low we was gettin’ rich fast, 

When somethin’ broke in on our quiet, that was almost too good fer to last, 

’T was that Robinson’s kid,—or his family, fer ’t wasn’t the kid’s fault, this 
call; — 

But that youngster by this time had managed to be quite a sore to us all. 

Would n’t work, not a stroke, an’ forever a’foolin’ with sluices an such, 

Till I often an’ often have ached just to get that kid under my touch, 

To argue with him with a saplin’ on the old-fashioned Eastern plan. 

An’ ’t warn’t the least use in the world to go an tell the old man, 

For he always would stop us by sayin’, (till it got like an often-told rhyme,) 

“ Well, I low the Lord meant him for somethin’, an’ we’ll find out His motive in 
time.” 


Well! we found out at last. “Mong the family thar was also a mite of a girl, 

The pet of the camp was their three-year old tangle of dimple and curl, 

An’ it happened one bright afternoon she strayed quite a distance from home, 

When a devlish Ute, who'd been hangin’ around for some reason unknown 

Except to himself, got a sight of the child ‘bout an hour before dark, 

Snatched her up, an’ inside of a minit he was pintin’ fer Tennessee Park. 

The kid — who'd been foolin’ (as usual) at some distance away from the spot— 

Heerd a cry, caught a glimpse of the redskin, then he broke fer the corral 
red-hot. 

He saddled the best of the horses, an’ with never a thought that he’d fail, 

Kan into the house for a rifle, an’ was off on the red devil’s trail. 

With never a word left fer no one, through the sand and the sage-brush he 
Hew | 

Whar yon Harrison Avenue buildings now rise up an’ shut out the view. 

Changed to a man in a minit, with only one thought in his mind, 

Just to recapture the baby, an’ see that the warrant was signed 

In a style that was proper an’ legal, which the same was with powder an’ 
ball, 

ker a pass to the heaven fer Injuns fer the one that he follered so. tall. 

Well, the sun sank behind yonder mountain an’ darkness took place of the day, 

An’ at home, in the Robinson’s cabin, thar was terror, an’ woe, an’ dismay ; 

fer neither the kid nor the baby could be found tho’ we looked left an’ right, 

So with hearts that were heavy with sorrow we gave up the search fer the 
nicht. 
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White as death, on the bed lay the mother a-callin’ the children to come, 


An’ prayin’ to God to preserve them, an’ bring them back safe to their home, 


\Vhen—’t was about two, I reckon—a hoof-beat rang out on the air. 
\Ve rushed to the door with our torches, an’ a sight met our eyes, / declare, 


/ can see tt all now! In the saddle, with a face that was whiter than snow, 
Sat the kid, with an arm round the baby, an’ he cried, ‘“ Take her quick; I'll 


let go!” 


Then in short, broken words, “’T was an Injun—he shot me—right here, an’ 


he’s dead! 
[‘ve brought in his pony an’ rifle. Where's Letty?” was all that he said. 


We lifted him. out of the saddle; he bent to the baby an’ smiled, 


Kissed her lips,—then fell suddenly forward, he had given his life fer the child. 


An’ Phelps, through his tears, muttered softly, “ Well, I'll ‘low when the Lord 


let the kid 


Grow up in the Robinson family, He knew purty straight whit He did.” 
Jim, writers may prate.about heroes, but as for myself, I’m inclined 

To think when you git downto bed-rock, as ‘tain’t many such that you'll find. 
His father?  Well,-into- the coffin, at the last ling’rin’ look that he cast, 

He said, ‘Well, God meant ye for somethin’; and we've found out His motive 


at last!” 


Then we buried him thar on the hillside, with just a pine cross at his head, 
But it’s gone many years before this, an’ the wild-flowers bloom thar;,instead. 
| looked fer the grave, but it’s lost, too, or I’d put up a stone fer a trace. 

But no matter; I know at the right time that the Lord will remember the 


place. 


Ross Deforrts. 


IF WE BUT KNEW. 


Ir we but knew how feeble and how weak 
Our faltering feet, we should not blindly seek 
To follow where winged happiness does lead,— 
E’en. though the path seem through a flowering mead — 
We'd spare our heart its pain, our eyes their dew; 
If we but knew. 


If we but knew how blind we are, could tee! 
That gazing at the blue that seeks to ceil 
Our sky-dome yonder, our dim sight would meet 
But heaven’s floor and treading angels’ feet, 
We'd wait content until our vision grew, 

If we but knew. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 
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SOME REASONS FOR THE DECLINE 


The Decline of American Deep Sea Commerce. 


[ Mar. 


OF AMERICAN DEEP SEA 


COMMERCE. 


CHAMBERS of commerce and boards of 
trade, in their annual reports, deplore 
the decline of American deep sea com- 
merce. For nearly twenty-five years the 
public has heard annually the same com- 
plaint; and not often is the true reason 
given, or the true remedy advised. 

In 1861-62, when the secession of the 
Southern States was attempted, a large 
number of American deep’sea ships were 
transferred to foreign flags to avoid cap- 
ture and destruction by Confederate pri- 
vateers. While this action on the part 
of ship-owners was widely criticized as 
unpatriotic, it certainly was a wise pre- 
caution on the part of the owners, in 
that it saved a large amount of property 
from destruction. These ships, whether 
sold or merely transferred without 
change of ownership, saved their value 
to the Union cause, which was warmly 
sustained thereby during the terrible 
conflict that ensued. In a conflict for 
the maintenance of his own government, 
every citizen owes his. life and all his 
possessions to the cause. 

But a conflict of that kind means the 
destruction of property ; and property is 
as essential as men for upholding the 
authority of the government. The ships, 
as before stated, were not given away, 
and were much more effective in sus- 
taining the government in its life strug- 
gle than they would have been under 
the American flag, where many of them 
would have been captured by Confeder- 
ate cruisers, and either destroyed or 
used against the government.  Sacrifi- 
ces had to bemade,or civil orderin North 
America would have gone down into the 
darkness of night. These sacrifices were 
human life, national pride, and property. 

Deep sea going ships were protected 
by a foreign flag from capture and de- 


struction, and their equivalent was used 
in strengthening the right arm of the 
sovernment, whose pride was the only 
sacrifice made in the exchange. When 
the supremacy of the national govern- 
ment was re-established throughout the 
land, an unwise spirit of resentment 
actuated a majority of Congress in pro- 
hibiting these same ships from re-regis- 
tering and sailing under American col- 
ors again. It is not popular to criticize 
thisaction of Congress: but as.a business 
proposition the action was unwise, and 
is one of the principal causes of the de- 
pression in our foreign carrying trade. 

If, as is alleged, the deep sea carrying. 
trade is done by foreign carriers, the 
reason must be that foreign carriers can 
do it cheaper than American carriers. 
There must bea profit in this: trade, or 
it would not be pursued. It. profitable 
to foreign carriers, then why may it not 
be made profitable to American carriers? 

We read of attempts being made by 
some influential partics to secure aid 
directly from.the government to enable 
American ships to carry.as cheaply as 
foreign ships. If an American ship can 
be transferred to foreign registration, 
and carry American commerce at a 
profit, it must be due to something more 
than mere sentiment. The flying of the 
cross of Saint George at the peak cer- 
tainly cannot make profitable what 
would be unprofitable under the stars 
and stripes. Suppose we rise above the 
sentiment.of the late campaign and try 
to find out the cause? 

Instead of recommending the taxation 
of other industries to restore a declining 
industry, why not meet the issue square- 
ly, and recommend the removal of taxes 
on the declining industry itself? The 


removal of the taxes on the material of 


= 
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which a ship is constructed will aid ma- 
terially in re-establishing ship-building 
in the United States. Why is it that 
ship carpenters of Maine can cross a 
narrow channel between the’ British 
provinces and their own State, and con- 
struct a ship from ten to fifteen dollars 
per ton cheaper than at home? There 
is a cause for this difference; and the 
cause is the difference between the cost 
of the material on the foreign side of the 
water and our side. Instead of taxing 
other industries, and to subsidize deep 
water carriers allow American mechan- 
ics the same conditions that Canada 
allows them on her side of the waters, 
and American ships will plow the 
ocean as of yore. : 

A commercial nation must buy as well 
as sell. If an American merchant de- 
sires to purchase a foreign built ship, he 
must sailit under foreign register, a for- 
eign flag, and foreign officers. So faras 
this species of property goes, the owner 
must look to a foreign government on 
the high seas for the protection his own 
vovernment ought toextend tohim. If 
a New York merchant wants to own a 
Clyde built ship to ply between New 
York and San Francisco, he cannot load 
her with domestic goods, because this is 
inter-state or domestic traffic. If there 
is any profit in carrying the grain crop 
of California and Oregon to a foreign 
market in a Clyde built ship under a for- 
cign flag, there would be profit in sailing 
the same ship under the American flag 
with the same cargo. We have to sell 
our wheat ina foreign market. We pay 
trom ten to fifteen dollars per ton freight 
to a Clyde built ship. There is a profit 
to the ship-owner, or he would not take 
it. Whatever profit there is goes to the 
owner of that ship. Why, then, if the 


owner be an American, may not the em- 
blem of his country be permitted to fly 
at the peak, as signalizing the revival of 
the American commercial navy ? 

As anation we sell grain and other 
products of the soil, but we have to take 
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something inexchange for them. Among 
other things we take a large percentage 
in transportation. The home market 
for our products is goodas far as it goes, 
but it goes no farther than the needs of 
our people. All the surplus goes abroad 
to find a market, and the foreign market 
price for the surplus regulates the price 
at home. If these products could be ex- 
changed for ships at the market value, 
and these could be sailed under Amert- 
can register, without paying a tax of ten 
dollars per ton,-our shipping merchants 
would be placed on an equality with for- 
eign merchants, so far as deep sea carry- 
ing is concerned, and whatever of profit 
there might be in this traffic would in- 
ure to Americans. 

Unless we have a commerce with for- 
eign nations, we need no revival of our 
merchant marine. A foreign commerce 
implies an interchange of commodities. 
These interchanges must be mutually 
beneficial, or they will not be effected. 
Hence our merchants have an office to 
perform in effecting what will gradually 
revive American ship-building, and asa 
result, an increase in our foreign trade. 
The prosperity of a nation is measured 
by the magnitude of foreign commerce. 
As this commerce is expanded, an im- 
pulse is given to domestic production. 
Domestic production is limited only by 
the demand for its surplus products. If 
there is no market for the surplus, if it 
is not exchangeable for something we 
can use, so much of human energy as is 
required to produce it is wasted. 

We now return to the revival of Amer- 
ican deep sea carrying. The chief obsta- 
cle to its revival is the restriction legis- 
lation that taxes the raw material of 
whicha ship is constructed. If by a tax 
on the raw material an American built 
ship costs from ten to twenty per cent 
more than an English or German ship 
costs, it requires no further evidence to 
prove that the owner cannot compete 
with the owner of the cheaper ship in 
carrying foreign commerce. Moreover, 
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the domestic commerce is only saved by 
restricting foreign carriers by water from 
engaging in domestic carrying. When 
there were no restrictions placed in the 
way of an American ship-builder more 
than are placed in the way of a foreign 
builder, the tonnage of the American 
merchant marine outranked that of any 
nation, and our people were not troubled 
with the anomaly of “over production.” 
There was a market for all our surplus 
products carried in ships sailing under 
the emblem of the nation. 

Iam not unmindful of the fact that 
during the time covered by the decline of 
American deep sea commerce, commer- 
cial conditions have materially changed. 
But the question stares us in the face: 
Have we kept abreast in commercial 
appliances for the increased demands 
upon us for disposing of the surplus pro- 
ducts ? 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the question of “free trade” or 
‘protection,’ further than to prove that 
an exclusive commercial policy will not 
make a nation great and prosperous. 
China and Japan were exclusive until 
forced to change their commercial pol- 
icies. Hven forced relations with outside 
nations have benefited them, if they have 
not benefited those nations that com- 
pelled them to trade. The object of 
these forced commercial relations was 
the extension of the commerce of the 
nations that forced them. At the time 
they were established, the bulk of the 
exchanges with our own people was car- 
ried by American ships. Most of it at 


the present time is carried in foreign 


ships, or ships that sail under a foreign 
flag. Why not allow them to sail under 
American register and flag ? They would 
certainly increase the tax list in the ports 
of their registration, and would increase 
American tonnage. 

Such a policy is far preterable to a tax, 
whether direct or indirect, to enable an 
American built ship costing $100,000 to 
compete successfully in carrying with a 
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foreign built ship costing $85,000. The 
tax must, whether direct or indirect, be 
derived from the products of domestic 
industry, and primarily from the soil, 
because the products of the soil are the 
basis of all productive industries. It is 
no less a tax because it is paid in smal] 
installments, and is not under the head 
of a “tax bill.” It takes just as many 
days’ work to earn it, whether imposed 
in a way to reduce the purchasing power 
of the work, or directly upon each day 
as it isperformed. The difference rests 
in the manner of imposition and not in 
its results. 
The foregoing arguments are applica- 
ble to every domestic industry in which 
raw material not produced at home is 
required for its prosecution. We import 
a class of wool not produced at home to 
raise the grade of domestic wool, so as to 
manufacture a class of woolens that will 
sellat home. Under the prevailing sys- 
tem what costs the English, French, and 
Belgian manufacturer $100 in the mar- 
kets where used, costs the American 
manufacturer about $150. Allowing for 
difference in the cost of labor, plus a tax 
of 50 per cent on the imported goods, 
and the American manufacturer would 
be placed at a disadvantage even in the 
home market. But if he could obtain his 
wool on the same terms as his foreign 
rival, with a tax on the imported woolens 
of forty per cent ad valorem, he would 
not only secure the absolute control of 
the home market, but would command 
the foreign market to the extent of his 
purchases of raw material. This would 
not decrease the price of domestic wool, 
because we produce a surplus of a cers 
tain low grade of wools. The price of 
this surplus, like that of the surplus of 
cotton, wheat, and other domestic prod- 
ucts, is fixed not at home but in the mar- 
ket where sold. The price of what we 
sell and the price of what we buy is fixed 
in the markets where bought and _ sold. 
It is evident that if a manufacturer of 
woolen goods could obtain the raw mate- 
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rial in the home market, he would not go 
to a foreign for his purchases. If com- 
mercial statistics are correct, we find cer- 
tain low grades of wool exported and 
large amounts of high grades imported, 
notwithstanding each one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth in the markets where pur- 
chased costs our manufacturers about 
one hundred and fifty dollars in the home 
market. | 

It is plainly evident from the facts 
civen in our commercial statistics, that 
in order to revive American deep sea 
carrying and extend our foreign com- 


merce, the legislative restrictions for ob- 
taining ships and raw materials not pro- 
duced at home must be removed. This 
policy will be a happy substitute for a 
tax, already burdensome on many pro- 
ductive industries, to enable ships of 
American register to carry the products 
of American industry abroad. A liberal 
policy should be pursued by government 
towards American ships in carrying for- 
eign and domestic mails. This will in 
turn enable our vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade to compete successfully for 


traffic now carried in foreign ships. 
John TLotyl. 


THE. VIRGIN: OF: PEARLS. 


FROM time immemorial the Gulf of 
California has been celebrated for its 
product of precious pearls, — pearls per- 
fect in form, round, pear-shaped, and of 
matchless orient. When Cortéz first 
beheld the ‘¢ Vermilion Sea,” the Indian 
chieftains upon its shores wore the most 
exquisite pearl adornments. The great 
Montezuma, at some of his first recep- 
tions of the mysterious white strangers, 
wore “ropes of precious. pearls,” and 
pointed toward the gulf as the source of 
their supply. Pearls were of even greater 
value at that day than now, and the con- 
querors, when they subsequently ran- 
sacked the temples. and richer dwell- 
ines, frequently discovered. treasures 
that attracted attention even amid all 
their booty of silver and gold... A treas- 
ure of pearls, it is stated, formed part of 
the stakes matched against the celebrat- 
cd golden sun, the resplendent ornament 
of the far-famed temple of Cuzco, which 
having fallen to the lot. of a Spanish 
trooper in the division of spoils, was 
cambled away by him, staked and lost 
during the early hours of the morning ; 
trom which incident, according to Pres- 
cott, originated the old Spanish game- 


ster’s proverb, “ /wega e/ Sol, antes que 
amanesca.’ And it is also asserted that 
in the casket-with the matchless rubies 


‘which Cortéz dared to refuse even to 


the Queen of Spain, that he might bestow 
them upon his betrothed, were some 
pearls from the Vermilion Sea of scarce- 
ly minor value. 

After the conquest, the unfortunate 
natives were enslaved to the pearl fish- 
eries as they were enslaved to work the 
mines, and to this day, although the best 
fisheries are situated on the California 
side of the gulf, it is the Yaqui and oth- 
er Indians from the mainland who are 
the professional divers. 

At the present time the pearl-diving 
expeditions are fitted out with complete 
diving apparatus. The divers descend 
clothed in helmet and diving suit, their 
feet heavily weighted to counterpoise 
the weight of armor. They fishin much 
deeper water than theancient dzsos, can 
stay an indefinite period beneath the 
surface, and have thus been enabled to ex- 
plore new and productive banks; but in 
former times, when the incidents that we 
are about to relate occurred, the diver 
descended naked, armed only with a 
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pointed stick, and equipped with a sack 
in which to gather the shells. Sezs dra- 
sos, or six fathoms, was the average 
depth of their fishing ground. The nude 
body of the diver had no protection from 
the ravenous (finforeros, tiburones, or 
man-eating sharks, which abounded ; yet 
the daring fellows, confident in the pro- 
tection of the Virgin, whom they had 
not failed to propitiate by their most 
precious offerings, would not hesitate to 
encounter the hungry tiger of the deep, 
but coolly awaiting the moment when it 
turned with open mouth to seize them, 
would thrust the double-pointed stick 
between the jaws, thus pinning them 
permanently apart till death released 
the helpless monster. Still, occasion- 
ally sad and terrible accidents happened. 
Sometimes the diver neglected his beads, 
or the confessional, or even failed of his 
offering to the Virgin. But it is only 
just to say that this last extreme of ir- 
reverence was a very. rare omission 
indeed, —never absolutely willful, as the 
holy father Olmedo could attest, but due 
to carelessness or procrastination, or 
over-excitement after drink or gambling, 
or one of the infinite multitude of fail- 
ings which lend agility and ferocity to 
the enemies of man, and allow them to 
triumph over him. And as evidence 
thereot, there wandered around the dz- 
sos camp poor fellows lame and maimed, 
wanting an arm ora leg, which had gone 
to feed the and even one who 
had lost both legs, and who now, mount- 
ed upon a piece of flat board, still man- 
aged to travel about by means of a pair 
of short crutches. He had been the 
most daring and successful of them 
all, but after his accident, upon being 
closely questioned by the good padre, he 
contessed in deepest penitence that he 
had omitted at least two-thirds of the 
indispensable petitions,——-though fre- 
quently reminded, and on one occasion, 
at least, awakened by his conscience ; 
and that of his last division of pearls and 
shells, he had not dedicated one seedling 
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even, but had gambled all away, though 
the largest fartida he had ever received. 
The whole camp stood aghast when they 
heard of the confession, and the Virgin 
received from the shocked éusos a dou- 


ble contribution in consequence. 


The chapel of the Virgin of Pearls was 
built appropriately in the vicinity of the 
water near the site which had been the 
busos camp since the conquest, probably. 
It owed its origin to the Conde Tlalpan, 
one of the early heroes of the Spaniards, 
ennobled by the Crown in return for mil- 
itary services. The pearl fishery at this 
point had formed a portion of his Aepar- 
timtento. He. had been exceptionally 
fortunate with his mines and fishery, 
and, in compliance with a vow, it was 
said, had built and endowed the chapel. 
It was a plain structure of brick admir- 


ably cemented, having the usual campan- 


w/e, or bell tower, all kept in_ perfect 
order by the zealous: service of Father 
Olmedo and the veneration of the divers. 
Not a trace of decay but was instantly 
repaired. No lime too fine or white, no 
skill good enough, for the service of 
Nuestra Senora de las Pertas. 

But it was upon the Virgin herself 
that their principal care and offerings 
were lavished. The figure of almost 
life size stood upon the altar. It was 
richly colored, the face and hands and 
the infant Jesus of excellent flesh tint, 
the robe the traditional blue. But the 
love and adoration of the Indian women 
had clothed the figure in an outer robe, 
and upon this, as upon neck, hands, 
head, and feet, had been lavished pearls 
of infinite price, offerings of the humble 
devotees. Scarcely a trace of the text- 
ure of the outer garment could be de- 
tected, so thickly was it sown and inter- 
woven with the precious gems. In her 
ears were pendants, pear-shaped, perfectly 
matched. They must have been nearly 
two inches in length and were a fortune 
in themselves. Upon the brow of the 
Virgin was acoronet of pearls, perfectly 
round and of matchless orient, delicately 
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framed in gold; and from the hands of 
the infant Jesus depended a quintuple 
string of exquisite pearls, each round as 
a dewdrop, about the size of a cuartillo. 
But as it was customary in all the far- 
fidas to set aside a portion as the far- 
jida of the Virgin, it was manifestly 
impossible to attach them to her per- 
son, even though the most valuable were 
always selected, so as to encumber her 
less;.- But casket. placed at her- féet 
served to receive all but the most ambi- 
tious offerings, though the zealous, ten- 
der, and adoring Indian women could 
always be found patiently piercing a few 
precious gems which, in the course of 
years, perhaps, could be perfectly 
matched and threaded, to be wound sev- 
cral times around the body of their guar- 
dian patroness upon occasions of extra 
festivity or holiness. 7 

lather Olmedo was an enthusiast. 
Ile had always been a devotee, yet his 
piety, fervor, and enthusiasm increased 
with age. To say that he worshiped the 
Virgin is inadequate to express his de- 
votion. “The entire camp adored the 
image of their patroness, but the good 
priest lived only in the breath oc the in- 
cense that he lavished upon her. And 
well he might be proud, for her fame 
had reached not only to every city upon 
the gulf, but even to the Capital itself, 
so that many a distinguished visitor 
called to see the celebrated Virgin and 
to pray at her feet, and many a rich of- 


fering, not only of pearls but of diamonds 


and rubies, were placed in her casket. 
But the good Father Olmedo was very 
old, and was at last becoming feeble. 
Ile had long passed the alloted span of 
man; and his infirmities so. increased 
upon him that he foresaw the time ap- 
proaching when he would be unable to 
conduct the services, or even gaze upon 
the beloved image. 

As he felt his faculties failing, he 
would remain for hours worshiping alone 
in the church. His sight, bedimmed by 
ave and infirmity, at length sometimes 


failed to behold the object of his adora- 
tion; and tottering to his niece, who was 
his housekeeper, he declared to her that 
the Virgin had disappeared from the al- 
tar and had ascended to heaven. His 
niece, asimple-minded, loving young girl, 
ran hastily to the chapel in an ecstasy of 
alarm; but, upon beholding the image 
calm and immovable as ever, her fears 
subsided, and she knew that the failing 
vision of the good father was alone at 
fault. She therefore comforted and 
gently reproved him, and leading him 
to the foot of the altar placed his trem- 
bling hands reverently upon the Virgin's 
matchless robes. 

“True, true,’ said theold man. “ My 
sight is failing me, Carmelita,— or per- 
haps our sacred lady did ascend and has 
returned. I cannot think that I am so 
feeble. Don Gregorio of Las Animas is 
some years my senior, and his sight 1s 
not impaired. Evenin my youth I have 
gazed upon the sacred image until her 
presence seemed to escape me, and Iam 
convinced that sometimes she does act- 
ually join the celestial throng, for a time 
at least.”” 

“But it is only an image, Uncle.” 

“True, true, child, but a sacred image. 
Dost thou not know that if our sacred 
lady herself but breathed upon it, it 
would at once ascend to heaven? and 
have I not been blinded by the sacred 
light of her presence, and remained for 
hours immovable until restored ?”’ 

“Ves, Uncle, indeed that is true, and 
you stay too long in the chapel alone. 
It is long that I have urged upon you to 
have some one to assist you in the ser- 
vices ; and I pray you, dear Uncle, to se- 
cure assistance at once, for you know if 
you wish the service rendered with pre- 
cision it will be necessary for you to in- 
struct your assistant carefully, in order 
that he may be enabled strictly to ob- 
serve the ceremonies as you have ren- 
dered them.”’ 

“True, child, it is true; but whom 
have we that I can instruct? Who is 
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there worthy or capable? There is San- 
chez, but he knows not a word of Latin. 
Neither does Manuel. Tiburcio can re- 
peat two or three of the prayers,—by 
heart only,— but without understanding. 
The good Father Bartolomé, sent to be 
my assistant and successor, is dead, alas! 
Who then remains to me?”’ 

“There is the Seftor Francis,’ said 
Carmelita, coloring slightly. 

“The Frenchman! It is true,” said 
the old man thoughtfully. ‘Is he not 
too young? But no, he is ardent and 
devoted, a good scholar,— a learned man 
in fact. He is but an acolyte, but God 
will sanctify his youth and inexperience. 
He shall be my successor, and I will so 
instruct him.” 

The Frenchman whom Carmelita had 
thus recommended was a stranger, com- 
paratively, generally alluded to by the 
divers and others as /:/ Senor fdou- 
ard. He had arrived some few months 
before, and introducing himself to the 
good Father Olmedo, had solicited em- 
ployment about the churchas an acolyte 
from the distant capital. Upon- being 
examined he justified his pretensions, 
being evidently familiar withtheservices, 
forms, and ceremonies of the Church. 
Moreover, he had a great knowledge of 
Latin, —that is, great as compared with 
the knowledge of Father Olmedo, even, 
a fine voice, a correct intonation, and 
irreproachable Spanish. These qualifi- 
cations added to his zeal and devotion to 
the holy Virgin soon found favor with 
the worthy priest. 

That he was almost “too handsome 
foranything escaped Father Olmedo’s 
attention, but it was undeniably the case. 
He had a complexion that could only be 
compared to the delicate pink and white 
of some sea shell, teeth as pure as the 
pearls adorning the neck of the Virgin, 
the large, tender, liquid eyes of a gazelle, 
a moustache black as jet, curling upward 
naturally, enhancing the purity of the 
skin, and a profusion of rich, black hair 
falling in fine ringlets around his classic 
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brow and neck. So beautiful a man had 
never been seen at the dusco before, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that he 
attracted almost as much attention in the 
chapel —from the women, at least — as 
the Virgin herself. 

But the young acolyte was a model of 
propriety and sanctity. His fine eyes 
dwelt steadfastly upon his breviary or 
upon the ground, or were raised only to 
heaven, or in adoration of the Virgin. 
He soon became even more devoted to 
her service than Father Olmedo himself. 


Elsewhere he was rarely seen, exeept 


toward dusk, when it was his custom to 
walk along the beach, his hands locked 
behind his back, his head down in deep- 


‘est meditation and prayer. 


This beautiful saint had not escaped 
the observation of Carmelita. It could 
not possibly have been otherwise, since 
he was mortal, and ate very hearty meals 
at Father Olmedo’s table. Moreover, it 
fell to her lot to keep his room in order, 
make up his cot, cook for him, and mend 
his linen. Even a saint upon earth re- 
quires ministrations of this character, 
andthe beautiful eyes of E] Senor Edou- 
ard looked grateful appreciation. 

Carmelita was avery pretty girl, of the 
Mexican ranchera type, about sixteen, 
tall, slender, willowy, beautifully mod- 
eled, complexion rather dark, but smooth 
and without the slightest impertection, 
lustrous black eyes, and luxuriant black 
hair. Had Father Olmedo loved the Vir- 
ein less, he would have had more time 
to bestow upon Carmelita, — not that 
she was neglected by any means; far 
from it. It was only that her good uncle 
did not understand her; did. not think 
indeed that it was necessary to do so, — 


‘perhaps even he did not dream that there 


existed anything in her character neces- 
sary to understand. She cooked admir- 
ably, kept his house in excellent order, 
attended to his linen, and was admitted 
periodically to confession and to the 
presence of the Virgin. What more 
could she ask? True, all young girls 
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expect to marry; and had he not. be- 
trothed her to Silverio Robles, patron of 
the fishery? She had protested that 
Silverio was too black, and had but one 
eye, but then everybody knows all about 
agirl’s caprices. Besides, Father Olmedo 
could no longer distinguish that Robles 
was very black, nor that he had but one 
eye ; and although some people were dar- 
ing enough to call the patron £/ 7verto 
behind his back, such a reminder goes 
for nothing when the vision is imperfect. 

But the vision of Carmelita was excel- 
lent, and when the beautiful Acolyte 
looked upon her she gradually learned 
to think of the black, one-eyed patron 
with abhorrence. El Tuerto, noticing 
her growing disfavor, pushed his suit 
with Father Olmedo, and having the ad- 
vantage of being bethrothed, success- 
fully insisted upon naming a day for the 
wedding. A * arroba of pearls, to 
be deposited in the casket of the Virgin 
upon the eve of the wedding, confirmed 
the good father’s decision, and it was de- 
termined that the nuptials should take 
place upon the anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the chapel. Therefore as.the 
day approached, great preparations were 
made to celebrate the event, and every- 
body was in a fever of expectation and 
excitement. 

I<] Sehor Edouard alone remained aus- 
tere and unemotional. He became more 
devoted to the service of the Virgin than 
ever, and more addicted to long walks 
upon the beach at dusk, and often until 
long after dark. No one cared to inter- 
rupt him while thus engaged, for he had 
vradually obtained a character for ex- 
treme sanctity, so much so that the ig- 
norant divers were a little afraid of him. 
The infirmities of Father Olmedo had 
become such as to leave the services of 
the chapel and the care of the Virgin 
almost entirely under his direction, and 
the dusos, accustomed to see him in gor- 
“cous habiliments, when indeed he really 
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looked like a superior being, were care- 
ful at other times to avoid him. 

At length the eve of the anniversary, 
which was also to be the eve of the wed- 
ding, arrived. The medto arroba ot 
pearls had been deposited in the casket 
at the feet of the Virgin, and certainly 
the patron must have been hoarding 
many of these for years, for never with- 
in the recollection of the oldest: divers 
had such a collection be seen. 

Senor Edouard listened with complac- 
ency when assured that no earthly queen 
could display such treasures. “Only the 
queen ot heaven is entitled to such,” he 
said, ‘It is over three hundred years 
since the foundation of this chapel, 
which we celebrate tomorrow, and for 
over three hundred years the faithful 
have been presenting their offerings. 
They have been acceptable, or the déuseo 
would. have failed long ago. The offer- 
ings, splendid as they are, are but as the 
seed which the husbandman places in 
the soil, confident that it will be return- 
ed to himtenfold. The offerings of the 
faithful were always acceptable, and the 
poorest did not escape the attention of 
the matchless one if proportionate to the 
ability of the donor; but upon this, the 
anniversary of the dedication of her 
chapel, the richest and poorest should 
alike contribute to the utmost of their 
power, confident that the gracious Se- 
rora would respond by permitting the 
discovery of new and fruitful placeres 
which would yield them not only ten 
but a hundred-fold.”’ 

And indeed they all did respond with 
joyous alacrity. The strings of pearls 
that the women had been threading for 
months in honor of this event were de- 
voutly hung upon the image, and the 
swarthy dvsos, advancing awe-stricken 
and with repeated genuflections, devout- 
ly deposited their precious offerings in 
the casket. 

That evening Carmelita intruded late 
upon the privacy of the priest, her 
uncle. This was a.rare. event, for 
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though so closely related by blood, 
their social relations were not intimate. 
Father Olmedo and the Senor Edouard 
took their meals together, but the 
women of the household at a separate 
table in the kitchen. In some parts 
of Mexico this is the custom in all house- 
holds. The dignity of the priesthood 
would have been lowered by admitting 
the women to eat with them; and that 
being the custom, Carmelita would have 
been the last to think of infringing upon 
it. There was a corresponding reserve 
in all their intimacy, so it was natural 
that the good priest looked upon her as 
she entered with some surprise, and per- 
haps a little severity. But bathed in 
tears she suddenly threw herself at his 
feet and asked his blessing. He attrib- 
uted her unusual emotion to agitation 
consequent upon the eve of her mar- 
riage, and attempted to raise her gently, 
but failed, as she concealed her face in 
his robe. 

“ May the blessing of the holy Virgin 
be upon you, my child,” he said, “It 
will; for by your filial obedience you 
have been the means of securing our 
Senora the richest of all the offerings 
that have been yet made toher. Arise, 
then, my daughter, and let me see you 
happy and smiling as of yore.” 

But Carmelita only sobbed the more. 
So great was. her agitation, indeed, 
that the worthy priest became alarmed, 
and sought to soothe her, gently patting 
her head, and caressing the long plaits 
of her luxuriant hair. 

“Q father, pardon, pardon,” she said. 
“T cannot marry the fatron tomor- 
row. 

“Tut, tut, little foolish one!” he ex- 
claimed. “Cannot marry! Nonsense! 
All girls must marry. It is the destiny 
that heaven designed for them. Why, 
you ought to be all smiles and happiness. 
Was there ever such an offering made in 
honor of a bride, tell me?) What more 
would you ask ?”’ | 

“Q father, at least grant me time 
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another year, or two—but one year,” 
she sobbed. | 

“What! and cheat worthy Silverio, 
and all the pueblo? Impossible! We 
should be disgraced. He would. be ex- 
asperated and withdrawhis contribution. 
It is not to be thought of.” 

“Well, then, father,’ she ‘said,.tn ‘a 
voice half suffocated, “give me your 
blessing once more, and absolve me from 
all my sins, for it is a wicked, rebellious 
woman who kneels at your feet, who 
may never be able again to solicit your 
grace: 

The priest placed his hands upon her 
bowed head, blessed and absolved her, 
pleased to see that she appeared calmer, 
and then conducted her to the door, glad 
that so unusual and paintul an interview 
was ended. “ That is the way with all 
women, hesaid. ‘ Nobody can under- 
stand them; when all around is_ sun- 
shine, they will rain tears,—but it is 
only a summer shower, gvaczas a Dios.” 

The next morning he was aroused by 
one of the [Indian acolytes, who rushed 
into his room, scarcely pausing to knock, 
exclaiming: “The Virgin’ has. disap- 
peared! The Virgin has disappeared! 
O santistma!l O purisima! The holy 
angels protect us! God have mercy 
upon 3 

Father Olmedo arose profoundly agi- 
tated, but exclaimed: ‘Calm thyself, 
Manuel, calm thyself! Have I not re 
peatedly told thee that I have seen her 
disappear and reappear ? It has occurred 
to me many times. Let us go and pray 
at the foot of the altar, and you will see 
her descend again in all her grace and 
glory. — my faith upon it.” 

He tottered forth toward the chapel, 
accompanied by Manuel, who continued 
to wring his hands in despair. As they 
neared the building,a crowd of the divers, 
awe-stricken and terrified, approached 
them, looking toward them as though 
seeking an explanation. The father 
pushed them aside, and hastily entered 
the chapel. | 
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It was too true. The Virgin hadi dis- 
appeared. 

By this time the divers had partially 
recovered from their panic, and entered 
the building, sombrero in hand. Ar- 
rived at the toot of the steps, they stared 
stupidly at the vacant altar and at Fath- 
cr Olmedo, who on his part seemed 
iifrighted and bewildered. 3 

“She will return! She will return!” 
he cried piteously, wringing his hands. 
“She has but ascended to heaven, and 
will return to 


‘Then she has gone to heaven in my 
swift chalupa,’ roughly said the patrou 
Silverio Robles, who had entered the 
chapel suddenly, “and in company with 
your niece and the Frenchman. And 
see! she has not forgotten her pearls,— 
not even the casket, he added with bit- 
ter intonation. 

But Father Olmedo, who had turned 
as he addressed him, fell heavily for- 
ward, and lay, happily insensible to all 
reproaches,— dead at the. foot of the 
altar ! 

Hlenry S. Brooks. 


SOME. AMERICAN: HISTORIES. 


THERE are three clearly distimet pe- 
riods in Gouverneur Morris's? public ca- 
reer. In the first period his statesman- 
ship develops with the development ot 
the times; he becomes froma reluctant 
idherent of American independence a 
brave, reliable, and wise actor and coun- 
sclor in the Revolution; he takes in- 
valuable part in the Continental Con- 
sresses, In the formation of the New 
York constitution, and in the settlement 
of the encumbered and. embarrassing 
nheritanee of the war; and finally he 
reaches the apex of this first period in 
his conspicuous and meritorious services 
inthe Constitutional Convention ot 1787. 
{he second period of his public career, 
not less honorable and perhaps. more 
brillant than the first, was his private 
soyourn and public residence abroad. In 
the third period, he returns home to 
‘ind his occupation gone, his friends go- 
ny out of power, and a new, yet inevit- 
ible and natural, character being given 
to American political life. In this field 
Morris could find no useful constructive 


(souverneur. Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
\merican Statesmen.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bos- 
1888. For sale in San Francisco by Carson 
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work to do, and went even to the point 
of treason to his country. 

Gouverneur Morris. belongs by  nat- 
ural assignment to a circle whose charac- 
teristics are recognized at the instant, 
and in which we should include only 
Hamilton and Jay and Morris himself. 
To add other names would furnish no 
further light on the characteristics of 
the circle, and might cause contusion by 
suggesting other teatures and clements 
to the mind. | Morris reaches as high as 
any one in this group in his aristocratic, 
anti-democratic, and centralizing views. 
This tendency ts inherent in his nature. 
But he had his own full amount of sound 
eood sense, of solid reasoning power, of 
capacity to modify the opinions of others, 
and to yield himself after becoming con- 
vinced. And he had withal a true sen- 
timent of patriotism. This extreme na- 
tionalist tendency otf his, tempered by 
political sagaeity, gave him his eminent 
positioninthe Federal Convention. This 
anti-democratic tendency, tempered by 
the warm sympathies of his French 
blood, made him a friend trusted by the 
French heart, and a critic and prophet 
respected by the French intellect. But 
there was no tempering of his disgust, 
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his animosity, and his venom, when he 
came back to America to find the beloved 
structure of his hands being moulded to 
democratic views of government by Jef- 
ferson and the Republicans. It was 
strange to see a life hitherto marked by 
so much of moderation, sagacity, and 
sweetness, wasting its powerful energies 
In senseless antagonism to a predeter- 
mined course of nature. 

Says our biographer : 

“There has never been an American 
statesman of keener intellect or more 
brilliant genius. Had he possessed but 
a little more steadiness and self-control, 
he would have stood among the two or 
three very foremost. He was gallant and 
fearless. Hewas absolutely upright and 
truthtul ; the least suggestion of false- 
hood wasabhorrent to him. His extreme, 
aggressive frankness, joined to a certain 
imperiousness of disposition, made it dif- 
ficult for him to get along well with many 
of the men with whom he was thrown in 
contact. In politics he was too much of 
a free lance ever to stand very high asa 
leader. He was very generous and hos- 
pitable ; he was witty and humorous, a 
charming companion,andextremely fond 
of good living. He had a proud, almost 
hasty temper, and was quick to resent 
an insult. He was strictly just, and he 
made open war on all traits that dis- 
pleased him, especially meanness and 
hypocrisy. He was essentially a strong 
man, and he was an American through 
and through. 

‘Perhaps his greatest interest for us 
lies in the fact that he was a shrewder, 
more far-sceing observer and recorder ot 
contemporary men and events, both at 
home and abroad, than any other Amer- 
ican or foreign statesman of his. time. 
But aside from this he did much lasting 
work. He took a most prominent part 
in bringing about the independence of 
the colonies, and afterwards in welding 
them into asingle powertul nation, whose 
ereatness he both foresaw and foretold. 
Ife made the final dratt of the United 
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States Constitution; he first outlined 
our present system of national coinage ; 
he originated and got under way the 
plan for the Erie Canal;.as minister to 
France he successfully performed the 
most difficult task ever allotted to an 
American representative at a foreign 
capital. With all his taults, there are 
few men of his veneration to whom the 
country owes more than to Gouverneur 
Morris.” 

Those tor whom this fascinating per- 
sonality and the events in which it took 
part have any interest, should read the 
few and graceful pages of Mr. Roose- 
velt; those further attracted by this 
brilhant diplomatist and his delightful 
Parisian life and associates, should seek 
also the pages of the bulkier volumes ot 
his Diary. | 

While the “American Statesmen 
series has not been marked by the start- 
ling unevenness, by the incapacity, and 
even utter failures observable here and 
there in the companion series of ‘ Amer- 
ican Commonwealths,”. nevertheless a 
volume of conspicuous merit 1s note- 
worthy. With the exception of the 
“Calhoun,” the “ Jackson,” the “ Hen-- 
ry, and perhaps the “Clay,” we -have 
not had until the lan Buren’ anything 
that could claim a permanent position 
either for historical research, for por- 
trayal of personal character or of histor- 
ical epoch, or for economic, pohtical, or 
other comment. The other volumes of 
the series were generally well enough in 
their way, furnishing cheap and conven- 
ient, if not always absolutely reliable, 
narratives of men and their times. The 
volumes named, however, we would not 
readily dispense with. In the “Cal- 
houn,” Von Holst — whose more preten- 
tious work, already reaching five vol- 
umes in its English translation, is to the 
present reviewer's mind more notable 
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Martin By. Edward). M. Shepard. 
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for its defects, its perverted and narrow 
judgments, and its wrong perspective, or 
entire absence of: perspective, than for 
any merits — succeeded in drawing a fine 
and sympathetic picture of a man who 
at least exemplifies, if not embodies, one 
of the greatest and most pernicious 
ideas that has ever had influence upon 
the world’s history. In the “ Jackson,” 
while we found no genuine biographical 
work, we did have valuable economic and 
political discussion, none the less accept- 
able that. it was Sumnerish ; and in the 
“Henry” we got from Professor Tyler 
an authoritative and definitive life, with 
arzument convincing because of its thor- 
ouch historical research. And now the 
lan Buren, while we shall not say that 
it is convincing in its argument, Is a 
book of similar merit with that of the 
“Hearty. 

There is a truth of history, and there 
isa lie of history ; there is a search after 
truth in a truthful way, and there isa 
search after the false in a falsifying way. 
That the truth is not incontestably found 
or proved, does not work against the 
honesty and value of the truth-seeker’s 
ctforts. These remarks are illustrated, 
on the one hand by the book now under 
review, —Shepard’s: lan Buren, —and 
ind on the other by a book presently to 
be mentioned again, —Carr’s Mis- 
sourt.”” The former is a book marked 
by the most painstaking study, by a plan 
at argument careful, detailed, and con- 
scientious. It is the right manner of 
vorking, and in the right direction. 
Now, the “ Missouri,”” besides being shal- 
low and flimsy, — without research, — 
contains no argument and is a patent 
hisification of history. 

\Ir. Shepard, as he tells us, began his 
study with,a prepossession against Van 
Buren. He was influenced by that opin- 
'on, Which like so many other contem po- 
rary prejudices and criticisms of public 
men, has tound its crystallization in the 
hon-perspective pages of Von Holst. 
‘hen in the course of his study, becom- 


ing convinced that this view of Van Bu- 
ren was erroneous, he has sought, by 
consistent and strong argument, to dis- 
prove the criminations of contempora- 
ries and the belittlements of our alleged 
historians, and to give Van Buren a 
highly honorable place as an American 
statesman. The book will not be entire- 
ly convincing to every one, but will afford 
to every reader large and profitable in- 
formation, and unusual opportunity and 
stimulus for reflection. 

The titles of the chapters show the 
scope and character of the work: Amer- 
ican Politics when Van Buren’s Career 
Began; Jefferson's Influence; Early 
Years; Professional Life; State Sen- 
ator; Attorney-General; Member of 
the Constitutional Convention ; United 
States Senator; Re-establishment of 
Parties ; Party Leadership; Democratic 
Victory in 1838; Governor; Secretary 
of State; Definite Formation of the 
Democratic Creed; Minister to Eng- 
land; Vice President; Election to the 
Presidency ; Crisis of 1837; President ; 
Sub-Treasury Bill; Canadian Insurrec- 
tion; Texas ; Seminole War; Defeat for 
Re-election; Ex-President; Slavery ; 
Texas Annexation; Defeat by the 
South; Free Soil Campaign; Last 
Years; Van Buren’s Character and Place 
in History. 

The following ts an extract from the 
concluding chapter: 


It is perhaps an‘interesting, it 1s at least a harm- 
less speculation, to look for Van Buren’s place of 
honor in the varied succession of men who have 
reached the first. office, though not always the first 
place, in American public life. Every student will 
be powerfully, even when unconsciously, influenced 
in his judgment by the measure of strength or beneti- 
cence he accords to different political tendencies. 
With this warning the present writer will, however, 
venture Upon an opinion. 

Van Buren very clearly does not belong among 
the mediocrities or accidents of the White House, — 
among Monroe, Ilarrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fil- 
more, and Pierce, not to meddle with the years since 
the Civil War, whose party disputes are still part of 
contemporary politics. Van Buren reached the pres- 
idency by political abilities and public services of the 
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first order, as the most distinguished active member 
of his party, and with a universal popular recogni- 
tion for years before his promotion that he was among 
the three or four Americans from whom a president 
would be naturally chosen. Buchanan's experience 
in public life was perhaps as great as Van Buren's, 
and his political skill and distinction made his acces- 
sion to the presidency by no means unworthy. But 
he never led, he never stood for a cause ; he never 
led men ; he was never chief in his party ; and in his 
great office he sank with timidity before the slave- 
holding aggressors, as they strove with vengeance to 
suppress freedom in Kansas, and before the menaces 
and open plunderings of disunion. Van Buren 
showed no such timidity in a place of equal diffi- 
culty. 

Jackson stands ina rank by himself... He had a 
stronger and more vivid personality than Van Buren. 
But useful as he was to the creation of a powerful 
sentiment for union and of hostility to the schemes 
of a paternal government, it is clear that in. those 
qualities of steady wisdom, foresight, patience, which 
of right belong to the chief magistracy of a republic, 
he was far inferior to his less picturesque and less 
forceful successor. The first Adams, a man of very 
superior parts, competent and singularly patriotic, 
was deep in too many personal collisions within and 
without his party, and his presidency incurred too 
complete and lasting, and it must. be added too just, 
a popular condemnation, to permit high’ rank, 
though very certainly he belonged among. neither 
the mediocrities nor the accidents ‘of. the White 
House. . 

If to the highest rank of American presidents be 
assigned Washington, and if.after himin it come Jef- 
ferson and perhaps Lincoln, (though more than. a 
quarter of a-century must go to make the enduring 
measure of his fame, ) the second rank would seem to 
include Madison, the younger Adams, and Van Buren. 
Between the first and the last of these, the second of 
them, as has been said, saw much resemblance. But 
if Madison hada mellower mind, more obedient to 
the exigencies of the time andof a widerscholarship, 
Van Buren had a firmer and more direct: courage, 
a steadier loyalty to his political creed, and far greater 
resolution and efficiency in the performance of exec- 
utive duties. If one were to: imitate’ Plutarch in 
behalf of John Quincy Adams and Van Buren, he 
would need largely to compare their rival political 
creeds. -But leaving these, it will not be unjust. to 
say that in virile and indomitable continuance of 
moral purpose after official power had let-go its tram- 
mels, and when the harrassments and feebleness of 
age were inexorable, and though the heavens were to 
fall, the younger Adams was -the greater; that in 
executive success they were closely together ina high 
rank ; but that in skill and power of political leader- 
ship, in breadth of political purpose, in freedom from 
political vagaries, in personal generosity and _ polit- 
ical loyalty, Van Buren was easily the greater man, 
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We have three ** American Common- 
wealths ’ before us. How inadequately 
designated they are will appear when 
we say that the /vdzava brings us down 
only to the admission of the State, that 
218 out of its 444 pages treat of the 
period and questions that preceded 1789, 
and that the remaining pages discuss 
only one phase, and that not a deeply 
important one, described by the sub-title 
of the book, ** A Redemption from Slav- 
ery ''; that similarly, in the Ofzo, 294 out 
of its 40O pages treat of the history prior 
to the admission of the State; and that 
the Wzessoure really says nothing of Mis- 
sourl as a commonwealth, but discusses 
it simply, according to its sub-title, as a 
‘bone of contention” in the councils of 
the nation. The tendency to expatiate 
on an epoch, or to write a monograph on 
a certain phase of a State's history, seems 
to be growing more prevalent in the se- 
ries. 

The /vdzana, however, has merits; as 
an exhaustive essay on the history ot 
slavery in the Northwest Territory, it is 
highly valuable. Its chapter on the 
“ Ordinance of 1787”’ discusses that sub- 
ject with much intelligence and discrim- 
ination. It gives proper balance to Mr. 
W.F. Poole’s orth American Review 
article, to Mr. Hinsdale’s account in his 
“Old Northwest,” and other similar dis- 
CUSSIONS. | 

The Of7zo is a more rounded picce ot 
work, relates some topics, such as * The 
Moravians, The Northwest Territory,” 
“The. -Early Settlers,” and “The. Pio- 
neers, very pleasantly. On some other 
questions the author does not hesitate to 
differ from all authorities. He denies, for 
Instance, any title in the king of Great 
Britain to the lands west of the Alle- 
ehanies, and consequently the validity 
of Virginia's or any other State's claim 
to this western country. Otherwise, the 

Missouri. By Lucien Carr, American Common. 
wealths.” Boston: Houghton, Mefflin & Co, 1888. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

By J. P.-Dunn, 

Bv Rufus King. /ded. 
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following lines at the end of the intro- 
ductory chapter tell truly the scope ot 
the work : 

‘The rise of Ohio in less than a cen- 
tury from these wilds will be the subject 
of the following chapters. They will 
not form amere chronicle of the changes 
which have occurred since the founda- 
tion of ‘the State; rather, they. 
sketches interweaving with annals some 
account of the early combination of em- 
ivrants, events, and incidents, which has 
led to the development of the State and 
the traits of 1ts people, as they now pre- 
sent themselves. Such sketches may be 
connected without being strictly contin- 
uous. The details, so abundantly sup- 
plied in the many local histories of the 
State, must necessarily be restricted by 
the porportions of this volume. As a 
centenary memolr, its purpose Is to set 
forth the foundations of the State rather 
than its full growth.” 

The volume on Missouri is worthless, 
and contains no apology for its publica- 
tron. 

We come now to a State history! of a 
very. different character, -—-a model of 
completeness, of historical investigation, 
and of wise judgment. This book is not 
in-the “Commonwealth series, though 
better than almost any of those, with 


the exception of. Johnston's “ Connecti- 


cut,’ and comes up to the standard we 
had anticipated of that series. It is a 
well-balanced history of the State of 
lennessee from 1769 to 1861. It begins 
with the founding of the household, in 
the settlement made by emigrants from 
Virginia, in the Watauga valley, known 
as the Watauga Association. These em- 
herants supposed that they were settling 
ina portion of Virginia. They learned 
that it was the territory of North Caro- 
ina. The revolutionary State of Frank- 
in Was set up, but not long maintained. 
In 1790 the territory south of the Ohio 


History of Pennessee. The Making -of a State, By 
es Phelan. Boston Houghton, hifflin & Co. 1388. 


San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


was organized, and in 1796 Tennessee 
was admitted into the Union. Of these 
events we are told in an interesting 
manner in the first 189 pages, which are 
lit up, too, with many accounts of the 
life otf the settlers, of their battles with 
the Indians, of their pushing out into 
new parts of the wilderness. Then fo!- 
low chapters on the institutes, the local 
self-government, the religion, and the 
schools of Tennessee. In these chap- 
ters is a description of the government 
of Tennessee, and an explanation oft its 
difference trom that of New England; 
of the foundation and development of 
the educational institutions ; and an ac- 
count of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, a curious phase of religious his- 
tory. 

A political history is contained in 
chapters entitled, “Sevier to Carroll,” 
“Carroll, Houston, and Constitutional 
Convention,” “ Murrell and the Reign 
of Disorder,” ** Rise of the Whig Party,” 
“Polk and Cannon,” “ The First Whig 
Victory, “Polk and Jones in 1841 and 
1843, ‘The Great Whig Convention 
ot 1844.” and ‘* The Downtall of the 
Whigs and Secession.” The finances of 
the State are discussed ; the internal de- 
velopment of the country described ; and 
a good chapter devoted to Memphis. 

Many men of commanding personality 
were Tennesseans, and the story of their 
lives and the painting of their characters 
add greatly to the charm of the book. 
John Sevier, Andrew Jackson, Samuel 
Houston, Thomas Hart Benton, David 
Crockett, figure in the history of the 
State, and are in themselves sufficient 
title for a place for the State in the cen- 
tury’s history. 

In the last pages the author says: 

It is no wonder that trained in such a 
school should have risen to places of great distinction 
ona tfeld which gave them merely an enlarged scope 
for the exercise of their talents. Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts are the only States which have furnished 
more names that stand higher on the National Roll 
of than Tennessee. Not to mention Tennes- 
seans who, like Tipton of Indiana, Houston of Tex- 
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as, Benton of Missouri, Garland and Sevier and 
Hindman of Arkansas, Claiborne of Louisana, Henry 
Watterson of Kentucky, Sharkey and -Yerger of 
Mississippi, Gwin of California, and Admiral Farra- 
eut, attained influence and celebrity either local or 
national in other States, Vennessee has given the 
national government a number of presidents and cab- 
Inet officers enurely out ol proportion to its wealth 
(George W. Campbell was secretary 
Andrew Jackson 
John If. Eaton 
helix Grundy 


and population, 
of the treasury under Madison. 

was President: from 1529 to 1537. 
Was secretary of war under Jackson. 
Was attorney-general under Van Buren | John Bell 
was secretary of war under Harrison and. ‘Tyler. 
Cave Johnson was postmaster-general under Polk ; 
and Polk himself was President from 1545 to 1849. 
Aaron V. Brown was. postmaster-general under Bu- 
lennessee has furnished the House of Kep- 
Polk, —and 
the Senate one presiding officer. in the person of II. 
L. White, in_ 1832. 


ehanan. 
resentalives two speakers, — Dell and 


Andrew Johnson was vice-pres- 


ident from 4th of March, rSo05, to the 15th of April ° 


the same year, When he became-president and served 


until 1560. Most of these, however, 


played their part upon the broader teld of national 
politics, and though their fame was. sufficiently 
splendid to emérge. above the limits of a’ merely 
local and temporary distinction, they are of import- 
ance in such a history as this only in so far as they 
intluence the current. of politics within the bounds of 


the State. 
The opening words of the book -are 
these : 


Although the annals of Tennessee are not tilled 
with aceounts of the revolutions which have changed 
the complexion of the world, yet her history, in ad- 
dition to the interest. which it possesses for her chil- 
dren, as giving an account of the achievements of 
their ancestors, has one claim upon the attention of 
the thoughtful student of history, which is peculiarly 
herown. In itean be studied, as under a glass and 
in an hour, the process of development, which in 
other States 1s either imperfectly displayed or is 
spread over a long stretch of time, the periods of 
which are indistinctly understood, or marred by ex- 
traneous and disturbing causes. In the. Thirteen 
Colonies the chief causes of the disturbances were 
the cupidity of colonial proprietors and the despotism 
of rulers. In the younger States, excepting Ken- 
tucky, and perhaps Vermont, the line of advance- 
ment began at. or after a point where the full. devel- 


opment o: American principles had been attained. 


In Tennessee we have, within the Irmits of a cen- 


tury, a picture of national life as complete as that. of 
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England through its two thousand years, or that of 
Kome from the kings to the emperors. We can 
study the process by which the wildernesses were 
turned into gardens, and observe the stages of devel- 
opment from primitive rudeness to civilization. and 
refinement,— from disorganization to organization ; 
from the absence of all law, through all the grades 
of a complete system of laws imperfectly obeyed, to 
a time when a community of nearly two millions of 
people live together in the bonds of a sober, indus- 
trious, and: Jaw-abiding citizenship.:. [In a study of 


her annals we shall tind that her instruments were 


often uncouth, that her progress was often slow, 
that many blunders were committed, and that there 
was much violence and frequent shedding of blood 
for evil ‘and disgraceful causes ; but those of us who 
are proud of our native State shall also be rewarded 
by finding at times, and often in most unexpected 
places, exhibition of those quahties which constitute 
noble and admirable in‘the human 


what Is most 


character. 


Mr. Simon. Sterne’s book! pub- 
lished several years ago when its merits 
were recognized, and a new edition has 
again been called for. The work is just 
such as the intelligent and thoughtful 
person, who has not time to study many 
and Jarge books, desires. in order to ac- 
quaint himself with the organization and 
administration of our government, and 
with an excellent history and discussion 
of the poltics of the United States. 
After describing the Constitution of the 
United States and the several depart- 
ments of government, it gives an account 
of our political history, a discussion on 
current questions affecting the national 
constitution, together with a description 
of the State constitutions and their de- 
velopment. An addendum speaks of 
the many important questions that have 
recently arisen in national politics, State 
constitutional history, and) municipal 
administration. The book is written in 
clear, refined, and forcible English. 

History. and: Political Development ot 


the Lemited States. 
P. 


By Simon Sterne. Fourth Revised 
New York: 1888. 
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the year 1886 a series of. pa- 
ners inthe New York 777éuxe, upon the 
women workers of New York, by Mrs, 
I{elen Campbell, drew rather unusual 
ttention; and the year after the same 
papers were published in a. book, with 
the title, Przsoxers. of Poverty. There 
is not much in the book that was not 
dready before the public, in reports and 
ticles; but its method 1s far. more 
adapted to catch attention and to make 
i abiding impression upon the careless 
or pre-occupied, than anything of the 
sort we remember ‘to have seen. It 1s 
i very simple piece of literary discern- 
ment to see that for a subject like this 
plain facts, but not dry or generalized 
facts, are What. is needed; yet. very few 
have that discernment. As soonas they 
crasp the idea that poignant personal 
svmpathy is felt for individuals rather 
than for classes, for the continuous 
intolding of human experience rather 
than for its completed result, they think 
that fiction must be the vehicle of their 
ippeal. The effect of several famous 
novels of reform is always. before their 
minds. But the importance of the sub- 
cet and the earnestness of the writer 
Jone are not enough to make a story 


ctticient : unless it is alsoa “success” in’ 


literary way, widely read, and a good 
cal talked about,it does not accomplish 
much... In spite of the repeated exam- 
vics of public attention caught: and 
thrilled and important things achieved 
oy means of a novel, every editor knows 
that a great amount of “material.” is 
vasted by being put into-a story when 

is not suited thereto, or when the 
iter is not able to handle the story 
roperly, At best, a penetrating story 
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of fictitious ills only catches attention, 
and prepares the way ; after that, people 
wish to know facts; yet only the stu- 
dent or reformer will linger long over 
bald tacts. © Mrs. Campbell, theretore, 
tells what she knows of individual lives, 
—simply and literally, she assures us, 
though she does not, in fact, repress a 
certain dramatic and literary touch. © It 
would seem easier than story-writing, yet 
it is much harder to get writers to try it. 

With a peculiarly dexterous literary 
—or rather journalistic — perception, 
she blends caretul details of wages and 
expenditure with narratives of individ- 
ual lives :— ‘The Case ot Rose Hag- 
gerty,. “The True. Story of. 
Bauer,’ “One. of-. the: Pur -: Sewers 
“Some Difficulties of an Employer who 
xperimented,’ and so forth. She tells 
everything with as much dramatic sym- 
pathy, as much teeling for character and 
effect, as if she were writing stories for 
purely literary purpose, yet nothing aim- 
lessly, nor without regard to its bearing 
on the two or three points she wishes 
to make. The book is almost a model 
of the way to do suchathing. Nothing 
but the high literary power that Mrs. 
Campbell has never had, (she is always 
“ood froma literary point of view, never 
in the least great,) could make it much 
better. Again,a little more intellectual 
alittle more learning, would 
probably have made the book a really 
indispensable and abiding contribution 
to economic thought: yet no one can 
fail to see that an excellent and well 
trained mind, and a good sense of can- 
dor, patience, and’ moderation, has been 
brought to the subject. There is no 
outcry, no fanaticism. Yet it 1s possible 
to discern, every here and there, a lapse 
that a thoroughly sound investigator 
would not have made. She takes almost 
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habitually the word of employees against 
employers; and in one case, where she 
was evidently annoyingly treated in her 
quest tor information, betrays contempt 
and incredulity in her transcript of what 
the firm told her, instead of setting it 
over against the statements of their 
workingwomen, with equal considera- 
tion for both. It is evident that she 
found it hard to get figures from employ- 
ers ; that they put her off with general 
statements in an exasperating manner, 
and veiled under more or less elusive 
courtesy an unmistakable idea that it 
was none of her business ; but it 1s also 
evident that she came to them somewhat 
as the already retained advocate of the 
working-women, Intending tobea courte- 
ous and candid one, but convinced that 
wrong towardthem existed, andasking, so 
to speak, tobe allowed to search the pock- 
ets of the employers, and see if it was they 
who had about them the “missing wealth 
of the working poor.”” Every class of hu- 
manity 1s conscious of subtle antago- 
nisms of this sort: the workine-women 
would not have given her much satistac- 
tion if she had approached them in the 
same mood. 

, in the instance we have mentioned, 
Where she implies her indignant disbe- 
het in the firm's statement that they 
could not possibly afford higher wages, 
and were making no profit under the 
rumous competition that compelled 
them to sell garments at incredibly low 
prices, she goes on to prove that they 
were lying, by the tollowing figures (all 
worked out, we judee, with strict accu- 
Racy): 


Cloth for one dozen. chemises. . $1.40 

Total cost of +$4.03 


Whether the maker “finds” buttons, or 
whether that item should be added to 
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this account, we find no indication ; but 
passing over that point, it is evident that 
betore any estimate of the firm's profit 
can be reached, the following estimate 
should be added to the cost of the che- 
mises : 
Share of one dozen chemises in cost of interest 
Share of the same in cost of current expenses, 
Viz: 

Rent, fuel, light, taxes, insurance, water rates, 

Salaries of foremen, book-keepers, typewriters, 

Stationery, packing-boxes, twine, and othe 

Expense of selling, — drummers, correspond- 
ents, salesmen, packers, discounts......., 

Bad debts, unsold goods, long credits, cost of 
collection, margin for spoiled) goods and 

Margin for security against unforeseen losses 


To fill out with figures these items 
would be impossible tor even the rough- 


est guess. Each firm would have to do 


it for themselves at considerable expense 


of time, and they could not have given 
Mrs. Campbell the data trom which to 
make the calculation without taking her 
into the most absolute and inner confi- 
dence as to the condition of their bust- 
ness, —a much more serious matter than 
to take her into confidence as to the 
weekly wage and its expenditure in a 
single household. Noone that has ever 
touched the actual conducting of a busi- 
ness can doubt tora moment that unless 
every one of these items except the last 
is covered by the selling price of goods, 
the firm is on the straieht. road to fail- 
ure; and unless the last also 1s covered, 
it stands always under risk thereot, and 
no tanciful risk but avery real and near 
one. Mrs. Campbell, like most people 
who have not handled or studied com- 
mercial doings, understands the whole 
mad pressure and struggle of American 
business to be a race tor wealth : where- 
as, as tens of thousands know in sleep- 
less nights and days of grinding care, It 
is astrugele for the most. part to keep 
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the head above water. If it is true that 
ninety-five per cent of all the business 
men of this country go sooner or later 
into bankruptcy, it will not do to lightly 
assume that men could raise wages if 
they would, on the basis of a calculation 
ot the cost of cloth and edging and 
thread and wholesale price of chemises. 

Itis this dependence of the condition 
of wage-earners on the driest and remot- 
est occurrences in the world of commerce 
that makes it impossible to comprehend 
the problem with only the data supplied 
by «ood will and sympathy, and the most 
careful and candid study of the zazwed2- 
ate facts alone. The lowering of wages 
of the cotton workers in Engand in 1878 
scems to have been in large part trace- 
able to the American war in I861-'65. 
The charities of Italian convents in the 
Middle Ages doubtless have a very con- 


siderable effect upon the wages of Amer-. 


ican sewing women today. 

But to leave criticism: the two 
three points upon which Mrs. Campbell 
manages to gather the strong lights of 
her book are these:—=AInto the sewing 
trades, -—not skilled dressmaking nor 
sewing in private houses, but wage-work 
for ready-made clothing houses, — crowd 
in altogether excessive number of wo- 
men, the wretchedly mcompetent by 
thousands keeping down wages and all 
the conditions for the better ones ; and 
the evils of tenement house life and the 
profound ignorance of how to use to best 
advantage what little money they do get, 
Intensifies the wretchedness of these 
women’s lives. Add to this the not in- 
irequent outrages of fraudulent estab- 
‘ishments in depriving them of wages 
by some of the “sweating "” devices, the 
incessant dangers incident to large num- 
young women holding their 
means of existence at the will of men, 
the drinking and crime of husbands and 
fathers, and the chances of illness and 
iccident that must always be reckoned 
with,-~anda sufficiently appalling pic- 
ture can be drawn without a word. ot 


Or 


bers ot 
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declamation, —a picture that every right- 
minded man and woman in the world 
ought to see or to think of very earnest- 
ly, even if unable to draw always the 
same conclusions as Mrs. Campbell. 

She makes it perfectly plain that the 
mind and character of these poor crea- 
tures is primarily responsible for their 
misery : they w// live in the city ; they 
will gointo the desperately overcrowded 
sewing trades; they zwz7// despise health- 
fuland economic cooking, and wastetheir 
money. Though one and another is 
found in their ranks by torce of circum- 
stances, in spite of thrift, and skill, and 
cood sense, she is no less the victim of 
the incompetency and folly of these 
women as a Class, because it 1s the pres- 
ence of them in such numbers in the 
trade that reduces it to such miserable 
conditions. Not that this is their fault; 
they are born and bred helpless, shallow, 
shiftless. Women of far more opportu- 
nities than they show hardly better qual- 
ities in practical difficulties ; men of re- 
spectable business standing conceal 
between the covers of their ledgers evi- 
dences of inefficiency and bad judgment 
that rival any traits shown by the tene- 
ment-house drudge, and go farther to 
explain the ninty-five per cent of failures 
than any other one thing. 

What to do about it, Mrs. Campbell 
hardly ventures tosay. She is no vend- 
er of economic nostrums, only a stu- 
dent of the real facts of lite. She be- 
lieves in co-operation, and believes in 
industrial education ; but her own state- 
ment of the case shows plainly that 
co-operation cannot be carried out to 
any great extent with the present type 
of workers, while as to the industrial 
education, she offers no experimental 
knowledge, but merely ana /przor7 theory, 
With great wisdom, her appeal to the 
women whoread her book ts not that they 
shall go to work at charities, or “slum- 
ming, or this or that retorm, but that 
first and most of all they shall know and 
think about these things,— shall not re- 
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main ignorant and indifferent, but treat 
a knowledge of human life as a part of 
their education and daily interest, more 
important than art or bric-a-brac. Wo- 
men in this country have a fashionable 
whim,— encouraged by men,— that it 1s 
unladylike to care for public questions, 
or be informed on politics and economics 
and retorms. They might be thought 
strong-minded, It would strike Eng- 
lishwomen or IFrenchwomen as a very 
odd whim, for while they are less petted 
and deterred to socially than our women, 
and subjected to some tyrannies our wo- 
men do not suffer, they seem to be re- 
garded tar more as comrades in the 
world’s work. It is to break through 
this pretty parlor indifference that Mrs. 
Campbell chiefly aims, and we think her 
work will not be without effect. “ Here 
then we face them,” she says, ‘*—igno- 
rant, blind, stupid, incompetent in every 
fibre,—and yet no count of such indict- 
ment alters our responsibility toward 
them.” these months of search 

[ discover, not alone their ig- 
norance, and stupidity, and grossness, 
and willful blindness, but behind it an 
ignorance and stupidity no less dense 
upon which theirs is) tounded,— our 
own.” ‘ The mission of alleviation, ot 
protection, of care tor the toulest and 
lowest of lives, has had its day. It is 
time that this mass of effort. stirred 


against its perpetual reproduction, its 
existence, its ever more and more shame- 
less demands. Sunlight and 
air may take the place of the foulness 
now reigning in the dens that many of 
them know as homes; but will either sun 
or air shorten hours or raise wages, or al- 
ter the tact that not one Ina thousand ot 
thesewomen but has grounded her whole 
pitiful life on a delusion,—a delusion 
for which we are responsible ?””) Respon- 
sible, she goes on to say, by our frivo- 
lous and luxurious ideals ot life, our 
“exaggerated estimate of the value of 
money, and involuntary and inevitabie 
truckling to the one who has most.” 

Mrs. Campbell's plea for simpler and 
more carnest and honest living is un- 
doubtedly right as far as it goes. Like 
every preacher, she preaches only one 
point out of a great complex of things 
that might be said. She gives no sort 
of due weight, as we have noted, to the 
complexity of economic conditions ; to 
the bearing of governmental systems on 
poverty ; and to the most awful and un- 
answerable problem of all,—the work- 
ing of the great elemental forces of evo- 
lution under the changed conditions of 
human society. The question to which 
all sociological questions trace back is: 
“Why are these myriads Jorn predes- 
tined to uselessness and misery?” It 
remains thus far unanswered. 
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[kh quantity and persistence of advertising liter- 
ve that has been connected with the recent in- 
reased immigration to Cahtornia has undoubtedly 

complished its main purpose with unusual success ; 

it has had some curious indirect results. | This 
ture of pamphlets and boom articles,” with 
s xbundant hints from political campaigning litera- 
re, and. its clever approximation to Cova fade liter- 
work, (really good writers often being. engayed 

i',) and its constant masquerading in the columns 
the less rigid journals, has confused. almost, inex- 
ncably the lines between genuine descriptive writ- 
wand itself. It-is by no means in California alone 
nat the hke happens : all over the country, journals 
shose columns are not open masked advertising 
re expressing exasperation at. the suspicion that 
asionally falls on. their literary matter, and _ find- 
it necessary to state their position, ‘But Califor- 
perhaps, has the worst of it.. as in-’49 and 
the most honest statements of facts came under 


suspicion as’ ** California yarns,” because of the ex- 
esses of the gold fever, so now the most cisinterest- 
escriptions of the scenery, natural resources, and 
istrial possibilities of the Coast have to sutter sus- 
of complicity with the “boom,” The real 
estate advertising has not been of. a very egregious 
(, —nothing of the nature of the old-fashioned 
\Western town-lot prospectus ; there has been nothing 
positive fraud about it, and as to. veracity, not 
than the ordinary inflation of advertisements, 
says allowed for. Nor has it been at all in bad 
~e: on the contrary, its employment of good writ- 
ni gooi. artists, its beautiful little ** folders ” and 
mnementoes,’’ its. diligent assistance, by pamphlets 
otherwise, of the circulation of any magazine arti- 
poems, and books that, like Ramona,” chanced 
e to its purpose, must have gone to the cultivation 
public taste in a considerable degree. Our utilita- 
race 1s occasionally reproached with the supe- 
crity of the Hellenic spirit, which would have beauty 
nin pots and pans 3 and it is only matter for con- 
tulation if we are getting to a point where we 
ist have good art even in our advertisements. But 
se their literary or artistic merits not merely to 
csent wares In an attractive way, but to deceive 
‘reader, -~1n other words, to pass off a paid ad- 
lisement as a. disinterested article, — 1s another 
ter. .Many journals do this ; many editors hon- 
Vy beheve that all journals do. A leading news- 
man of this country lately said publicly that 
vas the proper thing to do. but a good: many 
rals,— including the OVERLAND, -— do not doit. 
hese journals have occasionally to repudiate the 
egesuion that they do. We note, for instance, from 
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time to time, the sugzestion. in this or that local jour- 
nal, that this or that descriptive article was paid for. 
Asa matter of fact, not a sentence in the body of the 
OVERLAND is paid for, and any article that 1s, goes 
to the advertising pages. The OVERLAND makes a 
special feature of descriptive articles giving informa 
tion about ditferent regions on this Coast. It has 
always done so. Beginning with its first issue In 
ISOS, it carried for many years the title line, ** De- 
voted to the Development of the Country,” It has 
always been a magazine of information about this 
Coast, as well as of literature, education, and civil 
polity : and its articles of this character have from 
time to time for twenty years had an appreciable 
effect upon commercial atiairs, “They are written 
and signed by responsible persons, who know that 
the OVERLAND’s: aim is to secure as careful and 
trustworthy a statement of facts as possible, If 
any enthusiasin for the region, often that of. his 
own choice fora home, betrays the contributor into 
exaggerated eulogy, or if he fails to: sift accurately 
enough the information given him, the magazine can- 
not help this farther than. by being careful in its 
selection of a writer in the tirst place, and by hold- 
Ing its pages always open to correction on any point 
of fact. 


THE bureau of labor statistics of California was 
last year engaged in an interesting investigation of 
the condition of working women in San. Francisco, 
and a summary of results appears in the third bien- 
nial report of the bureau. The comments and con- 
clusions of the report do not appear to be of much 
value, —they seem to be moved by an idea that labor 
investigations are necessarily searches after Oppres- 
sions and outrages toward the poor, and that denun- 
ciation must be contained in any talk on the subject. 

ut the statistics themselves are very interesting. 
It is estimated that there are some 20,000 women 
all occupations as wage-earners in. San Fran- 
cisco. This apparently includes all the school-teach- 
ers, Who must be at least a thousand public and 
private schools, the domestic servants, clerks, teleg- 
raphers, type-writers, etc., saleswomen, type-set- 
ters and book-binders, waiters, factory girls, and 
sewing and millinery girls. Mr. Tobin complains 
that for lack of a sufficient appropriation he has been 
unable to take a thorough census of these women. 
Ile sent out a great number of blanks to be filled out 
by them, with information as to their ages, homes, 
race, health, earnings, expenses, savings, hours, san- 
itary conditions of them work, etc.; but received few 
answers, and these not satisfactory. He relates with 
some exasperation that the girls were occasionally 


The 


disposed to turn the inquiries into ridicule, filling out 
the blanks with ‘‘tawdry wit ’ and burlesque sug- 
gestions. They were willing enough to answer the 
questions when put directly to them, but the printed 
blanks proved of little use. ‘~The commissioner, how- 
ever, regards the returns he did get, — more by per- 
sonal interviews than by blanks, —as fairly. repre- 
sentative. They were obtained from average establish- 
ments in all the difterent trades. Acompletestatement 
of the conditions of about tive hundred and twenty 
women working in the handicrafts is given. If we 
are to take these as representative, several important 
conclusions concerning our wage-working women are 
at once evident from the tables. ‘The most important 
are: — that these are young unmarried women, —out- 
side of the fruit canning and packing establishments, 
(most of them in Santa Clara county,) which re- 
port 28 married women out of 58, there are scarcely 
fifty married women and widows among them all ; 
and that these young women live at home,—only 45 
are boarding, and 33 of these are in private families. 
If the same proportion holds throughout, the number 
of working women away from home, in boarding and 
lodging houses, in all San Francisco, would be less 
than 600, including teachers, and without making 
any allowance for domestic servants. Their wages 
run upto $1o and $12 a week for the more skilled 
hands in the more skilled trades, — book-binding, 
shoe-fitting and buttonholing, candy-making, iron- 
ing in laundries, upholstering, weaving. in woolen 
mills. Occasionally a woman gets as much in some 
of the other trades, -~ cracker-packing, glove-mak- 
ing, dress-making, cloak-making, weaving in cotton 
and jute mills, paper-box making, type-setting, tail- 


oring, serving in stores, — but this is rarely. | Fore- 
women get $12 to $15 in. these best trades. The 


wages of the less skillful hands run. usually $6, $7, 
and $8, going down to $4, and even $3, - these 
lowest wages apparently being for new hands learn- 
ing the work, or very young girls doing some light 
task. In the less favored trades, $5 and $6 are the 
most frequent figures, $3 and $4 not infrequent,and 
in one or two, as dress-making and millinery, $2.50 
and $2 are sometimes paid ; and while some type-set- 
ters earn their $10 a week, two report only $1. 
All these are average figures : many girls report may 
imum wages up to $15, $16, $17, $20, even $26 a 
week ; the minimum wages, however, never fall be- 
low the lowest average tigures, since many girls now 
earning better wages have taken their turn at the 
lowest rates. The diverage salary of school-mis- 
tresses in this State is about $18 a week 3 as this is 
received during only about eight months in the year, 
and generally has to be earned at a distance from 
home, where board must be paid, it will be seen that 
the best places.in the trades compare very well with 
the average school-mistresses’ positions. 

Titk wage of $5 and $6, common in the cigar fa 


tories and the sewing trades, is pretty meagre for the 


whole support even asingle person, but does not 
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compel absolute pinching. By clubbing togethe: 
several women can get fair comfort out of it. Below 
this point there would be place for real destitution, 
were it not that the earners of these small sums seem 
to be almost invariably young girls living at: home, 
either keeping all their earnings for themselves o 
turning them in to help out the family income. Here, 
for instance, in one of the most poorly-paid. trades, 
—cigar-making, — is No. 18, who earns the lowest 
average wage of the tifty-two girls interviewed, — $3 
a week. She isa fifteen-year-old girl, born in this 
country of German parents, has worked two years, 
and is situated as follows: ‘Gives wages to mother, 
who provides everything for her ; lives with parents ; 
good house of four rooms; healthy, pleasant sur- 
roundings ; fair education ; No. 36, 
who earns $4.50 a week, nineteen years old, ts thus 


dresses well.”’ 


reported: Lives with parents; pays no_ board ; 
spends all her wages for dress and other pleasures ; 
saves nothing; has a good time generally ; father 
and mother kind; pleasant home ; good common- 
school education ; healthy, happy looking girl ; dres- 
es well; knows nothing of expenses.’ ‘These two are 
samples of the reports, page after page. Not a dozen 
women among the whole tive hundred) report poo 
health. Occasionally a widow, or the wife or daughter 
of. a drinking man, has a severe struggle to make bot!) 
ends meet. But in general, it is evident that working 
women in San Francisco,in spite of wages not perce} 

tibly higher than in Eastern cities, know very little of 
penury, except as the misfortunes of illness, death, o» 
drunkenness in the family befall them. “There is al. 
most nothing of the drift of country girls into the city ; 
country girls, under our milder conditions of climate, 
and with our less fixed and settled. social life, seem 
not to feel home especially dull, nor to yearn towari 
the city, as in older States. A less encouraging tes- 
timony of these tables is that it isthe rarest of things 
for these working girls to save a penny ; a few are 
remarkably thrifiv, and save $50, $100, or $200 2 
year; but most of them, even those who earn $12 
and $15 a week, and report that they have it all to 
spend on themselves, have no savings at the end of 
the year. Very few were themselves born out of the 
indeed, most of them are Californian 


fou 


are of foreign parentage, chiefly Irish. The 


United States, 
girls: but by far the greater number, — about 
to one, 
girls of American parentage predominate in the more 


skilled anid w ell-paid trades. 


What Sees the Owl? 


‘ 


His velvet wing sweeps through the night ; 
With magic of his. wondrous sight 
Ile oversees his vast domain, 


And king supreme of night doth reign 


Around him lies a‘silent world, 
The day with all its noise ts furled’: 
When every shadow seemed a moon, 


And every light a sun at noon. 
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Hlow welcome from the blinding glare 
Is the cool grayness of the air! 
tlow sweet the power to reign, a king, 


When day his banishment will bring! 


for him the colorless moonlight 

Burns brilliant, an aurora bright ; 

The forest's deepest gloom stands clear 
rom mystery and helpless fear. 


tle sees the silver cobwebs spun, 

(he dewdrops set the flowers have won. 
The tirefly’s gleam offends his sight, 

[ts seems a spark of terce sunlight. 


(lear winter nights when he so bold, 
‘For all his feathers, is a-cold,”’ 
sees the Frost-spirit fling his lace, 
And fashion icicles apace. 


At his weird call afar and faint 

\ sleepy echo, like the quaint 

[Last notes of some wild chant, replies 

And mocks his solitude — and dies. 
Elizabeth S. Bates. 


Business. 


[i is a cold, harsh word, hate the name. 
\Whio speaks of business warns you. “Ts a sound 


nknown alike to friendship, love, or fame. 


eware of business, or resign all claim 
To all the noblest virtues. The world round 


usiness is business, and a mightier creed 


few believe in, none so strictly heed. 


is a subtle, dangerous, treacherous art, 
\Which hath no precedence in nature's plan. 
is in-old Isaac’s sons it first had start, 


— 


| 


‘hey all were shrewd in business.’ Thenceforth man 


seph's brethren, or in Jucdas's heart,— 


Voaxed wise in business, for the world today 
scems. but a mart for birthrights, souls, and clay. 
Charles L, Patge. 


Little Perez. 
Perez was a Mexican lad, 
leet as the wild deer, straight and tall, 
(ithe as the feathery pepper’s bovgh, 
Brown as a brown adobe wall ; 
the wind and the sun had nursed him well, 
(‘olored his cheeks with their hearty tan, 
‘iven him courage and strength and health,— 
yrave was his heart as the heart of a man. 


cattle Perez was first in sports : 

\rmed with spurs and a stout lasso, 
he Mexican hills and valleys rang 

\With the jubilant sound of his shrill hallo. 
re-legged he scaled the creviced hights, 
(racked out the rabbit his prey to be, 
the thorny cactus of apples despoiled, 


aid bare the cells of the honey-bee, 
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Little Perez was trained to work : 
On a patient burro up hill and down 
er the dusty highway he jogging went, 
With butter and eggs to the market-town. 
Then sturdily home o’er a long, gray stretch 
Hle jogged, with the patient burro, back, — 
Four moving feet to a long-eared load 
Were the visible props of his town-bought pack. 


Anon to the rolling hills he hied, 
bravely accoutered with axe and pick, 
To delve for wood, as the fashion 1s, 
Where the manzanita roots lie thick. 
Coyote and wildcat he trapped in his course, 
Fearlessly followed wherever they led ; 
Only the goats on their brown slopes bald 
Could scale their peaks with a surer tread. 


Little Perez had gone one day 
Driving his goats to a higher range. 
The meadow-larks sang in the grass as he passed, 
The mocking-bird’s echo caught every change ; 
The sun shone warm with a fervid glow, 
he air was sweet with a thousand smells ; 
Little of haste felt the goats or he, 
Scaling the hill-slopes, threading the-dells, 


But the loitering hours:sped by at last, 
And his lagging footsteps he turned below. 
“TY was a steep,sharp climb down the sheer clifts’ sides, 
To the lonely canon where he must go. 
But never a fear in his heart had he, 
When the sun sank down and the shadows fell ; 
The cliffs to him were a playground fair, 
And he knew the long green canon well. 


Sure-footedly on and on he pressed, 
By the cholla’s path, down the craggy height. 
The darkness was gathering thick and fast ; 
Through the solemn hush of the conquering night 
Ife felt the breath of a sharp wind rise, 
And he heard the boom of the distant sea. 
Just here he was wont to peer for sight 
Of the tall half-way eucalyptus tree. 


But he saw it not; no shadow stirred ; 
No swaying motion of leaf or limb. 

Then, suddenly what in the dark appeared, 
Ambling along through distance dim ? 

A shaggy, swaggering. bulk, it came 
Tearing ahead at.a mighty pace. 

With marvelous fleetness and strength it seemed 
O’er the rough detile with the wind to race. 


It paused, — it-reared, — then it fairly flew ! 
’ Twas a vision to make one’s pulse-beat fail. 
Brown and bushy, with horns cast down, 
With a bristling back and a forked tail, 
With a long fore-foot that pawed the air, 
’ Twas an awesome specter to haunt the night ; 
No succor at hand, though need were great, — 
And the cliffs’ steep trail was a bar to flight. 
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Perez stood still in a wonder-shock. 
Was the boy’s brave heart for once to fail : 
He looked at the horns and the long forefoot, 
At the bristling back and the forked tail; 
Then he gathered his strength in a bold firm hold, 
He crossed himself, and he muttered a prayer. 
Nearer the swaggering body came! 
He could almost feel its bristling hair. 


One instant he crouches, ready to spring. 
Then, swift as an arrow let loose from its bow 
lle grasps at the horns of the terrible thing ; 


Ife grasps. and grapples— anil lets it go! 


Lets it go on its swaggering course, 
Tearing along, while he laughs in glee ; 
And the old clitts echo the glad sound back, 
Till the wind is drowned, and the roar of the sea. 


Ife laughs and laughs. And the goats can hear. 
Still, still he laughs, till the tears arise. 
Ah, littie Perez, ‘t was a brave, fine deed! 
But the terrible creature before his eyes. 
With its bristling back and threatening horns, 
And its long forefoot and its’ forked tail, 
Was never a living thing at all, — 
But a Aner brown tonblewcd snapped by the gale. 
Estelle Thomson. 


BOOK. REVIEWS. 


Two Books on Ethics. 

Ir really seems as if even a stubborn and disputa- 
tious advocate of the superior educational value of 
modern science over ancient classics might change 
his mind on reading Mr. Ilittell’s charming little 
bookl on morals. One-is almost compelled to the 
conviction that for a man of the present to make 
himself contemporaneous with Confucius and Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Epicurus, Seneca, and Epictetus, and 
study from that vantage ground the race as it is now, 
is to gain a perspective extremely favorable to an 
unbiased view of human nature. It appears to seta 
man above the perturbations of passion, and to give 
him that remoteness which aids ‘the study of propor- 
tions. Seen near at hand, a dog-tight eclipses in 
interest a Servian struggle for its own choice of rul- 
ers ; but viewed through a telescope from Uranus, 
the brave nation would loom into appropriate. size, 
and the dog-fight sink out of vision. 

So our author, tranquilized by long dwelling in 
that noble company of philosophers and moralists, 
sees, benevolently judges, and. aftectionately pities 
and advises his fellow-beings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Ile sees Man as greater than America or Fu- 
rope; he sees happiness as the goal of. human striv- 
ing, and virtue as the way to that goal; he mildly 
puts aside, without argument, the idea that goodness 
is a thing of divine inculcation ; and states simply 
that it is the natural product of social evolution, and 
that it is increasing rapidly, as our intellectual per- 
Ception of its value increases. ‘* Virtue, he. says, 
“has been found connected with forms of religion 
so divergent, that it evidently does not grow out of 
or depend upon any theological dogma.” 

The cameo-like phrasing of this quaint, scholarly 
ittle treatise, in which the virility of the ethics ts 

1. \ Code of Morals. By John S. Hittell. Fran- 
The Bancroft Company 1838 


quite as noticeable as the.gentleness of the rebukes, 
deepens the impression of its archaic value as litera- 
ture, and almost gives one a sense of an anachronism 
when Herbert Spencer's name appears, especially a- 
sandwiched between Seneca and Aurelius; and not. 
withstanding the classic kinship of the though: 
quoted, that ‘‘mean selfishness defeats. itself by 


bringing on an incapacity for happiness.” 


As to the practical usefulness of Mr. Ifittell’s 
Look, we can only say that it seems .to us likely to 
be read mainly by those who will care for it as liter- 
ature, and they are the very ones. who either. agree 
with the author’s opinions in advance, or are so set- 
tled in their own as to remain unaffected by his rea- 
soning. 

The desideratum long craved by those who feel 
that some way should. be found by which to teach 
morality in. the public schools without teaching also 
a religious creed, seems to be very fairly and even 
admirably met by a book? whose style would rec- 
ommend it, even if its thought were not, as it is, 
of the highest, and if its spirit were not, as itis, of 
that graceful austerity which warms while it) woos. 
The quaintness of expression, the semi-paradoxical 
statements contained in. some of the sentences, the 
originality of many of the definitions, all contrib- 
ute to certain zestfulness of contents, which ought 
to go far to make the be ak as enjoyable to the pupils 
in schools, as it is certain to be to fhe average read- 
er of such books. Declining to enter on any specu- 
lation as to the ground of right, our author says: 
‘* Whatever men’s opinion concerning this, they all 
deem those things right which are thought. best for 
men, and consider that course morality which will 
bring them the most happiness. ” 

The chances are of course many, that this volume 


2 The Virtues and Their Reasons:) By Austin: Bier 
Chicago: Geo. Sherwood & Go. 
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may share the fate of the Lacedsemonian Church,and 
for the same reason: It is neither warm enough for 
religion nor cold enough for pure science. In fact, 
is Herbert Spencer disguised in fireside homespun, 
made gay with simple ornament, to fit him for the 


4 


hearth-stone and the school. 
“The very title of the book shows in advance that 
« author believes morality to be the result of inher- 
| modifications caused by accumulated experiences ; 
—that there is a natural relation between the Vir- 
es and Their Reasons; and that it is the function 
of the public schools to teach the science of right 
nduct, and to ignore all supernatural systems of 


Briefer Notice. 


/ Coming of th Friars) is the title of a book 
containing half a dozen essays, which are here col- 
lected from the author’s contributions. to the W7re- 

nth Century at various times. The essays are 

mcerned for. the most part with the mode of 
life in Kngland during the Middle Ages, only one, 

The Prophet Walnut-Tree Yard,” relating toa 

wnparatively modern period. The first essay, from 
which the book derives its title, gives a description 
‘of the rise of the Mendicant Friars, in Europe, and 
‘the changes which they passed through, particularly 
fter their coming to England. ‘The account is in- 
terestingly written, but fails to get at the heart of 
hings. The abuses in the Church during the Mid- 

e Ages is not pointed out as one of the most potent 
factors in bringing the Mendicant orders into exist- 
ence; and throughout the essay facts appear to-be 

msidered more important than causes.. The de- 
scription of village life in Norfolk six hundred years 

go ismarred by being ‘‘ written down to the com- 
rehension of a rural English audience, but contains 
mie interesting information. The remaining essays 

e free from this defect, but they are all marked by 

emphasis of trivialities which distorts the picture, 
anil diminishes its value as a lesson for today. 


Andrews & Stoddard’s Grammar,’ known 
most schoolboys twenty or thirty years ago, has 
ng been superseded by other works in American 
hools, and there are many men. that will be glad 
snow that the old: book from which they learned 
their Ate hoc has been revised and rejuvenated, 
— nade ready to compete on even terms with the 
st popular of its rivals. Should these men open 

ce book, however, it is doubtful if anything but the 
me will seem familiar to them, and they wall soon 
ed to believe that it is an excess of modesty that 
orevented Professor Preble from putting his own 

i¢ alone on the title-page, with a mere acknowl- 


the Coming of the Friars... By A. Jessopp, D. 1, 
York: Putnam's Sons. 1889. For sale in 
!rancisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


\ (srammar of the Latin Language. By 
ind oS, Stoddard. Revised by Henry Preble, 
n: Houghton, Mifflin-& Company 1883. 
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edgment in the preface of indebtedness to the older 
work for paradigms, etc. The numbering of para- 
graphs, the order of subjects, the pronunciation rec- 
ommended, the treatment of most of the difficult 
points, —all are changed. ‘The result, as far as it 
can be judged apart from actual school-room use, Is 
a grammar superior in importaut respects to any of 
Doctor Crosby opens his series 


its predecessors. 
of lectures on the Jewish Church? by stating the 
entire lack of authentic evidence, outside of the 
Scriptures, relating to the early history of the Jewish 
This simplifies his task in studying that 
This 


nation. 
history to a recapitulation of the Bible record. 
he gives in thirteen lectures, drawing many and val- 
uable deductions by the way. Some of his views 
are not the common ones; as, for instance, he finds 
that the forty years in the wilderness were not spent 
in continual moving, but that thirty-eight of them 
were passed in one fixed encampment at Kadesh. 
Doctor Crosby treats with scant courtesy the advo- 
cates of the higher criticism, and it is very doubtful 
if any of those advocates would accept as just the 
statements of their position given by the author. Bar- 
ring this, and the dogmatic tone in which the coun- 
sels of the Almighty are set forth, the book is inter- 
esting. It is the OVERLAND’s rule that no book 
shall be reviewed in its columns that has not been 


read through, and yet a reviewer is but human even 
when he sits on the tripod ; and no man without 
hypocrisy can pretend to have read: through the 
maunderings of 7he Anointed Sceraph,4 unless it be 
the author himself and the long-suffering proofreader. 
It isof interest to the student of alienism rather than 
to the student of literature. - In 1884 the OvER- 
LAND reviewed Mr. Phyfe’s ‘* How Should I Pro- 
nounce? favorably in the main, but made the point 
against it that for the use of any but the specialist in 
language, or rather in utterance, It was too elaborate 
Mr. Phyfe, it seems, was of the same 


a treatise. 
opinion, and has published another book” for scheol 
use, in which he avoids the introduction of technical 
and slightly related matters, and occupies the space 
with drills in pronouncing and in the use of diacrit- 
ical marks intended for class use. The lessons are 
short, and the recitation of them is designed to oc- 
cupy the first three minutes of the time devoted to 
reading. . There is also an alphabetical list of 2,400 
words commonly mispronounced, including many 
proper nouns. This will) prove valuable, | being 
based on the latest edition of Webster's Unabridged. 
The work throughout the book is done in a manner 


*The Bible View of the Jewish Church. By Howard 


(Crosby. Funk & Wagnalls:. New York and London, 
1888. 

4 ‘The Anointed Seraph. Hi. Pollock, John 
Sheirv. Washington : 1888. 


School Pronouncer. By William Henry. P. 
Phvfe.. New York and London: 63. Putnam's Sons. 
1888 For sale insSan Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
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at once scholarly and. practical. —— Professor John 
Le Conte, of the State University, has published a 
pamphlet on Vital Statistics, pointing out various 11- 
logicalities in the deductions drawn from mortuary 
tables as usually made out. To illustrate, he takes 
the statistics of cancer, and shows by diagrams the 
radically different results obtained by taking the 
deaths by the thousand of population at all ages, and 
by the thousand of persons living at each particular 
age. Inthe one the maximum is attained at forty- 
five, and the chances of dying by cancer seem to fall 
off markedly after sixty-five is reached. In the other 
the maximum is attained at seventy-five in males, and 


eighty-fivein females. That is, practically, the older 


a person is, the more likely to be killed by cancer... 


The point that Professor Le Conte makes 1s_ well 
taken, and students of such matters will tind it worth 
their attention. Among the issues in Ticknor’s 
Paper Series, published some time ago but nct hith- 
erto noticed in the OVERLAND, is Cudture’s Garland , 
a collection of the humorous and satirical sketches 
of Eugene Field, printed first in the CAecago Datly 
News. There is a high-flown introduction by Julian 
Hawthorne, intimating that any height of literary 
fame is open to Mr. Field, if he will but spread his 
The book hardly justifies the opinion, for 


wings. 


1 Vital Statistics and.the True Coetficient ot Mortality, 
Iustrated by Cancer. By John Le Conte. From the 
Penth Biennial Report of the State Board of Health of 
California... 1888. 

2 Culture’s Kugene. Field. “Tiecknor’s 
Paper Series 


(garland. by 
Boston. 
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though always amusing, if not taken in too large 
doses, the humor ts of rather a common grade, and 
lacks subtlety and sometimes delicacy. ‘The main 
topic is a sort of genial chatting at Chicago ond at 
prominent Chicagoans as to their esthetic preten- 
sions, lhe key-note of the book and its grade of 
humor is fairly given in a frontispiece which repre- 
sents a ring of sausages as ‘fa Chicago literary cir- 
cle in the similitude of a laurel wreath.” ———In a thin 
volume of 158 pages Mr. Malone develops his views 
on the deep questions of philosophy. His main ef- 
fort is to displace the intellect from the ruling posi- 


** sen- 


tion generally accorded to it, and to establish 
sibility, "— feelings, will, and the like,— in its place. 
As a practical instance, he deprecates the Ameri- 
can common school policy of educating the intellect 
only and leaving the ethical side of the nature 
untrained, as simply placing an edged tocol -in the 
hands of one entirely uninstructed in the proper use 
of it. His primal postulate, on the ground of uni- 
versal consent to it, is the feeling of responsibility ; 
and everywhere feeling is placed prior to thought. 
It is not to be supposed that the reader will be 
always convinced by Mr. Malone’s reasoning, or will 
always grant his postulates, which sometimes seem 
to beg the question ; but it may be said in his favor 
that the book can be read with pleasure by any 
thoughtful person, and that it is always clear what 
Mr. Malone is trying to prove, whether his success 
be conceded or not. 


3 The: Self :. What is: It ? 
Ville’: John P: Morton & Co. 


By J: Malone, 
1888. 


LOS ANGELES BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


DR. RICHARD DEN. 


Aout the life, character, and history 
of the California pioneers there is some- 
thing at once interesting and _ fascinat- 
inu. The.careers of many were full of 
incidents, and their life histories read 
like fiction. Among these. intrepid 
argonauts there were some whose noble 
bearing and lofty character indicated 
traits of a superior order. They were 
men whose title and rank in their moth- 
erland had descended to them for gen- 
crations past, yet who, on coming to this 
country, eschewed all former position, 
and unostentatiously mingled among 
their fellow men, distinguished apart, 
however, from the majority by the inet- 
faceable mark of nobility stamped upon 
their brows. Of this class of men is the 
subject of this brief sketch, the data of 
which was obtained from authentic rec- 
ords and documents. 

Dr. Richard S. Den was born in Ges 
andara, County Kilkenny, Ireland, and 
is the eldest surviving son of a truly 
noble family, whose pronounced views 
upon the creed of our Lord no member 
ever swerved from, 

The Dens are of Franco-Norman and 
\nelo-Norman descent, arriving in Ire- 
land A. bp. 1171. Their accession to power 
is amatter of history, and their deeds of 
valor and goodness will be handed down 
to time immemorial. The impregnable 
religious views of the family led to the 
contiscation of all their property by 
Cromwell, despite which they still pur- 
sucd their godly views, and brought 
kingly power kneeling at the homage of 
their nobility of purpose. That oninip- 
otent power watching over them decreed 
that they should continue to do infinite 
eood, and their acts bespeak the fulfill- 
ment of God's will. Legends, for which 
the Irish people are famed, are to this 
day read at most hearth-stones of the 

-ligious conquests of the Dens, 

Though the latter branch of the fam- 
iy tasted of the bitter cup of adversity, 


_* 


they lost not one particle of their faith 
or honor. 

From the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century, before the confiscation, the 
family burial ground was at Grennan in 
the County Kilkenny; and since that 
time the family plot has been located in 
the Dunkit burial ground, County Kil- 
kenny, where are at the present time to 
be seen the family monuments appropri- 
ately inscribed. The last monument 
was erected by Dr. Den to the memory 
of his mother. 

At an early age Richard S. Den in 
compliance with a near relative’s wishes 
which suited his own inclinations, de- 
cided to adopt the profession of medi- 
cine, and accordingly received such an 
education as would fit him to commence 
the study for which he manifested a lik- 
ing. His preliminary education was 
received at. Dublin, and he then entered 
the City Infirmary and Leper Hospital 
in the city of Waterford, at that time in 
charge of Drs. Mackesy and Burkit, two 
eminent practitioners, remaining there 
for six years, receiving a thorough prac- 
tical course in medical science. Dr. 
Mackesy, who was afterwards president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ire- 
land, was a warm and personal friend of 
young Den, who in after years felt a 
desire to return home for the purpose of 
giving that estimable gentleman some 
little souvenir as a remembrance of the 
warm place in his heart that was beating 
in fond recollection of his old friend. In 
December, 1839, Dr. Den passed his ex- 
amination, and received his first qualifi- 
cations as an obstetrician ; and in April, 
1840, at a public examination of the sen- 
ior students of the first class, held at the 
original school of Anatomy, Medicine, 
and Surgery at Dublin, the first certif- 
icate was awarded him in the three 
branches of his profession. Continuing 
to pursue his studies, he, in August, 1842, 
received his final qualifications. Then 
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his friend, Sir John Pirie, Bart., Lord 
Mayor of London, who was a large ship 
owner and broker, desired to place him 
on one of his largest ships, which would, 
however, not sail for some time ; but Dr. 
Den desiring an immediate position, 
sought for and obtained the appoint- 
ment as surgeon of the magnificent ship 
“Glenswilly” of Glasgow, which feft 
London dock in the latter part of Au- 
gust, 1842, bound for India with ‘special 
passengers whose destination was Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Some of these pas- 
sengers at first sight of the young doctor 
were somewhat averse to accepting his 
services, deeming his youthful appear- 
ance unqualified him for the responsible 
position ; but, on learning from the Lord 
Mayor of the high honors showered upon 
the young physician at his examination, 


and the length ofjtime he had devoted to © 


his studies, they were less inclined to 
doubt his capability and raised no ob 
jections to accepting him. During the 
voyage they had every reason to be proud 
of his services, and when they landed 
they were all in the best of health, and 
most profuse in their thanks, trying ev- 
ery persuasion to induce him to stay in 
the antipodes ; but to do so not suiting 
his inclinations, he remained aboard the 
ship, which, after touching at Sydney, 
set sail, changing her course from India 
to Valparaiso. Tothe credit of the doc- 
tor it must be said that he was the only 
ship's surgeon who during that period, 
landed his passengers in good health and 
without a death occurring on board. 
Stopping a few days at Valparaiso, the 
vessel sailed for Mazatlan, and whilst in 
that port the doctor received news of his 
brother, who was living at Santa Bar- 
bara, California, and from whom he had 
not heard for many years. Hailing this 
welcome intelligence with delight,—a 
fraternal feeling overcoming all thought 
of anything else, — he determined at the 
first opportunity to start for his broth- 
ers home. Accordingly, resigning his 
position as surgeon of the “ Glenswilly,”’ 
which arrived at Mazatlan July 23, 1843, 
he took passage on the first vessel bound 


for California, the bark “‘ Clareta,”’ which . 
landed at San Pedro, from whence Dr. 
Den took passage on the ship “ Califor- 
nia,” in command of Captain Arthur, 
and W. D. M. Howard assistant super- 
cargo, arriving in Santa Barbara Septem- 
ber Ist, 1843, at the age of twenty-two 
years. 

After paying a short visit to his 
brother, his intentions were to return 
home; but month after month passed 
without -any vessel touching on these 
then almost unknown shores, and the 
longer he remained the more he became 
attached to the country ; so he was pre- 
vailed upon. by the hospitable-residents 
to cast his lot among them, his services 
being in demand by the wealthy Span- 
ish dons and the few Americans and 
foreigners who populated the place. 

From the Medical Directory of 1878 
we take the following: “It is of record 
that Dr. Den, in obedience to the Jaws 
of Mexico relating to foreigners, did pre- 


sent his diplomas as physician and sur- 


geon to the government of the country 
March 14, 1844, and that he received spe- 
cial license to practice from said govern- 
ment.” 

He has never left the State, and has 
continuously followed his. profession 
from that date, March, 1844, with the 
exception of a few months spent in pros- 
pecting for gold: in 1848 during the 
excitement attending the discovery of 
that precious metal which turned the 
eyes of all nationalities toward the new 
I] Dorado. About the year 1860 he made 
a conditional sale of some property, for 
the purpose of realizing money sufficient 
to pay a visit to his old home; but the 
sale fell through, and later, during the 
ereat drouth in California, he sustained 
a serious loss of cattle, so he was torced 
to indefinitely postpone the trip. 

During a short sojourn in Los An- 
geles in December, 1843, and January 
1844, where he had been called to per 
form some operations which he did suc 
cessfully, a petition signed by the lead- 
ing people was presented to him, invit- 
ing him to stay in their midst, giving 


{ 
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him every assurance of a lucrative prac- 
tice. In reply, he stated he would take 
the proposition into consideration. Con- 
cluding to accept it, he returned to Santa 
Barbara to settle some affairs, and in 
July, 1844, he came back to reside per- 
manently, remaining till the breaking 
out of the gold excitement. 

In 1846-47, during the Mexican War, 
he acted as chief physician and surgeon 
of the Mexican forces located in South- 
ern California. He also treated the 
American prisoners confined in Los An- 
ecles during that war, among whom 
were -Ben. D. Wilson and party, and 
Thos, O. Larkin, the only American con- 


sul ever appointed in California whilst » 


this country was under foreign rule. Dr. 
Den gave his verbal bond to the author- 
ities, and had Larkin removed from his 
prison, the confines of which were det- 
rimental to his then ill health, and: at- 
tended him through his illness. In this 
particular it may be well to mention, in 
contradiction of erroneous reports, that 
Flores the governor and commander 
in general of the military forces of the 
Californias was very considerate and hu- 
mane to his American prisoners, permit- 
ting them liberties beyond their expecta- 
tions; ana for those who were wounded 
he sent an urgent request to Captain 
A. H. Gillispie, who was in command of 
the American forces, for the services of 
a physician, and he, with a brief note, 
sent this request to Dr. Den, asking him 
to comply with it, which he did. Seeing 
the condition of the wounded, Dr. Den 
suggested that they should be removed 
to town for proper care, and Flores will- 
ingly acquiesced, and he also acted upon 
any suggestions offered by Dr. Den that 
would ameliorate the condition of the 
prisoners. Here it might also be well 
to mention the good actions of Don Luis 
Vignes, a Frenchman long since dead, 
Who furnished comfortable quarters for 
.arkin and’ who did more than any one 
clse during the war for the wounded 
\merican prisoners and terrified women 
and children. He furnished all who 
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sought the protection of his house with 
lodgings and food. 

During those stirring times the doctor 
assiduously and untiringly administered 
to the wants of suffering humanity, ir- 
respective of nationality, and was loved 
and respected by everybody. He per- 
mitted no prejudice to overcome his 
great zeal and liking for his chosen sci- 
ence, which he believed was his duty to 
administer to all alike ; consequently he 
remained neutral during this time, when 
a bitter feeling existed between the 
Americans and Mexicans, the latter of 
whom believed they were being stripped 
of their rights by the former. | 

In 1848 the doctor organized a pros- 
pecting party, fitted out at his own ex- 
pense, and started north for Sullivan's 
diggings, near where is now the town of 
Angels’ Camp, in Calaveras County. 
They mined during that and part of the 
following year, 1849, with varying suc- 
cess, when the doctor, perceiving his 
services were needed — intermittent and 
malarial fever being quite prevalent in 
that district —he discharged his men 
and entered into the practice of medi- 


cine. His success was far ahead of his 
anticipations. Though not resuming 


practice so much for the pecuniary gain 
to be derived as to relieve the sufferings 
of his fellowmen (a man’s purse forming 
no inducement for his services) it may 
be said that in one day he was paid over 
one thousand dollars for medical attend- 
ance. At that time gold dust was the 
current exchange, valued in the mines at 
from five to six dollars per ounce, but in 
San Francisco at fourteen dollars per 
ounce, the rate at which the doctor ac- 
cepted it. After afew months’ practice 
in the mines he went to San Francisco, 
and whilst there was one of the seven 
original organizers of the Society of 
California Pioneers. They met in 1850 
at the office of W. D. M. Howard, on 
Montgomery street, in San Francisco. 
He then returned to Los Angeles. 

In 1854 he went back to Santa Bar- 
bara, pursuing his calling and looking 


after the interests of his San Marcos 
rancho of cight leagues, which were 
stocked with cattle, for twelve years ; 
and in January, 1866, he removed to Los 
Angeles, where he has resided ever since, 
being actively engaged. 

Dr. Den is averse to being mixed up 
in any litigation, preferring to forego 
any of his rights rather than have his 
good name sullied by coming into con- 
tact with legal measures. His faith in 
mankind has resulted in the loss of con- 
siderable valuable property, brought 
about by the introduction of bribed false 
testimony which his sense of right 
revolted against, and rather than oppose 
such testimony by the same means he 
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would not seek to recover any of his 
rightful property. 

He ranks among his patients some oi 
the leading men of California, both past 
and present,and all who know him speak 
in the highest praise of his many noble 
qualities. It may be said of the doctor 
that he never directly or indirectly devi- 
ated one iota from the ethics of the pro- 
fession. Honor, integrity,. and lofty 
minded strength of purpose are qualities 
he possesses and holds dearer than any- 
thing else upon this earth. Though in 
his’ sixty-eighth year, the highly  pre- 
served state of his health 1s every assur- 
ance that he has yet many years of use- 
fulness to enjoy. 


Towarops the close of the first third of the 
century, a boy of some four years of age, a 
nephew of Gerald Griffin, the famous novel- 
ist and poet, came with his parents from Ire- 
land to the United States. About the same 
time another Irish family settled in one of 


our Southern states, having among its mem- 


bers a girl who was an orphan, of nearly the 
same age. ‘The boy, William F. White, grew 
to manhood in western New York ; the girl, 


Fanny J. Russell, was reared in the family of 


her cousin, the Hon. Stephen R. Mallory, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War a senator of the 
United States from Florida, and later Secre- 
tary of the Navy of the Confederate States. 
These two young immigrants became the par- 
ents of Stephen Mallory White. At the time 
of his marriage Wm. F. White was associated 
with John T. Doyle and the Hon. Eugene 
Casserly in the publication of a weekly news- 
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paper in the city of New York, and was at 
one time employed in the custom house in 
that city; but catching the fever then epi- 
demic in the Atlantic States, he brought his 
young wife to California via Cape Horn, 
arriving at San Francisco in June, 1849. 
There Mr. White engaged in commercial 
undertakings, in company with those other 
well-known pioneers, 1). J. Oliver and John A. 
\icGlynn ; but in 1853 he removed to the 
|’ajaro valley in Santa Cruz county, where for 
many years he was a successful agriculturist. 
In 1879 Mr. White was nominated for gover- 
nor of California by the Workingmen’s Party, 
and although not elected, he received a 
greater number of votes than any one else on 
that ticket. Mr. White was also a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of Califor- 
nia, which assembled in 1879, representing in 
that body the counties of. Santa Cruz, San 
Benito, and Monterey. He was appointed 
to the Board of Bank Commissioners by Gov- 
ernor Irwin, and this office he heid until the 
expiration of his second term, which occurred 
during the incumbency of the present gover- 
nor. Since that time Mr. White has removed 
to East Oakland, where he and his estimable 
wife now reside, One of Mr. White’s broth- 
ers, some thirty odd years ago, was one of the 
judges of the superior court of the city of 
New York. He has been dead for several 
years. 

Stephen M. White was born at San Fran- 
cisco on the roth of January, 1853, a few 
weeks before the removal of the family to 
Santa Cruz County. His education began 
under the kindly ministrations of an aunt, a 
lady of attainments, and later he went to 
school in the neighborhood of his home. At 
the age of fifteen he and an elder brother 
were sent to the collegiate school of St. Igna- 
tis, In. San Francisco. After a few months 
of preparatory study there, he was matricu- 
lated at Santa Clara College, and was gradu- 
ated in June, 1871, at the early age of eigh- 
tccn. Immediately on his graduation. he 
began reading law in the office of the Hon. 
\. WW. Blair of Watsonville, and continued his 
studies under the instruction of Judge Albert 
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Hagan of Santa Cruz, and C. b. Younger, 
Esq., who in 1873 succeeded to the practice 
of Judge Hagan. Such was young White’s 
assiduity in. mastering the intricacies of the 
law, that just after attaining his majority he 
was admitted to the bar at the session of the 
Supreme Court of California which opened in 
April, 1874. 
Mr. White at once removed to los Angel- 
es, and since that time has devoted himself 
to the practice of his profession in that city. 
lor several years, and until the retirement 
from active professional life of the Hon. J. D. 
Bicknell, he was associated in business with 
that distinguished jurist. Notwithstanding 
his large experience as district attorney and 
his enviable reputation as a criminal. lawyer, 
Mr. White wisely prefers to give his attention 
to civil cases. Asa lawyer he is armed cap- 
a-fie, and is equally at home before a jury or 
in argument in the Supreme Court. His 
method of conducting a case is as effectual as 
his arguments are convincing, and he Is one 
of the limited number of orators to whom 
men listen not only attentively, but with 
delight. The little time left at his disposal by 
a numerous clientele is employed in the study 
of an equally extensive law library owned by 
him, for Mr. White has found, as Sir William 
slackstone and all great lawyers have found, 
that the law is a jealous mistress. He works 
incessantly, those who best love him fearing 
lest such continuous and exhaustive labor 
may at length undermine even such a robust 
constitution as his; and today he enjoys un- 
doubtedly the best legal practice in the south- 
ern part of the State, ranking, as he does, 
second to no man of his years on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. White’s reputation as an orator 
has often led to his being called upon by his 
fellow citizens to address them on patriotic 
anniversaries, as well as on other occasions of 
social import when men assemble. ‘To these 
gratuitous labors he has always lent his talents 
cheerfully, and has always borne himself at 
such times in a manner highly acceptable to 
his cudiences, and in justice to those powers 
which are peculiarly his and which all recog- 


nize. 
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In this country ail men are directly inter- 
ested in the common weal, and by a circle 
greater in circumference than the comparative 
microcosm in which Mr. White’s lot now is 
cast, it is recognized that in “ what constitutes 
a state” his ideas are those so fittingly ex- 
pressed by Sir William Jones. Except in one 
instance Mr. White’s nomination to office has 
been supplemented by his election to that of- 
fice. In this exceptional instance he was nom1- 
nated without his knowledge, and against his 
will, In 1879, during his temporary absence 
from home, he was nominated for the attorney- 
ship of Los Angeles county by the Working- 
men’s Party. Notwithstanding his telegraph- 
ic refusal to accept the nomination, and a 
supplemental refusal published in the public 
prints, his enthusiastic admirers insisted oncast- 
ing their ballots for him ; and, while the major- 
ity recorded against thar ill-starred ticket was 
about eight hundred votes, White lacked but 
three hundred of election After the adop- 
tion of the new constitution of California, Mr. 
White was nominated again for the district 
attorneyship, this time by a convention of the 
Democratic Party ; but it was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the State that at this time 
no election could be held. In 1882 he was 
again the nominee of the Democratic Party 
for the same important position, and, leading 
the ticket, he was elected to office by a major- 
ity of over eleven hundred votes. At the 
expiration of his term of office, Mr. White was 
requested urgently by political opponents as 
well as friends to accept a re-nomination. 
His acceptance would have signified his elec- 
tion, but he steadfastly refused that nomina- 
tion. In 1886 the Democratic county con- 
vention of Los Angeles county absolutely 
forced upon him the nomination for the sen- 
atorship from the thirty-eighth district of 
California. This senatorial district was the 
city of Los Angeles, then as now the most 
populous and most influential senatorial dis- 
trict of California. . The delegates who sat in 
that convention were satisfied that White was 
the only Democrat who could win in a dis- 
trict almost overwhelmingly Republican, and 
against an opponent so popular as the Hon.. 


H. T. Hazard, the Republican nominee, and 
they insisted that Mr. White should accept 
the nomination. ‘The result was, that after a 
very spirited contest Mr. White was elected 
by a majority of some two hundred votes. 
At the capital he at unce impressed his indi- 
viduality upon his colleagues, for he was 
chosen as presiding officer of the state senate 
there assembled. Owing to the untimely 
death of Governor Bartlett, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Waterman became chief executive of 
California, and Mr. White by operation of 
law is now acting Lieutenant Governor of the. 
State. 

Mr. White was a delegate tothe Democrat- 
ic State Convention wnich convened at Oak- 
land in 1882, and took a prominent part in 
the deliberations of that body. He was a 
member of the State Convention of the same 
party which assembled at San José in 1882. 
On this occasion he put in nomination Gen. 


eral George Stoneman, who in the ensuing 


campaign waselected governor of California. 
Two years later Mr. White presided over the 
deliberations of the somewhat celebrated 
‘Stockton Convention ’— which, however, 
is neither here nor there, for in 1886 he was 
chairman of the Democratic State Convention 
which put in nomination the late Governor 
Bartlett. In 1888 he was chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions of the Democratic 
State Convention which assembled at Los 
Angeles, and he virtually drafted the admir- 
able resolutions contained in the platform put 
forth by that body. At that memorable con- 
vention Mr. White was chosen a delegate at 
large from California to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention which re-nominated Presi- 
dent Cleveland, for this place of honor re- 
ceiving more than four hundred and sixty 
votes, in a total of about. five hundred, and 
this being the highest vote received by any 
candidate for the position of State Delegate 
to that Convention. ‘ToSt. Louis Mr. White 
went as chairman of the California delega- 
tion, and there he was elected temporary 
chairman of that distinguished assemblage of 
citizens, being the first man fromthe Pacific 
Coast who ever was chosen to preside over a 
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national convention of any party. With what 
credit to himself, and what honor to his na- 
tive State and the nation he bore himself on 
that occasion, will appear from the following 
extract taken from the columns of a leading 
eastern journal: ‘* California contributed, al- 
so, another distinctive feature of this quadren- 
nial party assembly —the best presiding offi- 
cer that has held the gavel in such a gathering 
within the period of this generation. ‘To say 
that the acoustics of the vast St. Louis audito- 
rium hardly could be worse than they are, 
would be no exaggeration. - The space within 
which twelve thousand people were packed is 
very narrow, very lofty, and of enormous 
length. That any human voice at the chair- 
man’s place could be heard at the opposite 
extremity of that prodigious hall seemed out 
of the bounds of possibility. Yet the phe- 
“nomenal voice of the gentleman from Los 
Angeles was distinctly audible in every part 
of the vast auditorium ; and the promptness 
of his decisions, the quickness and accuracy 
of his grasp on every parliamentary situation, 
united to his extraordinary self-possession, 
rendered him one of the best presiding offic- 


ers that has ever appeared in such a popular 
gathering.” 

In his domestic relations Mr. White has 
been as deservedly fortunate as in those dis- 
tinguishing him at the bar and in public life. 
On the sth of June, 1883, he married, at the 
cathedral of Los Angeles, and in presence of 
a brilliant assembly of friends, Miss Hortense 
Sacriste, an estimable lady of Los Angeles of 
French descent, whose graces of mind are 
equalled only by those of her person. ‘Three 
happy children—a sturdy boy and two girls 
who resemble their mother—play about the 
hearthstone of Lieutenant-Governor White. 
Happy in his home, honored of men, success- 
ful in all he has undertaken hitherto, to what 
bright future may not this brilliant young na- 
tive Son of the Golden West aspire? Who 
shall say ? Certainly it does not seem to call 
for the exercise of great power of prophecy 
to predict that Stephen Mallory White will 
again appear before the nation, and that ere 
long, in a position even more exalted than 
that of chairman of a national convention. 

Geo. hutler Griffin. 


COL. ROBERT 3S. BAKER. 


One of the most prominent and perhaps 

best known citizens of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, is Col. Robert S. Baker. He was born 
In Providence, R. I., in. 1825, and is a son of 
Kev. Luther Baker, a Baptist clergyman, who 
officiated for many years as pastor of the First 
baptist church in that city, the oldest and 
leading church of that denomination in the 
State. 
Col: Baker’s ancestors were among the ear- 
liest settlers in Rhode Island. ‘The Baker 
homestead was one of the tirst houses built in 
Warren, RK. I., many years before the war of 
the Revolution; and the Baker wharf, at the 
foot of Baker street in that town, includes the 
\lassasoit spring and the site of the former 
residence of that celebrated Indian chief. 

Col. Baker’s brother, Wm. IL. Baker, was 
U.S. Consul at Guaymas, Mexico, under the 


administration of President Lincoln. In the 
winter of 1862, while returning from a mining 
exploration in the: interior of the State of 
Sonora, he was ambushed and killed by the 
Apache Indians. 

Col. Baker was among the pioneers of Cal- 
ifornia; he left New York on the steamer 
Oregon, and arrived in San Diego March 20, 
1549, from whence he at once proceeded to 
San Francisco. Upon his arrival there he 
engaged in business in company with Joseph 
and George Lewis Cooke of Providence, R. 
I., the firm being known as Cooke, Baker & 
Co. In February, 1850, he severed his con- 
nection with that concern, and bought three 
vessels for the purpose of shipping his goods 
to Marysville, where he started in business 
This venture, however, not proving as success- 
ful as he desired, he sold out and engaged in 
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m ning on Poor Man’s creek, in Sierra Coun- 
ty. His health not permitting him to con- 
tinue his mining pursuits, he started for Fort 
Tejon, in company with General E. F. Beale, 
who was afterwards minister to Austria, and 
engaged in the cattle and sheep business in 
the year 1861. ‘This business proved a big 
success, and was the starting point towards 
amassing his present handsome fortune. 

In the year 1874 Col. Baker married the 
opulentand accomplished widow of Don Abel 
Stearns. This gentleman, a native of Boston, 
Mass., but for many years a resident of Los 
Angeles, was a land and cattle king, and at 
his death all his vast possessions passed under 
his will into the hands of his widow, now Mrs. 
Baker. She is the daughter of Don Juan 
Bandini, deceased, who for a long period prior 
to his death resided at San Diego, though he 
was formerly a resident of Los Angeles. It 
is said that at one time Don Juan Bandini 
and Don Abel Stearns owned together nearly 
the whole of Southern California. When Col. 
Baker first arrived in San Francisco he erected 
a building there, which he bought in the 
East at a cost of $2,500, and had sent out on 
a sailing vessel, from which he realized a ren- 
tal of $36,000 per year. ‘The Baker block on 
Main street, Los Angeles, was erected by him 
in the year 1878, at a cost of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and this too ata 
time when the city #as perfectly dead ina 
business point of view, and when there were 
scarcely anything but adobe structures in the 
place. It required rare courage and persever- 
ance to rear such an edifice at such a time. 
It is today one of the finest and most substan- 
tially built blocks in Los Angeles. The con- 
struction of this elegant block inspired confi- 
dence in the future of the city, and was 
undoubtedly one of the main factors in laying 


the foundation for the marvellous growth and 
prosperity of the capital of Southern Califor- 
nia. In this connection it is impossible to 
deny to Col. Baker the merit of extraordinary 
foresight. 

Among other properties acquired by Col. 
Baker is the San Vicente ranch, of 36,000 
acres, bordering on the Pacific ocean, and on 
which islocated the townofSanta Monica. Col. 
Baker originally owned the whole of this 
princely domain, but sold the: major part of It 
to Senator Jones of Nevada. ‘They jointly 
donated three hundred acres of this territory, 
valued at not less than one hundred thousand 
dollars, to the U. S. Government, for a sol- 
diers’ home, and they have provided an ample 
supply of pure water for the use of the build- 
ings of this institution. The hotel * Arcadia” 
at Santa Monica beach was named in honor 
of Mrs. Baker. Senator Jones has about com- 
pleted an elegant house there, and the town 
is destined to become a famous watering place 
in the near future. 

In addition to his city property Col. Baker 
owns the upper portion of the Puente ranch 
—5,000 acres; the Laguna ranch of 11,000 
acres, a portion of which is in the city of Los 
Angeles ; and the Camulo ranch at Newhall, 
of 6,000 acres, on which are oil wells which 
he profitably works. In the development of 
the mining interests of the country he has 
taken a decided interest, and owns and has 
interests in mines all over the coast. 

In politics Col. Baker is and has always 


been an ardent Republican, though he has 


never sought nor wished for public office of 
any kind. Col. Baker. is probably as well 
known throughout the State of California as 
any man in it, notwithstanding the fact that 
he has made no effort to figure in public hfe. 
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\WHILe Californians should ever honor the 
sturdy pioneers, who from the Atlantic States 
and from foreign lands came together in Cal- 
iturnia, in order to found here an empire 
ureat even Ina nation of empires such as ours, 
it will be admitted by all who have made 
themselves conversant with the history of the 
State, that, at the time when the leaven of 
State building quickened into life, there was 
already in existence on the coast a not incon- 
siderable ‘band of youths the manner 
born,” who,. growing to manhood within the 
lirst decade of the State’s existence, have 
played their parts manfully in the concen- 
trated effort of the commonwealth, and who 
are entitled to grasp the palm of victory in a 
struggle more ennobling to the contestants, 
as well as of greater benefit to the human 
race, than all the games of Olympia. Many, 


’ 


‘* By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life!” 

Among the foremost of these men is Frank 
Sabichi, who was born in the city of los An- 
geles on the 4th day of October, 1842. His 
father, Matthew Sabichi, a native of the Aus- 
trian I;mpire, wandered a third of the way 
around the globe, and settled at Los Angeles 
during the earlier years of the present cen- 
lie became a merchant, and accumu- 
He married, 


tury. 
lated a handsome property. 
rather late in life. 

Inthe year 1850 Mr. Sabichi, the elder, tak- 
ing with him Frank, then a child but eight 
years of age, and another son, left Los Angeles 
for England, with the intention of having his 
children educated in that country. ‘The fond 
father did not live to accomplish his wishes, 
for he died before reaching England; but 
‘rank was put to school at the Royal Naval 
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Academy at Gosport, a town situated near 
Portsmouth, one of the busiest ports of Eng- 
land. At this establishment the boy remain- 
ed for several years, and received there a 
thorough education. Afterwards he traveled 
extensively in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, visiting during his tour the 
chief cities and principal points of interest of 
the different countries through which he 
passed. He made himself thoroughly convers- 
ant with the laws and customs of the different 
peoples among which he sojourned, and ac- 
quired with proficiency the languages of sev- 
eral of the nations of Europe. After some 
years of pleasant wandering, during which, 
also, he had stored his mind with informa- 
tion as varied as useful, he turned his steps 
westward, and, at the close of a leisurely 
journey of some six months, he arrived at his 
native place in the latter part of May, 1860. 

In the autumn of that same year Mr. Sa- 
bichi entered upon the study of the law, and 
in due course of time was admitted to prac- 
tice in all California courts. At the bar he 
made his way rapidly, and for several years 
was in receipt of a good income from the prac: 
tice of his profession. Of late years the care 
of his own large landed interests in and 
around the city of Ios Angeles has made 
continuously greater demands upon his atten- 
tion, and he has been compelled reluctantly 
to abandon, almost entirely, the calling of his 
choice. Since his return from Europe he 
has continued to reside in the city of his 
birth and of his predilection, and he has been 
and is now iargely identified with many of the 
most Important enterprises, public as well as 
private, of los Angeles. He is largely inter- 
ested in the Ballona and Santa Monica Rail- 
way, and at one time held the onerous posi- 
tion of vice-president of that corporation, In 
very great part it is due to his ability and in- 
dustry that the affairs of that company are in 
their present prosperous condition. Mr. Sa- 
bichi is also a director of the San José Land 
Company, whose lands align the route of the 
Atchison, ‘Popeka, and Santa Fe Railway, 
between Asuza and Pomona. It was chiefly 
Owing to his instrumentality that the South- 


ern Pacific Company was induced to build 
its magnificent new depot, the most conven. 
lent, and, with the exception of that at Oak- 
land, the largest on the Pacific Coast, at Los 
Angeles, on the Wolfskill Tract, a very large 
property belonging to the estate of which Mr. 
Sabichi’s wife was a co-heiress. The extensive 
grounds on which the depot has been built 
were presented by the owners asa free gilt to 
the company. Although not a member of 
the Los Angeles Land Bureau, Mr. Sabichi 
is intimately associated in business with that 
prominent corporation. 

Mr. Sabichi resides with his family in the 
city of Los Angeles, in an elegant home, 
which, at the cost of several thousand dollars, 
he has built on a site comprising more than 
two acres in extent, and situated on Figueroa 
street, between Ellis and Adams streets. In 
1865 Mr. Sabichi married Miss Magdalena 
Wolfskill, a daughter of the late William Wolf 
skill, one of the earliest and most prominent 
of the American pioneers who settled at [os 
Angeles. Mr. Wolfskill married into one of 
the principal Mexican families of Southern 
California, and left a large landed estate to 
his children. Mr. and Mrs. Sabichi have 
eight children, of whom five are sons. ‘The 
eldest, Francis Winfield Sabichi, is well 
known among the younger generation of men 
of business in the city. The eldest daughter, 
Agatha, is now completing her education at 
the convent of the Sacred Heart at Oakland, 
and has already shown a decided talent in 
painting. 

Being a good citizen, Mr. Sabichi, who is a 
consistent Democrat in national politics, has 
always taken great interest in the well-being 
of his native city, and inall political measures 
affecting the welfare of the southern. metrop- 
olis, the county, and the State. At times he 
has been induced to sacrifice his ease, and to 
enter actively into political life, by friends 
who wish that he might be prevailed upon 
oftener to do so. He has never sought office, 
having repeatedly refused to accept it; but 
ottices have sought him frequently, and at 
such times as he has served his fellow citizens 
it has been to their signal advantage. He 
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was elected to the city council of Los Angeles 
in 1871, and was re-elected for three succes- 
sive terms, during the years 1873 and 1874 
presiding over the deliberations of that body 
with great credit to himself and to the lasting 
benefit of the municipality. It was the strong 
desire of his constituency that he should 
continue to advocate its interests in the coun- 
cil; but he was able to convince his friends, 
to their great regret, that in order to serve 
them he would be obliged to continue neg- 
lecting his own private affairs, which press- 
ingly demanded his attention. In 1884, 
however, so earnest was the solicitation of 
his neighbors, Mr. Sabichi consented to sit 
in the council once more. It 1s well for the 
entire city of Los Angeles that he did so con- 
sent, for his happy foresight and energetic 
perseverance enabled him to lastingly benefit 
not only the present generation of citizens, 
but all succeeding generations. At this junc- 
ture the question of a water supply for the city 
of Los Angeles was of paramount importance. 
The city owned but half the quantity of water 
it now possesses ; and in view of the rapid 
growth of a community spread over an area 
of some thirty-six square miles, it was evident 
that the water supply would at no distant day 
cease to be sufficient for its needs. The 
quantity of water which could be obtained 
and which was not owned by the city was the 
individual property of a resident of San Fran- 
cisco. It occurred to Sabichi that the sooner 
the city became sole possessor of the whole 
available water supply, the better it would be 
for its future well-being. Accordingly, imme- 
diately after his election to the council, he 
stood not upon the order of his going, but 
went at once to San Francisco, and there 
sought the individual referred to. <A large 
sum of money was demanded for the water 
supply. The water belongs legally to the 
owner of the Los Felis rancho, a large estate 
'ying along the Los Angeles river and imme- 
diately above the city of Los Angeles on the 
north ; for the city had invariably lost the 
repeated suits brought before the courts for 
the acquisition of that water: As a lawyer, 
Sabichi was convinced that legal discussion, 
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like the flow of the water itself, might go on 
forever; and mindful of the moral taught by 
the story of the sibylline books, that it was the 
wiser plan to make the purchase at once, 
he secured from the owner an offer in the 
nature of a compromise to part with his water 
right for fifty thousand dollars, and thus 
armed he hastened home. At that time Los 
Angeles began to feel the flood which has 
since led on to fortune, yet, nevertheless there 
were many doubting ‘Thomases in the land. 
By some it was said that the city would never 
be able to indulge in such extravagance ; 
others held that the additional amount of 
water would never be needed. Fortunately 
for the interests of citizens of greater consid- 
eration than these, the man who had the 
Sagacity to conceive the plan had also the 
courage of his convictions, and what is more, 
the power of persuading others to see things 
as he saw. them. So, happily, the purchase 
was made. Without it the ninety thousand 
dwellers in the Los Angeles of today would 
at times enjoy but a scant supply of water ; 
and what, in view of the certain and rapid 
increase of the population, would be the out- 
look for the future? Had Frank Sabichi 
done no other thing during the years of his 
service in the city council for the interests of 
his fellow citizens, this one benefit, due as it 
is in by far the greater part to his individual 
exertions, would endear his name to them. 
One day it may be asked concerning Sabichi, 
as Cicero said he would it might be asked of 
him, — Why has he no statue ? 

In public as in private, as simple citizen 
and as public official, Frank Sabichi has won 
and keeps undiminished a reputation for wis- 
dom in council and uprightness in dealing 
second to that of no man in the community 
where he lives. He has just reached that 
midway stage in life’s journey when a man’s 
powers are all fully matured. May his years 
of usefulness to his fellow men still be many, 


-and may he live long among the friends to 


whom he is endeared. 
Geo. Butler Griffin. 


One of the very early pioneers of Caltfor- 
nia is Dr. J. S. Griffin. He was born at Fin- 
casile, Virginia, in 1816. When he was about 
eight years of age his parents died; he then 
moved to Kentucky, where he lived with his 
uncle, George Hancock, under whose charge 
he was placed, until the year 1835. Receiv- 
ing up to that time such an education as 
would fit him to adopt the profession of med- 
icine, for which calling his natural studious 
bent of mind eminently fitted him, he made 
preparations and started for Philadelphia, and 
entered the medical department of the Un1- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Applying himself 
with diligence to his studies and hospital work, 
he graduated with high honors in the year 
1837. Fully equipped to enter upon the 
practice of his profession, he returned to 
Kentucky, and immediately opened an office 
at Louisville, where he remained until 1840. 
He then made application to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for the position of Army Surgeon. 
His credentials enabled him to receive an 
immediate appointment as an assistant sur- 
geon, in which capacity he went to the fron- 
tier in the southwest, and was stationed a 
Fort Gibson on the Arkansaw, and also at 
kort lowson on the Redriver. After serving 
a while there he was transferred to Florida, 
where he remained until 1842. From Florida 
he was sent to Iowa, which was then a wild 
and remote Indian country, and stationed at 


Fort Des Moines, serving there during the 


years 1843, 1844, and 1845. 

At the outbreak of the Mexican War in 
1846, Dr. Griffin started from Fort Leaven- 
worth for California with two companies of 
First U.S. Dragoons in command of Captain 
Moore. ‘These companiés were the advance 
of General Kearny’s expedition to New Mex- 
ico and California, They left Santa Fé in 
Sept., 1846, on their march to California, 
where they arrived in the early part of De- 
cember. On the sixth of December they had 
a skirmish with Mexicans on the San Pas- 


qual. During that battle there were thirty- 
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eight of the American forces killed and 
wounded. ‘They then continued their march 
to San Diego to meet Commodore Stockton, 
who had the town garrisoned by the crews 
and marines of the Congress and Portsmouth 
which were at anchor in the bay, arriving 
there on the 1oth. About the first of the 
following year Commodore Stockton and Gen- 
eral Kearny took up the line of march from 
San Diego, with an army all told of six hun- 
dred men, and arrived within sight of Los 
Angeles on the seventh of January. 

Of the fights, privations, suffering, and re- 
joicings that were experienced by that little 
army during its march overland, and the 
months spent in protecting American interests 
in California under many existing difficulties, 
all of which Dr. Griffin shared and participated 
in with a credit and bravery not to be outdone 
by any of our argonautic heroes, and which 
the want of space will not permit us to pub- 
lish, are to be found in detail in numerous 
histories and pamphlets published in Southern 
California. The explicit and carefully pre- 
pared notes kept by Dr. Griffin in his journal 
of every daily incident during that exciting 
period of the early days in Southern Califor- 
nia have been invaluable to our historians, and 
facts that would have been hitherto hard to 
accurately ascertain were brought to public 
light through the medium of that excellently 
written journal. 

Continuing with the army until 1854, he 
resigned and came to reside in I.os Angeles, 
where he has lived ever since. In 1856 Dr. 
Griffin was married to a very estimable lady, 
Miss Louisa Hayes, who died on the 2d of 
May, 1888, mourned by a sorrowing husband 
aud a host of friends, to whom by her many 
noble qualities she became endeared. 

At one time Dr. Griffin owned, with Mr. B. 
1). Wilson, the San Pasqual ranch ; some time 
since he sold 4,000 acres of his portion tothe 
Indiana Colony. He and~Dr. Welsh at one 
time owned most all of East Los Angeles ; 
they bought 2,000 acres from the city, and 


subsequently Dr. Griffin bought out Dr. 
Welsn’s interest, and then after laying it out 
into blocks and lots as required, sold the ma- 
jor portion of the tract. 

Dr. Griffin has always been’ foremost in any 
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movement that was for the best interest of the 
city, and has been a liberal donator to all en- 
terprises having for their object the advance- 
ment of the city of his adoption. 


G. W. MORGAN. 


THE chance visitor to Los Angeles twenty 
years ago, when this country was little more 
than a vast cattle range, could hardly imagine 
the wonderful metamorphosis that has taken 
place since that period. Then there were but 


few who believed in its ultimate prosperous fu- — 


ture, and of those few who settled here to real- 
ize their early prognostications is the subject 
of this sketch. 

G. W. Morgan was born in Theresa, Jeffer- 
son County, New York, April 30, 1831. He 
lived upon a farm and attended the neighbor- 
ing schools, which were held in primitive log 
school-houses with high pine benches forseats, 
until fourteen years of age; and during the 
intervals when his time was not devoted to his 
studies, he did his share of ploughing and 
hoeing, as many of our prominent men have 
done whose boyhood days spent on a farm 
gave that vigor which enabled them to battle 
successfully for eminency in after years. His 
family then emigrated to Wisconsin, and he 
remained with them for nine years. About 
iS35 he removed to Oberlin, Ohio, where he 
lived for seven years, during a portion of 
which time he attended the Oberlin College. 
His intention had been to complete a colleg- 
late course, but being troubled with bronchial 
affections, on the advice of his physician, — 
the climate being too severe to permit a cure 
of his malady, —he prepared to emigrate to 
California. After a short visit to his parents 
in Wisconsin he went to. New York city and 
took passage via Panama, and after an un- 
eventful voyage he arrived in San Francisco 
a day or two before Christmas, 1862. On 
his way out’he contracted a severe cold, and 
his ill health kept him in San Francisco for 
about eight months. 


At that time there was considerable excite- 
ment over the discovery of quartz mines in 
Contra Costa County, and a report of the rich- 
ness of the Mt. Diablo mines induced him 
to go there, where he obtained his first mining 
experience. His claims as well as those of 
the others ‘‘petered out,” however, in a short 
time, and Mr. Morgan turned his attention to 
various other pursuits for about a year and a 
half. While in Contra Costa county diphtheria 
was very prevalent, and he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife and two children, who 
were all carried away with it in one day, and 
all lie inthe same grave. At about the same 
time the much lamented Rev. Starr King, to 
whose memory a handsome monument was 
erected last year by prominent Californians, 
died afflicted with the same disease. Not 
caring to remain on the scene where he was 
visited with so much sorrow, he went to San 
Francisco in the spring of 1865, and remained 
there for eight years following the business of 
life insurance. So successful was he in this 
business that in one year he secured $go0,- 
ooo worth of insurance. The intricacies of 
this calling so interested him that he became 
thoroughly wrapped up in it, and his earnest- 
ness and thorough familiarity with the prob- 
lem of insurance bore him the most signal 
success. His reputationresulted in receiving 
the most flattering offers from first-class East- 
ern companies to take charge of their business 
on this coast. 

On January 26, 1868, Mr. Morgan was 
again married in Santa Barbara to Miss Alice 
Brown of that place, who had been a former 
acquaintance at Oberlin,—the result of which 
union has been three children, one son and 
two daughters. It was on his wedding jour- 
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ney, in 1868, that he first visited Los Angeles. 
He became so favorably impressed with the 
place that he took up 320 acres of govern- 
ment land, and after remaining one month 
went back to San Francisco. His land, pur- 
chased at $1.25 per acre in 1868, most of 
which he has disposed of, is today worth from 
$200 to $1,000 an acre; even this last price 
has been refused for some of it.. Every win- 
ter thereafter for four years he visited Los 
Angeles in the interest of his business; and in 
August, 1872, he came determined to reside 
permanently. Soon after arriving he opened 
an office and engaged in the real estate bus- 
iness, and incidentally did a little insurance. 
His real estate business, which he has followed 
ever since, became very extensive ; during the 
first twelve years of his residence almost one- 
half the sales transacted in the city passed 
through his hands. His business acumen 
and good judgment inspired everybody with 
confidence in his ability to buy or sell prop- 
erty to the best advantage, and his advice on 
such matters was eagerly sought for and acted 
upon. bout four years ago, as an illustra- 
tion of the extent of his business, his com- 
mission account for six months amounted to 
$6,500. 

He was, it may truthfully be said, the first 
man in the city who bought large tracts of 
land and divided them into lots ; others fol- 
lowed, and from that time the boom in South- 
ern California commenced. Mr. Morgan is 
justly entitled more than any other man to 
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the credit of commencing that era in Los An- 
geles’ progress which has brought about its 
unparalleled prosperity. 

Mr. Morgan's time is now taken up in look- 
ing after his large personal interests. He 
owns a great deal of city and suburban prop- 
erty, and has a large interest in the Highland 
View tract. He isa stockholder and presi- 
dent of the Highland Park Water Company 

He is a Republican in politics, but has 
never desired nor sought for any political 
office. When the new constitution was be- 
fore the people for adoption or rejection, he 
worked earnestly for its adoption. ‘Though 
not believing it perfect, he, however, realized 
the necessity of a change from the old con- 
stitution, adopted at Monterey when this was 
an embryo State. | Just after the adoption of 
the new constitution he was largely instru- 
mental in. securing some nominations for 


political friends on the county fusion ticket, 


part of which was elected. , 

Mr. Morgan, who is a member of the 
Methodist church, is an earnest and consist- 
ent Christian, believing in doing all the good 
to humanity within his power for their spirit- 
ual and moral welfare; and in all religious 
matters he is foremost in their promotion. He 
has contributed liberally to all charitable 
affairs, and any movement tending to advance 
the interests of the city receives generous sup- 
port from him. He has a very interesting 
family to whom he Is devoted, and his fireside 
presents a picture of rare happiness. 
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ears Soa 

Fair white hands. 
Brightclearcomplexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS’---The Great English Complexion SOAP,---Sold Everywhere.” 
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Pears is the best, most elegant, and the 


most economical of all soaps for general TOILET PUR- 
POSES. It is not only the most attractive, but z 
the purest and cleanest. It 1s used and recommend- 3 
ed by thousands of intelligent mothers through- * 
out the civilized world, because while serving as — 
a detergent and cleanser, its emollient proper- 
ties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which 
intants are so liable. It has been established in 
London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained [5 International Awards, and 1s now 
sold in every city in the world. It can be had 
of nearly all Druggists in the United States, but 
be sure that you get the. genuine, as there are 
worthless imitations. 


